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THE  SWORD  OF  DAMOCLES. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ENSIGN     GKAYLE. 

"  I  give  my  soldier-boy  a  blade 

In  fair  Damascus  fashion'd  well : 
Who  first  the  glittering  falchion  sway'd, 

Who  first  beneath  its  fury  fell, 
I  know  not :  but  I  hope  to  know 

That  for  no  mean  or  hireling  trade, 
To  guard  no  feeling  base  or  low, 
I  give  my  soldier-boy  a  blade." 

Maginn. 

The  water  in  Barringtree  Park  had  at  all  times  afforded 
excellent  sport  for  the  enthusiastic  angler,  and  abounded 
with  perch,  bream,  carp,  and  many  other  varieties  of  fish, 
which  managed  to  exist  in  large  numbers,  notwithstand- 
ing  the  shoals  of  voracious  pike,  those  fresh-water  sharks, 
that  infested  the  lake,  and  made  vast  havoc  amongst  the 
ranks  of  the  little  ones. 

Taking  a  stroll   by  the    water  side   you  would  come. 
upon  many  a  spot  where  lurked 

"  The  wary  luce,  'midst  wrack  and  rushes  hid, 
The  scourge  and  terror  of  the  scaly  brood." 

Tremendous  fellows  they  were,   too,  those  Barringtree 
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pike  ;  and  a  fish  weighing  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds 
was  not  at  all  an  uncommon  take.  No  wonder  they  thrived, 
and  grew  to  such  dimensions,  with  the  inexhaustible 
stock  of  smaller  fry  upon  which  to  feast  their  capacious 
maws.  Nor  did  they  confine  themselves  to  the  finny 
tribe  alone ;  everything-  was  fish  that  came  to  their 
net,  and  in  the  breeding  season  they  played  the  very 
mischief  with  the  broods  of  fancy  ducklings  and  small 
cygnets. 

Hence,  between  the  Squire  and  the  pike  there  was 
perpetual  war  to  the  knife,  or  rather  hook ;  and  not  only 
did  that  gentleman  angle  perseveringly  for  them  himself, 
and  set  trimmers  by  the  score,  but  he  was  too  glad  if  any 
one  else  would  do  the  same,  and  help  to  exterminate  the 
omnivorous  monsters. 

Now,  trolling  for  Jack  in  the  winter  months  was  his 
twin-brother's  favourite  amusement,  in  pursuit  of  which 
Grumpy  Grayle  knew  he  was  perfectly  welcome  to  catch 
all  he  could.  Not  that  it  would  have  made  the  slightest 
difference  to  him  had  it  been  otherwise  ;  but,  such  being 
the  case,  he  was  more  bold  and  obtrusive  than  usual, 
sinking  for  the  nonce  the  feud  between  himself  and  the 
Squire  in  that  between  the  Squire  and  the  pike,  and 
spinning  his  bait  immediately  beneath  the  hall  windows. 
The  spot  chosen  by  him,  exactly  opposite  to  the  lawn, 
was  the  most  advantageous  for  the  purpose,  and  he  made 
no  scruple  of  taking  up  his  position  thus,  so  to  speak,  in 
the  very  eye  of  the  house. 

The  fortnight  before  St.  Valentine's  Day  is,  as  a 
rule,  considered  the  best  in  the  whole  year  for  pike- 
fishing,  and  it  is  after  the  back  of  the  winter  has  been 
broken  that  the  largest  takes  are  generally  obtained. 
Many  an  enthusiast,  however,  will  shiver  and  freeze 
by  the  water's  edge  when  the  reign  of  Jack  Frost  is  at 
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its  height,  where,  with  feet  and  fingers  benumbed,  icicles 
forming  on  the  rod,  and  his  line  frozen  to  the  consistency 
of  a  piece  of  wire,  he  will  run  his  pike  with  unremitting 
zeal  and  patience. 

But  it  was  now  the  beginning  of  March  when  our 
friend  Grumpy  took  up  his  station  as  usual,  and  skil- 
fully lashed  the  water  by  the  boat-house,  watching  and 
waiting  for  his  bait  to  lure. 

This  watching  and  waiting  was  no  pleasant  task  that 
day  in  the  teeth  of  a  searching  east  wind,  laden  with 
very  fine  hail,  which  drifted  like  white  sand  through  the 
air.  But  east  winds  and  bitter  cold  had  no  terrors  for  this 
keen  disciple  of  Isaak  Walton;  his  skin  was  tough  as  that  of 
a  rhinoceros ;  in  addition  to  which,  Mrs.  Cole  insisted, 
will  he  nill  he,  on  wrapping  him  up  well  before  he  went 
out. 

As  he  stood  thus,  intent  on  his  hidden  quarry,  and 
looking  neither  to  right  nor  left,  Hector  Grayle  had 
approached,  and  drawn  up  alongside  before  his  uncle  was 
aware  of  it.  Grumpy  felt  somebody  was  near;  but,  without 
looking  round,  merely  held  up  his  hand  to  enjoin  silence, 
for  at  that  moment  a  huge  mottled  object  had  suddenly 
risen  in  sight  from  the  dark  depths  of  the  pellucid 
water,  and  lay  like  a  log  for  a  few  seconds  just  in  front 
of  them.  Presently  it  backed  slowly  from  that  position, 
but  was  evidently  watching  the  fascinating  bait,  and 
contemplating  a  strike. 

The  next  moment,  the  sharp,  whirring  sound  of  the 
troll,  and  a  triumphant  "  Ha  !  I've  got  you,  you  rascal !  " 
indicated  the  angler's  success,  and  Grumpy,  who  now 
caught  sight  of  Hector,  exclnimed, — 

"  Hulloa,  boy,  that  you  ?  Golly !  here's  a  whopper 
for  you.  By  jingo  !  he'll  have  me  in  after  him  if  I  don't 
mind.     Steady,  old  chap,  steady  !  "  he  cried,  holding  on 
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to  his   rod  like  grim  death  as  the  monster  dived  away 
with  several  yards  of  line. 

Grumpy  would  fain  have  played  him  out,  but  the  fish 
soon  sulked,  and  proved  but  a  sluggish  brute,  like  many 
Brobdingnagian  pike  (when  once  on  the  hook),  which 
display  none  of  that  pluck  and  energy  so  characteristic 
of  the  trout  or  barbel. 

Without  more  ado,  then,  Grumpy  Grayle  attempted  to 
land  his  big  prize,  in  which  process  Hector  lent  his 
assistance — for  it  was  no  joke  to  haul  in  that  weighty 
fish  single  handed — and,  after  much  plunging  and 
splashing,  this  was  accomplished. 

"  Thirty  pound  if  he's  an  ounce ! "  cried  Andrew, 
exultingly.  "  The  best  take  I've  had  this  season  by  a 
long  chalk.  Lucky  I'd  got  my  strongest  tackle.  I  don't 
believe  I  could  have  managed  him  alone." 

"  He  is  a  beauty/'  observed  Hector ;  "  well  over  five 
and  twenty,  I  should  think." 

"  I  dessay.  We'll  have  him  weighed  by-and-by,"  said 
Grumpy,  giving  the  unlucky  fish  one  or  two  finishing 
whacks  on  the  head  with  a  heavy  knobbed  stick. 

As  the  glittering  giant,  gleaming  with  gold  and  silver, 
lay  on  the  green  sward  in  his  death-throes,  his  great 
red  gills  spasmodically  opening  and  shutting,  and  the 
malignant  eye,  and  heavy  shark-like  jaws,  giving  that 
venomous  expression  which  made  him  appear  terrible 
even  in  his  helplessness,  it  certainly  looked  as  if  his 
enormous  carcase  would  about  turn  the  scale  at  a  quarter 
of  a  hundredweight;  and  so  it  proved,  for  when  they 
weighed  him  afterwards  he  drew  exactly  twenty-nine 
pounds  eleven  ounces — a  large  fish,  in  any  water,  but 
especially  so  in  a  comparatively  small  lake  like  that  at 
Barringtree. 
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On  this  occasion  Grumpy  Grayle  performed  a  rare  act 
of  courtesy,  for  him,  and  sent  the  gigantic  pike  np  to 
the  Hall  with  his  compliments,  and  a  hint  that  it  might 
be  worth  while  to  have  it  stuffed  by  the  naturalist  instead 
of  the  cook. 

"  So,  they're  going  to  bundle  you  off  to  India,  boy, 
eh?""  remarked  he,  presently,  when  the  excitement  of 
the  unusual  take  had  subsided. 

u  Yes,  Uncle  Andrew ;   we  sail  next  Wednesday/' 

"  Capital,  capital !  Going  to  see  a  bit  of  the  world,  eh  ? 
What  regiment  ?  " 

"  The  126th  Cameronians,"  replied  Hector,  proudly, 
"  my  friend's,  Captain  Heffernan's.  We're  ordered  up  to 
the  frontier,  I  believe." 

"  Eh  ?  what  ?  fighting  !  "  cried  Grumpy,  in  his  falsetto 
tones,  hardly  conducive  to  pike-fishing.  "  That's  your 
sort,  my  boy  !  that's  your  sort !  By  George  !  they'll  make 
a  man  of  you  yet  before  your  mother." 

Hector  smiled  at  his  uncle's  brusque  manner  and  mild 
attempts  at  wit,  to  which  he  was  well  accustomed. 

"  I  was  going  over  to  Crutch  Hut  to-morrow,  or  next 
day,"  said  he,  "  to  wish  you  good-bye,  if  I  hadn't  met 
you  this  morning." 

"  Come  all  the  same,  boy.  Come  and  have  a  parting 
bumper  with  me  before  you  go,  just  to  show  there's 
no  ill-feeling."  Grumpy  grinned  pleasantly,  as  if  he 
thought  the  idea  an  excellent  joke.  "  Ill-feeling  ! 
why  should  there  be  ?  eh  ?  "  he  added,  slapping  Hector 
on  the  back  in  a  hearty  manner.  w  Why  should 
one  visit  the  sins  of  the  grandfathers,  et  caetera  ? 
You  come,  and  bring  that  Captain  Thingumabob  with 
you." 

Hector  promised  he  would. 
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"  But  I  say,  boy/'  continued  Grumpy,  with  a  signifi- 
cant leer,  "  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  gal  you 
leave  behind  you,  eh  ?  " 

Here  the  old  reprobate  tossed  his  thumb  over  his 
shoulder  in  the  direction  of  High  Lodge. 

Although  Hector  blushed  to  the  roots  of  his  hair,  be 
merely  observed,  in  an  innocent  tone, — 

"  Whom  do  you  mean  ?     What  girl  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  sly  dog  !  "  said  the  facetious  Grumpy,  clicking 
his  tongue  against  the  roof  of  his  mouth,  and  digging 
Hector  in  the  ribs  ;  "  sly  dog  !  Never  you  mind,  boy — 
deuced  fine  girl !  You  marry  her  if  you  feel  inclined, 
and  be  hanged  to  everybody." 

"  Really,  uncle — "  began  Hector. 

"  Don't  tell  me;  I  know  all  about  it.  Why  don't 
you  take  her  out  to  India  with  you  ?     She'd  like  it." 

"  Really,  Uncle  Andrew,  you — you  mustn't  believe  ali 
you  hear,  you  know — " 

' '  All  right,  boy,  all  right.  If  you  don't  want  to  con- 
fide in  me,  never  mind.  Drop  the  subject.  By  the  way, 
that's  a  new  dog  you've  got  there,  isn't  it  ?  "  he  con- 
tinued, changing  the  conversation.  "  A  beauty,  by  Jove  ! 
real  St.  Bernard,  eh  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  believe  so,"  replied  Hector,  patting  the  hand- 
some head  of  the  animal  indicated,"  I  brought  him  from 
town  with  me  the  other  day*" 

"  And  how  did  you  get  him  ?  " 

"  Rather  curiously.  A  friend  of  mine  went  to  the 
Wandsworth  Home  for  lost  dogs  to  look  for  one  of  his 
own,  when  he  found  this  fine  fellow  languishing  there 
without  a  chance  of  being  owned,  poor  beast.  His  time 
was  just  up,  so  my  -friend  took  pity  on  him,  bought 
him,  and  gave  him  to  me." 

And  what  do  you  want  him   for  ? "  inquired  the  in- 
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quisitive  uncle,   "  Not   going  to  take  him  to   India,  are 

you?" 

"Not  exactly — no — I — I  shall  give  him  to  some  one 
to  take  care  of." 

"  Give  him  to  me,  then  \  send  him  up  to  the  Hut,  and 
I'll  look  after  him  till  you  come  back." 

"  I — I'm  afraid  he's  promised,  uncle — " 

"  Eh,  what  ?  "  asked  Grumpy,  sharply,  whose  attention 
was  now  drawn  to  Hector's  heightened  colour.  "  A — a 
— ah  !  sly  dog,  sly  dog ;  you  can't  deceive  me.  As  I 
said  before,  I  know  all  about  it.  So,  this  sedate-looking 
chap's  going  to  mount  guard  over  her,  eh  ? " — he 
nodded  again  towards  the  Lodge,  and  patted  the  noble 
animal  approvingly — "  while  you  go  off  to  the  wars. 
Capital !  " 

"  Really,  my  dear  uncle,  the  way  you  jump  to  con- 
clusions— "  began  Hector,  growing  redder  and  redder, 
and  annoyed  because  he  could  not  control  the  tell-tale 
cheek. 

"  All  right,  boy,  I  understand  ;  no  need  to  try  to  throw 
dust  in  my  eyes.  What  I  say  is,  go  it  while  you're  young, 
you'll  never  do  it  younger.  Don't  you  let  any  body  come 
between  you  and  your  love  :  that's  my  advice.  Umph  !  " 
Then,  after  a  minute,  "  What  do  you  call  the  dog,  eh  ? 
Vagabond  !  that's  a  good  name.  Stop,  I  know,  Cer- 
berus— that's  better.    Call  him  Cerberus." 

"  Thanks,  I'm  not  sure  exactly  what  I  shall  christen 
him  yet,"  replied  Hector,  moving  away  with  the  St. 
Bernard,  and  determined  not  to  be  chaffed  any  more. 
"  But  I  must  be  off  now." 

"Well,  good-bye,  boy.  Confab  strictly  private  and 
confidential — trust  me;  /  understand.  Mind  you  come 
over  to-morrow  and  bring  that  Captain  Stick-in-the-mud 
with  you." 
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Hector  again  promised,  and  they  parted. 

"  Uinph!  I  always  said  so,"  soliloquized  Grumpy. 
"  That  boy's  as  big  a  fool  as  his  father,  and  bigger. 
Now,  if  they  didn't  pack  him  off  to  India  to  get  pinked 
from  behind  a  rock,  or  stuck  like  a  pig,  he'd  be  safe 
to  marry  this  keeper's  daughter,  perhaps  the  chimney- 
sweep's, or  else  bolt  with  the  cook — anyhow,  he'll  go 
to  the  devil  fast  enough,  and  it  isn't  my  business  to 
put  the  drag  on.  But  I'll  give  him  some  advice  to- 
morrow that  would  astonish  their  weak  minds  up  there  " 
(meaning  the  Hall),  "  if  they  only  heard  it." 

Having  thus  delivered  himself  to  himself,  Grumpy 
ceased  growling,  and  went  on  with  his  "silent 
sport." 

The  following  extract  from  the  London  Gazette  had 
been  read  out  at  the  breakfast-table  that  morning  by 
the  Squire,  in  an  important  tone  of  voice;  and  as 
Hector  heard  it,  he  feH  intensely  proud  of  his  new 
position  : — 

"  War  Office,  March  2nd,  186—. 

"  126th  Foot. — Gentleman  cadet,  Hector  Percy  Grayle, 
to  be  Ensign,  by  purchase,  vice  Edmund  Swaine  Swinlop, 
promoted." 

So  everything  had  taken  place  exactly  as  Heffernan 
desired.  Hector  had  made  "  small  bones  "  of  the  pre- 
scribed examination,  and,  without  difficulty  or  loss  of 
time,  a  direct  commission  had  been  purchased  for  him  ; ' 
and,  added  to  this,  a  convenient  vacancy  in  the  126th, 
then  under  orders  for  India,  had  facilitated  his  being 
posted  to  that  distinguished  corps.     So  far,  so  good. 

It  had  oozed  out  at  last,  however,  that  the  regiment 
was  going  on  active  service,  and  of  course  this  occasioned 
considerable  anxiety  at  the  Hall.     But  it  was  too  late 
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now  to  object  or  protest,  and  Hector  would  have  to  take 
his  chance.  Any  serious  apprehension,  moreover,  was 
allayed  by  Heffernan's  reiterated  assurances  that  active 
service  of  this  kind,  on  the  Indian  frontier,  was  almost 
nominal — quite  a  little  holiday  in  fact — and  might  very 
likely  be  all  over  before  they  got  there ;  so  there  was 
no  need  for  the  anxious  mother  to  look  upon  it  in 
the  light  of  bella  matribiis  detestata.  Such  consolation 
as  this  Gertrude  was,  perforce,  obliged  to  accept  for 
want  of  better,  and,  on  the  whole,  appeared  to  be 
less  uneasy  about  her  son  than  might  have  been 
expected. 

Perhaps  she  had  some  presentiment  at  heart  which 
gave  her  additional  courage  and  hope,  and  in  her  earnest 
prayers  felt  that  her  darling  would  be  safe  in  His  hands 
whithersoever  he  went.  Perhaps  she  thought  of  Bas- 
sanio,  who,  when  he  lost  an  arrow  from  his  bow, 
discharged  another  random  shaft  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, "and,  by  adventuring  both,  oft  found  both/''  If 
so,  such  a  passing  thought  could  scarce  hold  footing 
in  her  mind,  since  she  knew  not  which  way  to  turn 
for  that  direction;  whether  north,  south,  east,  or  west — 
it  was  all  a  blank  to  her.  And  so  long  now  had  the 
first  arrow  been  lost,  that  she  felt  the  lapse  of  years 
must  have  buried  it  from  sight  and  memory. 

A  thoroughly  good,  God-fearing  woman,  such  as 
Gertrude  Grayle,  had  none  of  that  abject  timidity  in  her 
nature  which  so  characterizes  the  poor,  half-hearted 
creature  of  little  faith.  She  trusted  implicitly,  and  as 
she  trusted  so  she  hoped,  such  hope  being  meat  and 
drink  to  the  woman's  soul  within  her.  The  perfect 
confidence,  besides,  which  she  placed  in  Albert  Heffernan 
helped  to  strengthen  her  in  purpose,  and  support  her 
in    the   hour    of  trial — that    rapidly    approaching   hour 
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when  she  would  be  parted  from  her  son,  whom  she 
loved  more  than  life  itself. 

Great  preparations  were  made  for  the  young  soldier's 
outfit ;  and  his  fond  mother  and  sister  busied  themselves 
in  knitting  and  providing  all  sorts  of  impossible  and  useless 
articles  for  his  wardrobe.  Had  Hector  been  going  on 
an  Arctic  expedition,  instead  of  to  the  tropics,  the  super- 
abundance of  warm  things  might  have  come  in  handy  ; 
but  Gertrude  had  heard  that  it  was  cold,  treacherous 
weather  in  the  Punjab,  and  on  the  frontier  hills,  so  had  acted 
accordingly,  flannel  and  woollen  stuffs  predominating  in 
her  ideas  of  equipment. 

An  unlimited  order  had  been  given  to  an  eminent 
London  house  to  provide  all  that  was  necessary,  and 
Hector  Grayle's  uniform  had  arrived  that  day :  quite 
an  event. 

Clement  Mountjoy  happened  to  be  at  Barringtree  when 
it  was  unpacked,  and  he  formed  a  convenient  lay- figure 
for  Hector,  who  insisted  at  once  on  decking  him  out  in 
full  dress  martial  array,  and  then  issued  an  order  for  a 
ladies'  inspection  parade  to  take  place  at  once  on  the 
general  parade-ground  at  Barringtree, videlicet,  the  library. 
Had  he  purposely  desired  to  throw  ridicule  on  the 
Queen's  uniform,  he  could  scarcely  have  chosen  a  better 
expedient,  for  poor  old  Clement  was  quite  one  of  the 
awkward  squad,  and  hardly  calculated  to  show  off  a  six 
foot  suit  of  regimentals  to  the  best  advantage.  At  the 
same  time  he  went  through  the  performance  with  his 
wonted  good  nature,  like  an  obedient  monkey  on  a  barrel 
organ. 

Hector  collected  his  staff,  and  having  already  well 
studied  his  drill-book,  made  his  imposing  army  of  one 
march  past  in  review  order,  wheel  into  line,  break  into 
open  column,  charge,   form  square,  prepare  for  cavalry, 
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and  perform  a  variety  of  imaginary  evolutions,  to  the 
intense  amusement  of  the  ladies ;  in  short,  the  whole 
inspection  was  gone  through  to  a  rippling  accompaniment 
of  silvery  laughter  instead  of  the  blare  of  brass  music, 
and  the  reviewing  officer  might  well  have  exclaimed  with 
Horace, — 

Spectatum  admissi,  visum  teneatis,  amici  ? 

At  length,  after  this  skeleton  battalion  had  made  his 
shins  black  and  blue  bv  getting  the  sword  between  them 
at  every  fresh  manoeuvre,  the  parade  was  dismissed,  when 
Agnes,  with  her  innate  appreciation  of  fun,  immediately 
donned  the  shako,  sash,  and  sword,  and  transformed 
herself  into  such  a  handsome  young  Amazon  as  might 
have  softened  the  hearts  of  the  war-like  Trojans,  had  she 
lived  some  thousand  years  before  Christ  instead  of  in  the 
nineteenth  century. 

Finally,  the  regimentals  of  the  126th  found  their  way 
on  to  the  legitimate  wearer,  and  Ensign  Hector  Grayle 
looked  every  inch  a  soldier  thus  attired.  Well  might  Ger- 
trude feel  proud  of  her  darling  boy,  as  he  stood  before  her 
in  his  manly  beauty,  set  off  by  the  perfectly  fitting  uni- 
form ;  yet  not  a  bit  conceited  was  he,  albeit  the  undisguised 
expressions  of  admiration  from  the  ladies  might  well  have 
turned  the  head  of  a  vainer  youth :  nevertheless,  like  all 
newly  appointed  cadets,  Hector  seemed  as  pleased  with 
his  military  accoutrements  as  a  young  lady  with  the  latest 
fashionable  importation  from  Worth's.  Gertrude  could 
not  help  glancing  apprehensively  at  his  sword,  and  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  he  might  never  have  to  draw  that 
dreadful  weapon  against  the  life  of  a  fellow-creature;  at 
which  Hector  smiled  a  bloodthirsty  smile,  and  said  he 
intended  to  have  it  sharpened  that  very  afternoon,  for  at 
present  it  wouldn't  cut  a  pat  of  butter,  or  a  magazine, 
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much  less  a  why  mountaineer.  But,  however  sharp  he 
may  make  "  that  dreadful  weapon/'  let  us  hope — being 
one  of  those  outfitters'  regulation  skewers — he  will  know 
better  than  to  trust  himself  in  action  with  it,  or  my  story 
may  be  brought  to  an  untimely  conclusion. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  SKELETON  IN  THE  CUPBOARD. 

"  Conscience  !  what  art  thou,  thou  tremendous  power  2 
Who  dost  inhabit  us  without  our  leave  ? 

How  dost  thou  light  a  torch  to  distant  deeds  ! 
Make  the  past  present,  and  the  future  frown  ?  " 

Young. 

"  Cunning  has  only  private,  selfish  aims,  and  sticks  at  nothing  which 
may  make  them  succeed." 

La  B  my  ere. 

"The  man  of  cunning  always  considers  that  he  can  never  be  too  safe." 

Johnson. 

Captain  HefFernan,  the  Barringtree  mentor,  had  accom- 
panied his  Telemachus  from  London,  and  having  completed 
all  his  own  preparations  in  procuring  his  outfit,  disposing 
of  the  Emperor,  &c,  he  availed  himself  of  the  last  oppor- 
tunity for  enjoying  his  fiancee' s  society  prior  to  reporting 
himself  at  head  quarters. 

Of  late  a  preoccupied,  absent  demeanour  had  become 
almost  habitual  to  him,  and  during  such  pensive  intervals 
that  heavy  frown  invariably  settled  itself  on  his  fore- 
head, like  a  great  black  dog  crouching  at  bay.  It 
might  have  been  the  indefinite  postponement  of  his 
marriage  that  preyed  upon  his  mind,  or  perhaps  he  missed 
the  confidential  advice  and  friendship  of  his  old    nurse, 
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Mrs.  Corcoran,  who,  by  the  bye,  had  gone  back  into  Kent 
some  weeks  since  ;  but  whatever  the  reason,  it  was  certain 
there  was  a  skeleton  somewhere. 

In  the  steps  taken  for  nipping  the  affair  in  the  bud 
between  Hector  and  the  keeper's  daughter,  Heffernan  had 
succeeded  almost  beyond  expectation,  and  yet  he  was  not 
satisfied.  He  seemed  more  solicitous  .than  ever  about  the 
welfare  of  Gertrude's  boy,  and  doubly  apprehensive  of 
his  future  brother-in-law  lowering  himself  by  marrying 
beneath  him.  He  would  leave  nothing  to  the  chapter  of 
accidents;  and  being  resolved  to  make  assurance  doubly 
sure,  had  recourse  to  yet  another  device  for  setting  aside 
this  Circean  influence  over  Hector  Grayle. 

He  reflected  with  regret  that  Allan  Woodruff  might 
have  been  a  most  useful  instrument  in  his  hands,  and 
thought  what  a  pity  it  was  that  he  had  been  so  precipi- 
tately banished  from  the  scene.  However,  his  services 
were  now  unobtainable,  for  the  man  was  safe  at  Dartmoor, 
with  a  cropped  head  and  in  the  modest  plumage  of  the 
jail-bird,  busily  picking  hemp  and  oakum ;  and  serve  him 
right !  Nor  was  he  likely  to  get  a  ticket  of  leave  in  a 
hurry. 

Old  Gideon  Rolfe,  then,  was  the  only  tool  left  to  Heffer- 
nan's  hand,  and  at  present  a  friendly  compact  with  the 
keeper  seemed  the  best  card  he  had  to  play;  unless,  indeed, 
he  threw  up  the  game  altogether,  which  Mrs.  Corcoran 
had  hinted  would  be  the  most  advisable  step.  But  this 
was  far  too  great  a  sacrifice  to  be  seriously  contemplated, 
as  he  ever  felt  when  the  fair  form  of  Agnes  Grayle  came 
before  his  eyes. 

No  matter  how  the  skeleton  rattled  and  gibbered  in 
the  cupboard,  he  must  take  measures  for  locking  it  up 
securely,  and  let  it  crumble  away  with  time. 

Heffernan  then  seized  the  first  opportunity  of  button- 
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holing  old  Eolfe  solus,  in  order  to  have  a  serious  talk 
to  him  about  the  future  welfare  of  his  daughter. 

That  opportunity  had  occurred  the  day  before,  when 
he  chanced  to  meet  the  keeper  in  one  of  the  home 
coppices,  with  what  result  will  be  gathered  from  the 
context  of  their  conversation. 

"  You  may  not  think  it's  much  business  of  mine,  Eolfe," 
commenced  Heffernan,  adopting  his  most  gracious  manner 
for  the  occasion,  "  but  I  can  tell  you  this  affair  between 
my  young  friend,  Mr.  Hector  Grayle,  and  your  daughter, 
has  vexed  and  troubled  me  not  a  little." 

"  So  it  has  me,  Cap'en  I  do  assure  you,"  replied  Eolfe, 
dropping  his  gun  down  into  the  hollow  of  his  arm,  as  if 
preparing  for  a  discussion ;  "  but  let's  hope  there  aint 
going  to  be  any  more  about  it." 

"  I'm  afraid  there  will  be,  unless  we  take  prompt 
measures  to  stop  it.  Mr.  Hector  is  madly  in  love  with 
your  daughter,  mind  you  ;  and  no  matter  what  happens  or 
what  is  said  to  him,  he'll  stick  to  it ;  and  I  rather  think 
your  daughter  is  just  as  bad." 

"Lor,  Cap'en,  I  can't  believe  Lizzie's  such  a  fool.  But 
there,  Mr.  Hector  he's  goin'  away  to  Injer  now,  so — " 

"  Very  true,  but  only  for  a  short  time;  we  can't  keep 
him  out  there  for  ever  just  because  of  this  affair." 

"  Certingly  not,  sir ;  but  if  there  be  any  kind  o'  love 
betwixt  them  still,  why  it'll  get  knocked  o'  the  head 
quicker  that  way  nor  any  other." 

"Perhaps,  but  it  won't  do  to  trust  to  chance  for  that ; 
better  make  certain  of  quashing  the  romance  once  for  all." 

"  How,  Cap'en  ?  " 

"Listen  to  me.  In  addition  to  any  interest  I  may  take 
in  young  Mr.  Grayle,  as  my  particular  friend  and  the 
brother  of  my  future  wife — you  understand,  Eolfe  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  certingly." 
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"I  say,  in  addition  to  that,  I  have  besides  the  greatest 
respect  for  his  mother,  Mrs.  George  Grayle,  who,  in 
return,  places  every  confidence  in  me,  and  knows  how 
much  I  have  at  heart  her  welfare  and  that  of  her  children. 
Now,  Rolfe,  without  wishing  to  put  the  matter  too  plainly, 
you  will  allow  that  a  love-affair  of  this  nature  between 
the  heir  to  Barringtree  and  a  girl  in  Lizzie's  position  is 
scarcely  creditable  to  the  young  gentleman,  and  neither 
safe  nor  desirable  for  your  daughter — " 

"  Quite  right,  Cap'en." 

"No  marriage  can  possibly  come  of  it — such  a  mesal- 
liance could  never  be  dreamt  of,  and  if  the  affair  is 
allowed  to  go  on,  it  can  only  end  in  your  daughter's 
misery  and  ruin." 

"  Steady,  sir !  I  can't  quite  hold  with  you  there. 
Fustly,  I've  got  a  better  opinion  of  Mr.  Hector  than  to 
be  afraid  of  anything  o'  that  sort ;  and  secondly,  IVe  got 
a  better  opinion  still  of  Lizzie  than  to  think  she'd  ever 
give  him  the  chance.  No,  no,  Cap'en,  just  as  it  takes 
two  to  make  a  quarrel,  it  takes  two  to  bring  a  trouble 
o'  that  sort  about,  and  IVe  no  fear  of  my  little  gal,  bless 
her  heart  !  As  to  the  mazylance,  by  which  I  s'pose  you 
mean  a  bad  sort  o'  match  in  the  wed  din'  way,  why  all  I 
can  say  is,  Cap'en,  that  Lizzie's  as  good  a  little  angel  as 
ever  had  wings,  and  fit  for  a  dook  or  a  markis,  let  alone 
a  squire's  son,  any  day  o'  the  week,  so  there  !  " 

As  he  finished,  the  old  keeper  threw  his  gun  over  his 
shoulder  with  a  defiant  jerk,  as  if  he  were  preparing  to 
march  off  against  some  imaginary  foe,  who  had  insulted 
his  daughter. 

"  A  difficult  old  chap  to  deal  with,  this,"  thought 
Heffernan,  u  obstinate  as  a  mule  :  I  must  go  to  work 
differently.  Granted,  Rolfe,"  he  resumed,  "  and  nobody 
will  deny  what  you  say  for  a  moment;  but  judging  from 
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all  I  can  see  of  things,  and  from  what  I  know  of  hnman 
character  in  general,  I  protest  that  so  long  as  the  young 
Squire  and  your  daughter  are  in  the  same  parish  together, 
so  long  will  this  romantic  business  be  kept  going  between 
them — " 

" Not  a  bit  of  it,  Cap'en — don't  you  be  afraid;  I'll  have 
a  talk  to  Lizzie  myself." 

"  Not  with  much  effect,  I  fear.  Mark  me,  whatever 
you  may  say  to  the  contrary,  Rolfe,  this  will  end  badly — 
this  will  end  in  trouble,  as  sure  as  my  name's  Heffernan." 

He  shook  his  head  sadly  and  ominously  as  he  spoke.; 

"  Well  but,  Cap'en,  1  don't  understand  'xactly ;  what's 
to  be  done  ?  I  can't  do  more  than  lectur'  the  gal, 
and  try  and  get  her  head  straight  on  her  shoulders  again 
— if  so  be  it's  got  turned,  as  you  think ;  and  so  will  the 
missus.  Lizzie  'on't  leave  us,  you  know  that,  even  if 
we'd  part  with  her." 

"  I'm  aware  of  it,  Rolfe ;  we've  already  gone  over  that 
ground — but  there's  another  plan  yet  to — " 

"  And  what  may  that  be,  sir  ?  " 

"  Simply  this,  that  you  must  go  away  yourselves,  and 
take  the  girl  with  you." 

"  What !  "  cried  old  Gideon,  in  amused  surprise ;  "  clear 
off  the  estate  !  throw  up  my  place  as  head  gamekeeper 
on  one  0'  the  best  shootin'  properties  in  England  !  and  all 
'cos  o'  this  here  piece  o'  work — this  here  stupid  love- 
making.     Drat  it  !    what  next,  Cap'en  ?  " 

"  You  may  be  sure,  my  good  friend,  I  should  never 
offer  such  a  suggestion  without  being  prepared  to  back 
it  up  in  some  way — in  a  substantial,  pecuniary  way  too ; 
you  understand  ? "  he  added,  nodding  his  head  signi- 
ficantly, and  taking  out  a  cigar,  which  he  proceeded  to 
light  with  a  thoughtful  air,  as  if  seeking  inspiration  from 
the  smoke. 

vol.  11.  c 
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"  The  Squire's  too  good  a  master — "  began  Gideon. 
"  Yes,  yes,  of  course,  Rolfe ;  I  know  all  about  that," 
interrupted  Heffernan5  blowing  short  quick  puffs  between 
every  few  words.  "  You  don't  suppose  I  haven't  taken 
into  consideration  all  the  pros  and  cons.  Now,  attend  to 
me — "  he  never  looked  the  keeper  in  the  face,  but 
watched  the  blue  clouds  of  smoke  soaring  upward  among 
the  leafless  branches — "you  may  not  exactly  understand 
it,  but  I  take  a  much  greater  interest  in  this  matter  than 
you  can  imagine ;  not  only  in  my  friend,  Mr.  Hector,  but 
in  your  good  little  daughter  as  well.  We  all  admire  her 
character  and  disposition ;  and  in  the  interest  of  the 
.Grayle  family  generally,  I  may  say  we  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude,  not  only  to  her,  but  to  her  parents,  for  past 
invaluable  services — ahem  !  " 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  repetition  in  all  this — nearly 
word  for  word  the  argument  he  had  used  to  Mrs.  Eolfe 
some  time  previously. 

"  Lor,  sir,  that's  nothing ;  it  ain't  worth  counting  of, 
as  we  said  afore  when  you  mentioned  it." 

"  But  we  think  differently,  Rolfe ;  and  I  maintain  we 
should  be  making  you  and  yours  a  very  poor  return  if  we 
did  not  try  to  avert  what  may  be  considered  an  impend- 
ing calamity — a  much  more  serious  matter,  perhaps,  than 
either  you  or  we  are  aware  of.  At  any  rate  I  have  felt  it 
my  duty  to  speak  out  plainly,  were  it  only  from  a 
charitable  motive,  if  I  may  say  so,  which  prompts  me  to 
try  to  snatch  your  daughter  from  a  dangerous  path.  It 
is  no  use  to  deny  it,  Rolfe,  there  is  danger,  say  what  you 
wiH — very  great  danger  too.  I  wish  to  explain  myself 
thus  clearly  in  order  to  impress  upon  you  the  part  I  am 
destined  to  play  in  this  domestic  drama ;  therefore  you'll 
understand  why  I've  put  it  to  you  so  emphatically,  and 
why  I  have  held  out  a  timely  warning." 
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"  I'm  sure  I'm  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Cap'en — " 

"There  is  not  the  least  obligation  on  your  side,  but 
there  will  be  on  mine,  and  I  may  add,  on  the  part  of  the 
family  also,  if  you  will  but  listen  to  advice,  and  conform 
with  what  I  wish  to  propose." 

"  I'll  do  my  best,  sir,  certingly,"  replied  Rolfe,  rather 
doubtfully,  and  shifting  uneasily  from  one  leg  to  the 
other,  for  he  knew  what  all  this  meant ;  and  accordingly 
added,  in  a  tone  of  mild  remonstrance,  "  But  when  you 
talk  of  my  giving  up  this  here  sitivation  just  so  as  to 
get  Lizzie  out  o'  the  way,  why,  Cap'en,  beggin'  your 
pardon,  I  must  say  that  seems  whol-/?/  onreasonable." 

n  It  might  seem  so,  Rolfe,  if  nothing  were  offered  in 
place  of  the  appointment — no  adequate  inducement  given 
you  for  leaving ;  but  such  is  not  the  case.  I  myself  will 
guarantee  to  get  you  into  a  position  elsewhere  as  good  as 
the  one  you  now  hold,  and  perhaps  better;  moreover,  if  a 
bit  of  money  at  the  back  of  that  will  be  of  any  use  to  you, 
why,  I'll  guarantee  you  shall  have  that  into  the  bargain." 

"  You're  very  kind,  Cap'en,  I'm  sure." 

"  Not  at  all.  I  mean  what  I  say.  What  do  you  think 
of  it  ?  " 

"  Well,  it  strikes  me,  Cap'en,  if  you'll  exkewse  me  for 
saying  so,  that  this  here's  a  matter  o'  business  betwixt 
me  and  the  Squire,  and  I  haven't  heard  no  word  from 
him  on  the  subject."  Nor  was  he  likely  to  do  so,  as 
Heffernan  very  well  knew.  His  plan  was  to  get  the 
gamekeeper  to  take  the  initiative,  and,  by  holding  out 
sufficient  inducement,  cause  him  to  volunteer  his  resig- 
nation with  a  view  to  bettering  himself. 

"  Well,  the  fact  is " — he  hesitated,  rather  nonplussed 
for  the  moment — "the  fact  is,  you  see,  Mr.  Grayle  has 
probably  some  delicacy  in  broaching  this  affair  to  you ; 
but  he  would,  I  know,  quite  understand  your  motive  if 
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you  proposed  to  resign  the  position  yourself,  and  would 
doubtless  show  his  appreciation  of  your  conduct  after- 
wards by — " 

"  Yes,  Cap'en,  that's  all  very  well;  but  if  the  Squire 
don't  order  me  off  hisself,  nor  don't  say  nothin'  to  me 
about  it,  why  should  I  want  to  go  ?  'Tain't  a  bit  likely 
I'm  a-goin'  to  chuck  up  a  place  like  this  here  in  a  hurry 
and— " 

"  You  evidently  misunderstand  me,  Rolf e ;  I  desired  to 
explain — " 

"  I  quite  understand,  Cap'en,  and  I  dessay  you  mean 
kindly  by  me  ;  but  you  see,  sir,  it  aint  'xactly  a  matter  o* 
money.  I'm  gettin'  an  old  man,  and  I  likes  the  Squire 
well ;  I  likes  this  place  too,  and  I've  made  my  home  here 
now,  which,  please  God,  I  intend  to  hang  on  to  till  He 
takes  me  to  a  better  one  up  above." 

Here  the  old  keeper  glanced  piously  towards  heaven, 
while  Heffernan,  in  his  heart,  consigned  him  to  the 
regions  below. 

"  Then  you  mean  to  say  nothing  would  induce  you  to 
fall  in  with  my  proposal  ?  "  asked  Heffernan,  growing 
impatient  at  the  old  fellow's  stubbornness.  "  D'you  mean 
to  tell  me  that  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds " — he  em- 
phasized the  amount  in  big  capitals — "  would  not  tempt 

you?" 

Two  hundred  pounds  was  a  large  sum  certainly — a  very 
large  sum,  and  a  great  temptation;  but  Gideon  Rolfe 
withstood  it,  though  it  did  make  his  mouth  water. 

"  Really,  Cap'en,  you're  very  good— you're  very  gene- 
rous, and  I  thank  you  kindly;  but,  as  I  say,  it  aint  a 
matter  o'  money  with  an  old  feller  like  me.  No,  no ;  it 
'on't  do,  Cap'en  ;  I  am  afraid  we  can't  agree  about  it.  But 
I'll  promise  you  one  thing — that  I'll  take  my  little  gal, 
Lizzie,  in  hand  and  give  her  a  good  talkin'  to,  and  so 
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shall  the  missus.  There  !  I  can't  say  no  fairer  nor  that ; 
and  you'll  see  this  here  fandango  '11  soon  blow  over — " 

"  That  it  won't,  if  you  don't  take  my  advice  !  "  ex- 
claimed Hefferinan,  as  he  jerked  the  ashes  off  his  cigar 
with  a  gesture  of  impatience.  "  However,  it's  no  use 
my  wasting  time  talking  any  more;  but,  mark  my 
words,  mischief  will  come  of  this  matter  as  sure  as  you're 
alive." 

"  I  pray  God  it  mayn't,  sir." 

"  Amen  to  that.  Remember,  I  warn  you  of  the  danger. 
I've  done  my  duty,  and  the  best  I  can  for  all  parties 
concerned,  so  my  conscience  is  clear.  One  word  more. 
If  you  do  happen  to  think  better  of  my  proposal  before  I 
leave  Barringtree  on  Monday,  well  and  good ;  I  shall  be 
happy  to  discuss  it  further  with.  you.  But  I'm  much 
mistaken,  Rolfe,  if  you're  not,  like  many  other  foolish 
people  I  know  of,  stiff-necked,  and  utterly  blind  to  your 
own  interests.     Good  day." 

So  saying,  he  abruptly  turned  on  his  heel,  and  hurried 
away  from  the  scene  of  his  failure. 

The  old  keeper  touched  his  hat  respectfully,  but  looked 
after  "the  Cap'en"  with  a  puzzled  expression  on  his 
face,  and  shook  his  grey  head  slowly  two  or  three  times, 
as  if  he  couldn't  at  all  make  out  what  it  meant.  It  would 
have  taken  a  wiser  man  than  Gideon  Rolfe  to  have  read 
the  secret  workings  of  that  subtle  brain. 

As  Heffernan  strode  along  towards  the  house  with 
quick,  ill-tempered  strides,  his  thoughts,  if  uttered  aloud, 
would  not,  I  fear,  have  been  couched  in  the  most  choice 
language.  It  was  very  disappointing — very  galling  and 
vexatious — to  be  thwarted  thus  after  such  self-imposed 
trouble  on  other  people's  behalf.  Here  the  seeds  of 
philanthropy,  fresh  from  a  soil  rich  with  the  best  and 
most  generous  intentions,  appeared  to  have  fallen  on  a 
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barren  spot,,  and  refused  to  take  root  where  the  bene- 
volent and  painstaking  sower  so  anxiously  desired  they 
should  strike  and  nourish. 

So  that  skeleton  continued  to  stare  at  Albert  Heffernan 
as  grimly  as  ever,  and  do  what  he  might  he  could  not 
close  the  cupboard  door  upon  it.  Like  a  hideous  scarecrow 
in  his  path,  it  seemed  to  stand  out  in  bold  relief  against 
the  horizon,  throwing  an  ugly  shadow  across  the  sunshine 
of  his  hopes,  and  haunting  him  whithersoever  he  turned. 
But  he  was  firmly  resolved  to  shake  it  off — he  would 
think  no  more  about  it,  and  would  defy  the  torments  of 
a  gnawing  conscience,  which  strove  to  overwhelm  with 
gloomy  retrospect  his  present  peace  and  happiness.  Let 
the  secret  of  the  past  lie  buried ;  who  was  going  to 
disentomb  it,  that  he  should  live  thus  in  chronic  fear  of 
its  resurrection  ? 
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"  Discord,  a  sleepless  hag,  who  never  dies, 
With  snipe-like  nose  and  ferret  glowing  eyes." 

Dr.  Warton. 

"  Sehr  nariirlich,  da  er  selbst  das  Geschopf  der  Zeit  ist,  da  seine 
Schicksale  anf  ihr  wie  auf  einem  immer  wogenden  Meere  schweben,  da 
er  nie  weiss,  ob  er  sich  der  Gegenwart  sicber  vertrauen  darf,  und  ob 
nicht  eine  triigerische  Zukunft  seiner  wartet." 

Von  Humboldt. 

"  And  so  you're  a  fine  soldier  now  intirely,  Hector,  and 
are  goin'  out  to  the  gorgeous  aist  to  have  a  fling  at  the 
black  fellers  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  hope  so ;  at  any  rate,  we're  ordered  to  the 
frontier,  and  there's  likely  to  be  a  bit  of  a  row,  I  sup- 
pose." 

u  Of  coorse.  Dear  nie  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Tewkesley — 
for  I  need  scarcely  say  it  was  the  little  Irish  lady  who 
spoke — "  you'll  be  coming  back  a  meejor,  or  a  curlonel, 
and  getting  up  a  volunteer  corps  among  our  boys,  I 
shouldn't  wonder." 

"Very  likely,  Aunt  Norah,  and  you  shall  command 
them." 

"  Ah,  faith  !  if  I  wasn't  a  woman,  I'd  like  to  be  a 
soldier,  Hector ;  that  I  would, — 
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1  Wid  me  foine  red  coat,  and  a  plume  in  me  hat, 

So  gaily  I'd  march  to  the  wars, 
To  the  roll  of  the  drum,  with  a  rat-tat-tat, 
And  return  agin  cover'd  with  scars.' 


It's  in  the  blood,  you  know ;  me  grandfather  was  a  gineral, 
and  as  hot  as  pepper — " 

"  There  you  certainly  take  after  him,  my  dear/' 
remarked  Mrs.  Grayle  senior,  tossing  her  ribboned  crest 
and  straightening  herself  in  her  chair  by  the  fire. 

They  were  in  the  library  after  luncheon,  weather-bound 
at  present,  for  it  was  raining  fast.  Hector  and  Mrs. 
Tewkesley  were  chatting  together  by  the  window,  and  the 
irascible  grandmother,  as  usual,  was  on  the  look-out  to 
say  something  disagreeable. 

The  old  beldame  had  been  especially  annoyed  during 
luncheon  with  Norah  Tewkesley,  for  presuming  to  offer 
Hector  certain  advice  exactly  opposed  to  that  given  by 
herself.  Doubtless  the  little  woman  did  so  designedly,  for 
it  was  her  delight  to  aggravate  her  inveterate  enemy,  and 
she  was  never  so  happy  as  when  they  were  at  it  hammer 
and  tongs.  More  than  a  week  had  passed  now  without  a 
real  good  row,  and  Paddy  thought  it  was  high  time  they 
had  one. 

"In  that  respect,  Norah,  I  say  you  certainly  take  after 
your  grandfather/'  repeated  Mrs.  Grayle,  in  a  louder  key, 
for  her  first  remark  had  been  ignored. 

"  Thank  ye,  ma'am ;  I  heard  ye,"  replied  Mrs. 
Tewkesley,  dropping  a  mock  curtsey;  "yes,  I  believe  I 
do.  The  blood  of  the  O'Hallorans  was  always  pretty 
hot,  and  I'm  not  ashamed  of  it." 

if  But  when  you  talk  of  '  having  a  fling  at  the  black 
fellers/  my  dear,"  sneered  Mrs.  Grayle,  "and  suchlike 
barrack  slang,  you  forget  your  position   as  a  minister's 
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wife — which  you  too  often  do — that  a  minister  preaches 
peace  and — " 

"  Faith  !  so  he  does,  ma'am ;  but,  as  Arthur  says,  you 
won't  have  it  at  any  price,  whatever  he  preaches." 

Arthur  was  fortunately  not  present  on  this  occasion. 

u  How  dare  he — how  dare  you — insinuate  such  a 
thing — ?  "  began  the  old  lady,  angrily. 

"Indeed  it's  no  insinuation/'  interrupted  Mrs. 
Tewkesley,  with  a  wicked  smile ;  "  it's  the  truth  I'm 
telling  ye ;  that's  what  me  husband  said." 

Norah  was  in  her  element  now. 

"  Then  your  husband  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  him- 
self—" 

"  So  he  ought,  ma'am ;  if  it  wasn't  his  duty ;  but,  ye 
see,  he  wishes  ye  to  practise  what  he  preaches,  and  not 
be  preaching  yourself  what  ye  don't  practise — nor  let  any 
one  else,  for  that  matter." 

li  Mrs.  Tewkesley  !  "  cried  her  antagonist,  fiercely,  "  I 
desire  you  will  hold  your  tongue  !  Your  husband  shall 
answer  for  both  your  insolence  and  his  own  too,  I  can 
tell  you." 

"  Poor  Arthur !  faith,  he  hasn't  time  to  attend  to 
these  little  trifles,  ma'am,  with  all  the  sowls  of  the  parish 
to  look  after,  let  alone  the  Hall !  won't  I  do  instead  ?  I'll 
be  responsible  for  the  two  of  us  anyway  !  Come  now, 
who's  afraid  ?  " 

She  looked  like  a  little  game  cock  in  petticoats,  while 
her  brogue  became  broader  and  broader  as  she  got  more 
excited,  and  which  she  purposely  exaggerated  because  she 
knew  Mrs.  Grayle  hated  to  hear  it, 

But  the  she-dragon  suddenly  turned  tail,  and  dropped 
her  voice  an  octave  to  suit  the  injured  martyr,  which  she 
always  did  when  she  thought  she  was  getting  the  worst 
of  it. 
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"  Really,  Norah,"  whined  the  old  woman,  "I've  had  too 
much  of  your  impertinence  to-day — my  nerves  won't 
stand  it."  Here  the  smelling-bottle  was  brought  into 
requisition,  while  she  continued  in  a  querulous  key, 
"  Percy,  what  are  you  made  of,  that  you  can  stand  there 
like  a  dying  duck  iu  a  thunderstorm,  and  hear  your  wife 
spoken  to  in  this  infamous  manner  ?  " 

If  the  Squire  was  not  exactly  a  dying  duck  he  was  cer- 
tainly a  very  indifferent  one  to  the  storm  that  was  rising, 
and  merely  replied,  calmly, — ■ 

"  Really,  my  dear,  you  must  excuse  me ;  you  won't  let 
people  alone,  and  I — I'd  rather  not  interfere — "  adding  in 
an  undertone,  as  he  made  his  escape  from  the  room, 
"  besides,  you're  well  able  to  take  care  of  yourself." 

So  she  was,  but  she  liked  to  drag  her  better  half — her 
very  much  better  half,  by  the  way — into  these  quarrels 
if  possible,  especially  as  she  was  so  jealous  of  Mrs. 
Tewkesley's  influence  over  him.  Failing,  however,  to 
embroil  the  Squire  on  this  occasion,  Mrs.  Grayle  prepared 
to  renew  the  battle  by  herself,  and  tried  a  fresh  mode  of 
attack  this  time. 

"  You  quite  misunderstand  me,  my  dear  Norah,  as  you 
generally  do."  She  resumed  presently,  with  a  different 
voice  and  a  languid  smile.  "  I  had  no  wish  to  be  the  least 
offensive" — this  meant- that  she  was  about  to  be  more 
offensive  still,  and  her  enemy  had  better  look  out  for 
squalls — "  all  I  intended  to  say  was  that  you  should  really 
guard  your  tongue  a  little;  such  dreadful  sentiments 
regarding  soldiers  and  the  horrors  of  warfare,  coming 
from  a  lady  and  a  Christian  clergyman's  wife,  are  neither 
dignified  nor  appropriate.  You  must  remember,  my  dear, 
that  pernicious  influence  and  advice  emanating  from  one 
whose  proper  vocation  it  is  to — " 

"Yes,  ma'am,  I  quite  agree  with  you;  and  if  we  all 
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stuck  to  our  proper  vocations  we  should  all  hold  our 
tongues  a  deal  more  than  we  do,  and  not  be  interferin'  with 
each  other  so  much;  and  faith,  that  would  be  an  excellent 
arrangement  for  ivery  one — " 

Hector  showed  his  approval  by  a  whispered  "hear,  hear," 
and  some  miniature  applause  on  the  sly  by  tapping  to- 
gether his  thumb  nails. 

"  Lady  Mountjoy,  I  appeal  to  you,"  cried  the  indignant 
old  woman  (her  ladyship  and  Clement  had  driven  over  to 
luncheon)  j  "  when  I  desire  to  remonstrate  kindly  and 
seriously  with  this — this  person,  I  ask  you,  is  it  respect- 
ful of  her  to—?  " 

"Pardon  me,  Mrs.  Grayle,"  interrupted  her  ladyship, 
flashing  an  encouraging  side-glance  at  Norah,  as  much  as 
to  say,  "Don't  be  afraid,  Fm  not  going  to  take  her  part," 
"  I  really  didn't  hear  the  argument.  I  was  talking  to 
Agnes." 

Turning  away  with  a  snort  of  disgust,  the  fiery  dragon 
now  commenced  a  long  tirade  at  the  intrepid  Norah — 
never  allowing  her  to  get  a  word  in  edgeways — until  one 
by  one  the  members  of  the  assembly  stole  out  of  the  room, 
and  finally  left  the  speaker  alone  in  her  glory,  with  empty 
benches — like  Lord  Brougham  at  the  end  of  his  oration. 

Hector  and  Clement  then  adjourned  to  the  billiard- 
room  ;  but  the  former  was  apparently  very  uneasy  and 
fidgety  about  the  weather,  and  alternately  looked  at  the 
barometer  and  out  of  window,  to  see  if  there  might  be  any 
chance  of  its  clearing  up. 

No  wonder  he  was  anxious,  for  he  had  an  important 
appointment  to  keep  that  afternoon ;  an  out-door  appoint- 
ment too,  so  that  the  steady  downpour  was  particularly 
provoking. 

A  groom  had  just  returned  from  the  neighbouring 
town,  bringing  with  him   the  second  post;  and  in  the 
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billiard-room,  on  a  bench  by  the  window,  lounged  Captain 
Heffernan,  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  a  letter  in  his  hand, 
and  that  same  old  frown  on  his  forehead. 

The  letter  did  not  look  like  a  dun,  nor  an  official ;  it 
was  evidently  not  a  gentleman's  writing,  nor  that  of  a  lady ; 
and  it  did  not  appear  to  be  either  a  circular  or  a  business 
letter.     Stay,  that's  just  what  it  was — a  business  letter. 

Let  us  take  a  peep  over  his  shoulder,  Asmodeus-like, 
and  see  what  it  is  about. 

"  Beeches  Lane,  Mentland,  Kent. 
March  3rd,  186—. 

"Dear  Mr.  Albert, — I  am  sorry  I  shan't  see  you  again 
to  say  good-bye,  so  I  write  this  before  you  sale  for  India, 
wishing  you  a  prosprus  voyge,  and  a  plessant  time  out 
there.  I  wrote  to  Joe  about  you  as  I  said  I  would,  and 
he  wrote  to  me  back,  saying  that  he  was  going  to 
volunteer  for  your  Eedgement  if  it  did  go  out,  but  if  not, 
he  should  come  home  with  his  and  get  transfurred  after- 
wards. You  know  how  fond  I  am  of  my  dear  son  Joey, 
Mr.  Albert,  and  you  know  what  a  lot  he  always  did  think 
of  you,  so  I  feel  sure  you'll  be  a  good  Captin  over  him," 
et  caetera,  et  csetera — 

Here  followed  a  long  rigmarole  about  her  son  Joey,  his 
virtues  and  so  forth,  which  the  reader  need  not  be  troubled 
with.     Further  on  we  get  to  the  pith  of  the  letter. 

"  By-the-bye,  Mr.  Albert,  I  went  to  see  those  old  Frosts 
the  other  day ;  they  were  both  very  well,  and  desired  to 
be  remembered  to  you  kindly,  and  thank  you  very  much 
for  your  last.  I  told  them  i  was  sure  you  would  allways 
be  mindful  of  their  interests  whereever  you  was,  and 
they  seemed  quite  sattisfied ;  but  when  I  menshuned  that 
you  were  going  to  India,  they  changed  their  tune  direckly, 
and  began  whining,  and  saying  they  knew  what  that 
meant,  and  that  if  so  be  as  you  really  was  going  out  to 
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furrin  parts  where  you  might  most  like  get  killed,  you 
ought  to  make  some  arrangement  before  going  so  that 
they  poor  old  soles  should  not  be  left  to  want  supposing 
anything  did  happen  to  you.  I  told  them  they  might 
trust  you  to  do  what  was  proper,  that  they  needunt  be 
afraid  for  you'd  be  safe  enough,  and  the  like ;  but  it 
wouldunt  do  at  all.  They  want  something  settled  for 
certain  in  case  of  accidents,  and  got  quite  clammerus  and 
disagreable,  say  all  i  could.  So,  Mr.  Albert,  I  thought  it 
best  to  write  to  you  at  once,  and  if  you'l  take  my  advise 
you'l  arrange  with  them  yourself.  I  should  just  give 
them  a  good  round  sum  before  leaving,  and  promise  more 
wether  you  return  or  not.  Can't  you  possible  run  down, 
and  see  the  old  people  yourself  before  you  go?  I  really 
think  I  would  if  I  was  you — nothing  like  doing  a  business 
of  that  sort  in  person.  Remember  they  are  queer  old 
fokes,  and  they  might  be  very  trubblesome — indeed  I  may 
say  very  dangrous — to  more  parties  than  one.  So  I  hope 
you'l  act  on  this  direckly,  and  when  you  do  settle  with 
them,  let  me  be  pressent,  and  we'll  bind  them  over  tight, 
and  makeit  their  interest  to  keep  their  mouths  shut.  Every- 
thing I  have  here  to  offer  is  at  your  service,  Mr.  Albert, 
and  I  shall  be  right  glad  to  see  you  once  more  at  the  little 
cottage;  it  will  remind  one  of  old  times.  Now  good-by 
till  then,  sir,  and  hoping  you'l  understand  I've  wrote  this 
with  the  best  intenshuns,  beleeve  me,  dear  Mr.  Albert, 

"Your  affecshunate  old  nurse, 
"  Hannah  Cokcoean. 
"N.B.  Dont  keep  on  worriting  yourself  about  certain 
things  at  Baringtree  what  I  told  you  of.  That's  all  safe 
enough.  And  as  to  that  other  matter  ever  coming  off  which 
your  so  afraid  of,  bless  you,  that  never  will  now,  not  if 
you  contiuue  to  act  as  clever  as  you  have  done.  So  cheer 
up,  and  dont  be  allarmed.     Come  direckly  if  you  can." 
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From  the  above  one  would  hardly  conjecture  that  these 
two  people  were  in  the  same  boat,  and  that  the  woman's 
safety  was  ev.en  dearer  to  her  than  HefFernan's.  But  such 
was  the  case.  To  him  the  letter  was  like  a  dose  of  nasty 
physic,  with  a  little  sugar-plum  at  the  end  to  take  the 
taste  away ;  but  the  wry  face  of  the  patient  could  not 
recover  itself  for  some  time  afterwards. 

Heffernan  was  not  a  man  to  hesitate  :  prompt  in  action 
as  in  thought,  his  mind  was  made  up  in  a  moment,  and  he 
acted  at  once. 

"  Hector/'  exclaimed  he,  as  that  young  gentleman  and 
Clement  entered  the  billiard-room,  "  will  the  Squire  mind 
my  having  the  dog-cart  to  drive  to  the  station  ?  I  find 
I  have  to  run  up  to  town  on  business  immediately.'" 

"  Certainly,  my  dear  fellow.  I'll  tell  my  grandfather, 
and  order  it  for  you  at  once.  But  are  you  really  obliged 
to  go  ?  " 

<(Iam  indeed." 

"  What  a  bore  !  " 

"  Horrid  nuisance,  but  it  can't  be  helped.  There  is 
an  express  at  4.10,"  he  added,  looking  at  his  watch. 
"  I  can  just  catch  that.  I  shall  be  back  to-morrow,  I 
expect." 

So  saying,  Heffernan  sprang  upstairs  to  his  bedroom, 
three  steps  at  a  time,  to  put  together  a  few  necessaries  in 
his  travelling-bag,  and  in  less  than  twenty  minutes  (after 
a  hurried  explanation  to  Agnes  and  the  others),  he  was 
on  his  way  to  the  station. 

Meantime  Hector  and  Clement  played  a  game  of 
billiards  together,  just  to  while  away  an  hour,  and  a  very 
one-sided  game  it  proved — quite  a  farce;  for  although 
Clement  was  but  a  moderate  performer,  his  opponent 
allowed  him  to  literally  walk  in  a  winner. 

Evidently  Hector's  heart  was  not  in  it ;  he  played  care- 
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less]  j,  and  missed  the  most  ridiculously  easy  strokes,  which 
at  another  time  he  could  have  accomplished  with  one  hand, 
and  his  whole  manner  was  preoccupied  and  distrait  He 
kept  going  to  the  window,  then  furtively  peeping  at  his 
watch,  and  inwardly  abusing  the  wretched  weather  the 
whole  time. 

"Why,  what's  the  matter  with  you  this  afternoon, 
Hec  ?  "  inquired  his  friend  ;  "you  seem  awfully  bothered 
by  the  elements.  One  would  think  you  were  going  to  give 
a  garden-party.  You're  all  abroad,  old  chap ;  I  never 
saw  you  play  worse.     Will  you  have  your  revenge  ?  " 

"All  right,  if  you  like/'  replied  Hector,  ignoring  Cle- 
ment's rally,  and  chalking  his  cue  pensively. 

"  I'd  better  give  you  points  this  time,  hadn't  I  ?  "  re- 
marked the  other,  grinning  at  his  own  assurance.  "  What's 
it  to  be  ?     Do  come  along,  if  you're  going  to  play." 

The  last  remark  was  elicited  by  Hector  once  more 
adjourning  to  the  window,  and  looking  out. 

"  'Pon  my  word,"  he  exclaimed,  returning  to  the  table 
with  sudden  alacrity,  "  I  believe  it's  going  to  clear  up 
after  all. 

It  had  certainly  become  a  little  lighter  during  the  last 
few  minutes,  and  Hector  had  detected  a  blue  patch  some- 
where in  the  sky  about  the  size  of  a  sixpence.  His  mental 
barometer  went  up  accordingly — a  foot  at  least. 

<l  Points  did  you  say  ?  you  insulting  old  rascal !  "  cried 
he,  flourishing  his  cue  cheerfully.  "  Let  it  be  fifty  up — I 
haven't  time  for  more ;  take  twenty  yourself,  and  look 
out  for  a  licking." 

The  sequel  certainly  justified  the  caution,  for  Clement 
barely  saved  his  double,  conceded  points  and  all,  and 
Hector  did  just  as  he  liked  with  the  balls.  The  reason 
was  obvious,  for  while  they  played  it  gradually  grew 
lighter  and  lighter  and  finally  stopped  raining  altogether. 
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"  I  must  be  off  now,  Clem/'  he  exclaimed,  tossing  his 
cue  into  the  rack.  "  Fve  a  heap  of  things  to  attend  to — 
see  you  again  before  you  go.  Ta-ta  !  "  and  he  vanished 
from  the  room  without  further  ceremony.  As  he  did  so, 
Clement  shook  his  head  knowingly  as  if  he  knew  all 
about  it. 

"  Silly  old  noodle  !  "  muttered  he ;  "  you  needn't  be  so 
mysterious;  just  as  if  a  fellow  couldn't  see  through  that. 
A  heap  of  things  to  attend  to  indeed  !  Somebody  inside 
a  heap  of  things,  I  dare  say  !  " 

Then  smiling  to  himself  at  this  shrewd  soliloquy,  he 
strolled  off  to  the  drawing-room. 
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"  And  more  she  yet  would  say,  and  strives  to  speak, 
But  warm,  fast  tears  begin  to  course  her  cheek, 
And  sobs  to  choke  her  ;  so,  reclining  still 
Her  head  upon  his  breast,  she  weeps  her  fill ; 
And  all  so  lovely  in  those  joyous  tears 
To  his  impassion'd  eyes  the  maid  appears ; — 
#  *  •  • 

'  One  kiss  !  '  said  he,  '  and  I  depart 

With  thy  dear  image  in  my  heart : 

One  more — to  soothe  a  lover's  pain, 

And  think  of  till  I  come  again  ! 

One  more.'     Their  red  lips  meet  and  tremble, 

And  she,  unskilful  to  dissemble, 

Allows,  deep  blushing,  while  he  presses, 

The  warmest  of  his  fond  caresses." 

Charles  Mackay. 

Clement  was  quite  correct  in  his  guess,  by  which  he 
meant  to  imply  that  his  friend  had  an  assignation  in  hand 
— with  whom  he  had  no  difficulty  in  surmising. 

True  it  was  that  Lizzie  had  half  pro  raised,  much  against 
her  conscience,  to  meet  Hector  once  more  for  the  last  time, 
just  to  say  good-bye,  since  he  was  going  so  very  far  away. 
He  had  literally  gone  down  on  his  knees — on  paper, 
in  the  shape  of  several  little  three-cornered  missives — to 
beg  for  this  interview,  confiding  such  missives  to  a  deaf 

vol.  ii.  •      l> 
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and  dumb  agent  who  might  be  relied  on  for  discretion 
and  silence.  This  agent  was  a  hollow  ash-tree  in  the 
convenient  vicinity  of  the  keeper's  cottage,  and  Hector 
had  recourse  to  that  old,  well-worn,  romantic  expedient, 
as  he  would  trust  no  one  with  his  letters,  and  could  not 
very  well  deliver  them  himself. 

Since  the  interview  (after  Master  Macbeth's  attack) 
which  had  led  to  such  eventful  consequences,  he  and 
Lizzie  had  naturally  met  more  than  once  in  the  park  and 
elsewhere,  though  such  meetings  were  accidental  rather 
than  designed.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  however, 
Hector  had  suggested  this  mode  of  communication ;  and 
although  Lizzie  vainly  protested,  and  never  answered  his 
letters,  she  felt  bound  to  remove  them  from  the  tree  lest 
they  should  fall  into  other  people's  hands  !  He  knew 
this,  and  was  satisfied. 

In  reply  to  his  urgent  request  for  this  final  farewell  he 
had  extracted  from  her  a  verbal  concession  at  last,  after 
much  persuasion — the  opportunity  occurring  as  he  rode 
through  the  gates  one  morning.  But  she  only  yielded 
under  this  pressure  from  positive  fear  of  his  doing  some- 
thing desperate,  for  she  really  couldn't  answer  for  his  dis- 
cretion, he  seemed  so  fearfully  headstrong  and  so  dread- 
fully in  love. 

The  afternoon  turned  out  quite  fine  by  four  o'clock,  and 
the  appointment  was  for  half -past,  in  the  wooded  walks 
by  the  lake  Hector  made  his  way  to  the  stable  yard  to 
release  his  new  pet,  the  St.  Bernard,  with  a  heart  bound- 
ing with  joy  at  the  prospect  of  meeting  her  once  more — 
not  casually,  but  as  two  lovers,  he  thought,  ought  to 
meet,  the  clandestine  nature  of  such  a  step  lending  it 
additional  charm. 

So,  in  defiance  of  everybody  and  everything,  and  not- 
withstanding all  the  recent  commotion,  he  was  still  hope- 
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lessly  and  passionately  enamoured,  and  would  have 
thought  it  hard  indeed  if  she  had  refused  to  grant  him 
this  interview  before  he  sailed  for  India.  He  had 
not  the  most  vague  idea,  at  present,  how  it  was  all 
to  end,  and  the  future  seemed  enveloped  in  an  im- 
penetrable mist ;  but  he  was  very  consistent  and 
earnest  in  his  devotion,  and  entertained  the  most 
honourable  notions  regarding  that  future.  To  him  there 
was  no  one  in  the  world  like  his  darling ;  and  if  the 
deep  resolutions  formed  in  his  heart  regarding,  her  had 
been  revealed  to  Gertrude  and  the  rest  of  the  family, 
such  resolutions  would  have  given  rise  to  keener  anxiety 
than  even  now  existed. 

Great  reliance  was  placed  in  the  result  of  his  temporary 
absence,  amid  scenes  of  excitement  in  distant  lands  ;  but 
greater  reliance  still  was  placed  in  Father  Time,  that 
universal  whitewasher,  who,  it  was  hoped,  would  soon 
wipe  out  the  effects  of  this  hair-brained  fancy,  and  bring 
the  hot-headed  youth  to  his  senses. 

When  Hector  hurried  through  the  walks  to  the  trysting 
place  agreed  upon,  all  nature  was  weeping  after  the  late 
heavy  rain,  and  every  early  bud  and  leafless  twig  added 
its  tear-drop  to  the  general  lamentation.  Anon,  the  sun 
glistened  through  the  dripping  branches,  and  changed 
those  leaden  drops  to  tears  of  joy,  which  quivered  and 
sparkled  like  myriads  of  diamonds  under  the  cheery 
smiles  of  Phoebus.  The  birds  twittered  and  caroled  in 
every  tree  and  shrub,  as  though  they  would  burst  their 
little  throats  with  rapturous  energy — these  tiny  feathered 
choristers  uniting  in  a  hymn  of  praise  to  Heaven  for 
the  reflected  glory  upon  earth. 

Hector,  of  course,  reached  the  appointed  spot  far  too 
soon ;  but  he  need  not  have  hurried  himself,  for  as  yet 
Lizzie    was    nowhere    to    be    seen,    and    nowhere    near. 

d  2 
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In  his  eager  haste  he  strode  along  through  the  walks 
with  rapid  strides,  abruptly  rounding  the  bends,  and 
brushing  against  the  weeping  shrubberies,  regardless 
of  the  copious  showers  of  tears  which  sprinkled  his  coat 
as  he  passed. 

The  rendezvous  was  to  be  beneath  a  hoary  elm,  riven 
to  the  roots  by  lightning,  and  resembling,  in  its  semi- 
moribund  state,  a  grey,  grisly  giant — a  well-known  tree 
from  this  fact,  and  therefore  a  convenient  spot  to  specify, 
being,  moreover,  in  the  most  secluded  part  of  the  walks. 
Hector  halted  beside  its  gnarled  and  knotted  trunk, 
and  wiped  the  raindrops  from  his  coat  and  hat,  then 
patted  the  St.  Bernard's  intelligent  head,  and  wondered 
how  long  she  would  be.  Presently  he  began  pacing  up 
and  down  like  a  sentry,  and  looked  at  his  watch  at  every 
turn.  He  certainly  must  have  had  six  months'  wear 
out  of  that  watch  during  the  afternoon,  and  the  waistcoat 
pocket,  too,  in  which  it  was  deposited. 

"Would  she  not  come  after  all?"  he  asked  himself, 
in  anxious  doubt.  He  knew  her  promise  had  been  un- 
willingly given,  and  was  but  half  a  promise  after  all. 
Yes,  she  meant  to  come ;  so  he  was  fretting  and  fuming 
to  no  purpose ;  but,  like  every  victim  to  that  tyrannizing 
passion,  first  love,  five  minutes  delay  to  him  seemed  like 
five  months. 

Presently  the  dog  pricks  up  its  ears,  and  utters  a 
slight  growl,  which  Hector  checks  peremptorily.  Then 
a  light,  pattering  footstep  i§  heard,  accompanied  by  the 
rustling,  fluttering  sound  of  a  dress  hurrying  along, 
and  in  another  moment  Lizzie  Rolfe  appears  on  the 
scene. 

Alas  for  the  hope  of  the  Grayle  family  !  That  little 
siren  looks  more  lovely  and  bewitching  than  ever,  if 
possible.     She  approaches  Hector  with  a  soft  blush  and 
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a  guilty  smile  on  her  face,  as  if  conscious  how  very 
naughty  it  is  of  her;  but  she  couldn't  help  it  when  he 
begged  so  hard. 

"  Oh,  Lizzie  !  "  he  cried,  after  their  first  greeting, 
"  how  can  I  thank  you  enough  ?  It  is  so  good  of  you, 
my  darling,  to  meet  me  here  to-day." 

u  Indeed,  I'm  afraid  it  is  not  at  all  good  of  me/'  she 
replied  ;  "  it  is  very  wrong — very  deceitful  and  wicked. 
But  I  read  your  letter  again,  and — and  it  was  so  touching 
(she  had  read  it  considerably  more  than  twice,  I  fancy), 
you  said  you  would  be  so  unhappy,  and  I  could  not  bear 
to  seem  unkind." 

"Then  I  say  it  is  good  of  you,  my  darling/'  he  ex- 
claimed, taking  both  her  hands  in  his,  and  gazing  into 
her  upturned  face  with  tender  affection.  "  There  can  be 
no  harm  in  it ;  nor  shall  you  ever  regret  one  single 
moment  passed  with  me,  so  do  not  fear.  You  know 
what  I've  said  over  and  over  again,  Lizzie,  and  you  may 
indeed  have  faith  and  confidence.  Tell  me,  you  do  trust 
me,  don't  you  ?  " 

Her  answer  was  scarcely  audible,  but  it  seemed  to 
satisfy  him,  for  he  drew  her  unresisting  figure  nearer  to 
him,  and  kissed  her  in  token  of  approval. 

"  But  look,  darling,"  he  said,  after  a  short  pause  ;  "  this 
is  the  dog  I  told  you  about.  I  haven't  introduced  you 
to  each  other  yet.  Poor  old  fellow  !  he  has  no  name 
at  present,  so  I  can't.  He's  waiting  to  be  christened 
by  you,  Lizzie — his  future  little  mistress.  There,  see  !  he 
actually  understands  what  I  say." 

It  would  appear  so,  for  the  St.  Bernard  wagged  his 
tail  as  Hector  spoke,  and,  raising  himself  on  his  hind 
legs,  placed  his  paws  on  Lizzie's  shoulders,  and  licked 
her  cheek  ;  as  he  stood  up  thus  he  was  rather  the  taller 
of  the  two. 
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"  Down,  old  fellow  ! "  cried  Hector,  taking  hold  of 
the  dog's  collar ;  "  down  !  Come,  you  mustn't  be  quite 
so  demonstrative — on  a  first  acquaintance,  too.  I'm  very 
sorry,"  he  added,  with  a  smile,  and  brushing  the  marks 
of  the  huge  paws  off  her  waterproof. 

Lizzie  was  a  little  disconcerted  at  first  by  the* animal's 
boisterous  caress ;  but  recovering  herself,  she  patted  his 
broad  head,  and  made  friends  with  him  at  once. 

"  What  a  beauty  he  is  !  "  she  said,  "  so  noble-looking  ! 
I'm  sure  he'd  prove  a  good  friend  to  any  one  who  was 
kind  to  him." 

"  You  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  putting  that  to 
the  test ;  for,  as  I  told  you  in  my  note,  he  is 
yours." 

"  Oh,  but  Mr.  Hector,  it — it  is  very  kind  of  you ;  but 
how  can  I  accept  him  ?  What  will  my  father  and  mother 
think — after  all  that  has  been  said,  too  ?  " 

"  Leave  that  to  me,  Lizzie.  I'll  let  your  father  under- 
stand that  he-  is  to  take  care  of  the  dog  for  me  in 
my  absence ;  but  you  will  look  after  him  yourself,  and 
consider  him  your  property,  won't  you  ?  " 

"Thank  you  very  much  indeed,  then — I  will,  sir;  I'm 
sure  I  shall  be  very  fond  of  him — he's  a  darling." 

She  stooped  down,  put  her  arms  round  the  dog's  neck, 
and  kissed  its  forehead,  to  which  the  animal  submitted 
very  demurely,  as  if  he  highly  approved  of  the  pro- 
ceeding. 

He  was  indeed  a  splendid-looking  fellow;  a  rough- 
coated  St.  Bernard  of  the  purest  breed ;  in  colour,  dark 
brown,  with  white  chest  and  legs,  and  standing  over 
thirty  inches  at  the  shoulder;  gentle  in  nature,  yet 
brave  and  strong  as  a  lion,  with  an  unusually  intelligent 
cast  of  countenance,  and  a  benign  expression  on  his 
handsome  face,  which  at  once  won  Lizzie's  affection. 
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Hector  looked  on  with  a  pleased  expression,  even  if  he 
felt  a  little  jealous  of  those  treasured  caresses  being 
lavished  on  a  dog. 

"  Now,  Lizzie ;  what  shall  we  call  him  ?  "  he  asked, 
as  she  rose  from  her  stooping  posture.  "  Can't  you  think 
of  a  name  ?  " 

"  I'm  afraid  I'm  not  clever  enough,  Mr.  Hector." 

"  And  at  the  same  time  I  wish  you  could  think  of 
some  other  name  for  me,  little  girl;  not  Mr.  Hector, 
it  is  so  dreadfully  formal :  why  not  Hector  ?  " 

"  Ob,  no,  I  dare  not;  indeed  I  couldn't." 

"  And  pray,  why  not  ?  " 

"It  would  not  seem  proper  or  respectful,  and — and — 
please  don't  ask  me,  I  would  rather  not." 

"  Not  yet,  perhaps.  Very  well,  Lizzie,"  he  rejoined, 
rather  amused  at  her  extreme  diffi deuce,  though  he  would 
gladly  have  dispensed  with  it.  e<  Just  as  you  wish ;  I  won't 
press  it.  But,  to  return  to  the  dog,  what  is  his  name 
to  be  ?  " 

"  He  deserves  a  very  beautiful  one,  I'm  sure.  I 
couldn't  think  of  anything  good  enough." 

"  Well,  I  have  thought  of   one    for   you,    Lizzie — an 
appropriate  name.     We  will  christen  him  Mizpali.     Do 
.  you  like  that  ?  " 

"  It  is  from  the  Bible — from  Genesis,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  It  is.  Do  you  know  what  it  means  ? "  he  asked, 
taking  her  hand  again,  and  looking  tenderly  into  her 
lovely  face. 

M  Ah,  yes,  I  think  I  remember,"  she  replied,  blushing, 
and  placing  her  disengaged  hand  on  the  St.  Bernard's 
head,  as  though  christening  him  at  once  by  the  significant 
action.  "  The  passage  runs,  '  and  he  called  it  Mizpah,  for 
he  said,  the  Lord  watch  between  me  and  thee,  when  we 
are  absent  one  from  another.'  " 
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"  And  I  pray  that  He  may  do  so,  my  darling,"  re- 
joined Hector,  "  and  give  us  safely  back  to  each  other 
again.  But  the  exact  meaning  of  Mizpah  is  a  sentinel, 
Lizzie ;  and  here  is  one  to  guard  you  in  your  ramblings 
with  zealous  care ;  I  wish  this  noble  animal  to  be  a 
link  between  us  when  I  am  thousands  of  miles  away. 
I  know  your  scruples — I  know  it  is  of  no  use  asking 
you  to  write  to  me  ;  but  you  ivill  think  of  me  some- 
times, won't  you  ?  You  won't  quite  forget  me  when 
you  look  at  Mizpah,  and  remember  why  we  called  him 
so?" 

"  Ah,  indeed,"  she  sighed ;  "  my  memory  will  need  no 
help.  I  shall  always  think  of  you,  always — but  only  as 
something  far  beyond  my  reach.  I  have  no  right  to 
think  otherwise." 

"Again  that  misgiving,  Lizzie  !  Oh,  why  will  yon 
be  so  hopeless  ?  Have  I  not  pledged  you  my  word  ? 
Have  more  faith  in  me,  dear  one,  and  look  to  the 
happy  future  when  our  fondest  dream  shall  be 
realized." 

"I  dare  not  do  so;  indeed  I  wish  I  could;  but  I 
feel  I  have  already  brought  about  much  trouble  to  you 
and  yours — that  I  have  no  right  to  take  your  love — 
though,  God  knows,  I  could  not  help  it."  Her  voice 
was  broken  and  trembling  now.  "  I  meant  no  harm, 
but  I  feel  so  weak — so  very  weak  and  worthless  where 
you  come,  and  I — I  cannot  control  my  heart." 

"  Why  should  you  try,  my  sweet  darling  ?  It  is  beyond 
your  control  now,  for  yon  have  given  it  to  me ;  it  is 
mine  now,  is  it  not,  Lizzie?  Let  mutual  faith  be  our 
future  shield,  and  give  us  confidence  in  ourselves  and  in 
each  other.  As  to  what  the  whole  world  may  think  or 
say,  do  not  mind ;  others  will  learn  by-and-by  to  appre- 
ciate you  as  you  deserve." 
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"  But  you  have  only  known  me  such  a  little  while ;  how 
can  you  tell  what  my  life  has  been  before — before  we 
came  here  ?  Have  you  no  curiosity  to  learn  more  about 
me  ?  " 

Hector  shook  his  head  with  an  air  of  perfect  trust. 

She  appeared  as  if  desirous  to  say  something  further, 
and  hesitated  for  a  minute  \  but  changed  her  mind  ap- 
parently, and  observed,  with  a  tearful  smile, — 

"You  are  so  full  of  hope  that  I'm  quite  ashamed  at 
having  none  at  all.  And  sometimes,  when  I  hear  you 
talk  like  this,  I  feel  almost  as  if  I  could  share  such 
hope;  but  then,  directly  I'm  alone  again,  the  feeling 
dies  away;  and  when  I  go  to  bed  I  lie  for  hours 
thinking  and  thinking,  and  trying  to  feel  as  you  do; 
but  it's  of  no  use,  I  never  can ;  and  I  fall  asleep  with  a 
weary  spirit,  only  to  wake  in  the  morning  more  hopeless 
than  ever." 

"  Ah,  but  you  will  learn  to  be  braver  by-and-by,  and, 
as  our  love  grows  older,  your  faith  in  me  will  gather 
strength. " 

11  My  faith  in  you  could  never  be  stronger  than  it  is 
at  this  moment.  I  hardly  know  what  it  is  I  fear,  but  I 
seem  to  dread  the  future — more  than  ever  now  that  you 
are  going  so  far  away,  and  I  feel  I — I  may  never,  never 
see  you  again." 

When  Lizzie  said  this  she  fairly  broke  down,  and  hid 
her  face  on  his  shoulder,  sobbing  bitterly. 

"  Come,  little  girl,"  he  whispered,  after  allowing  her 
to  give  way  for  a  few  seconds,  and  fondling  her  wavy 
hair  the  while,  "  this  is  our  last  farewell  before  I  go, 
and  you  mustn't  let  me  see  those  pretty  eyes  all  dimmed 
with  tears.  Look  up  at  me  again  and  smile — just  one 
little  smile,  to  cheer  me  on  my  way,  or  I  shall  leave 
with  a  heavier  heart  than  I  thought." 
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She  tried  to  be  brave,  and,  forcing  back  her  tears 
with  an  effort,  obeyed  him ;  but  the  smile  was  not  a 
success.  "  You  are  going  to  India  as  a  soldier,"  she 
murmured,  presently,  "  and  there's  to  be  a  war,  is  there 
not  ?  » 

"  Nothing  very  serious,  I  expect — " 

"  But  still  you  may  be  in  danger ;  and  I  cannot  help 
feeling  that — that  you  are  only  going  because  of  me. 
I  mean  that  they  have  planned  to — to  get  you  away 
on  account  of  all  this." 

"  Oh,  but  you  mustn't  think  that.  You  remember  I 
said  some  time  ago  that  I  thought  of  going ;  and  it  is 
my  own  choice  entirely.  Wiry  should  you  fancy  such  a 
thing?" 

"  Because  I  feel  sure  of  it ;  and  I  know  your  friends 
must  hate  me.  Bemember,  you  were  once  in  danger 
of  your  life,  all  through  me.  Oh,  how  I  trembled 
when  I  heard  of  that  dreadful  night !  and  how  thankful 
I  was  that  some  one  was  there  to  save  you." 

"  I  certainly  had  a  narrow  escape.  But  the  worst  of 
the  affair  was  the  gossip  it  caused  afterwards;  and  I 
dreaded  your  dear  name  being  spoken  lightly  of." 

a  I  should  never  fear  what  people  said  of  me  so  long 
as  they  only  coupled  my  name  with  yours." 

She  glanced  up  into  his  face  with  such  a  sweet,  loving 
look  that  Hector  felt  he  would  have  gladly  laid  down 
his  life  for  her  sake,  if  needs  be — that  no  sacrifice  in 
the  world  would  be  too  great. 

"  I  know  it  is  as  I  say,"  she  continued,  <(  that  our 
love  has  brought  about  this  separation,  and  has  sent 
you  from  your  home.  Can  I-  then  help  a  feeling  of 
self-reproach  ?  for,  if  any  ill  should  befall  you  in  a  distant 
country,  it  would  kill  me — indeed  it  would.  Oh,  how 
I  shall  pray  night  and   day  for  you,  my  darling,   that 
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God    may    watch    over    and    guard    you    through    every 
danger." 

My  darling  !  Could  he  believe  his  ears  ?  And  just  now 
she  would  not  even  call  him  by  his  Christian  name.  But 
surely  such  passionate  depth  of  feeling  may  well  excuse 
Lizzie's  inconsistency, — 

"  She  loved  hini — oh,  such  love  as  her's  but  dwells 
'Mid  rugged  rocks  and  solitary  dells  ! 
'Tis  seldom  found  where  splendour  rules  the  thought ; 
By  bitterness  alone  such  gem  is  bought  : 
Dear  child  of  nature  !  " — 

Pure-hearted,  simple-minded  girl  as  she  was,  her  love 
was  to  him  a  priceless  treasure  indeed  ;  and,  whatever 
the  sequel,  the  delicious  sweets  of  the  present  could 
hardly  be  outbalanced  by  bitterness  in  the  future. 

No  other  word  was  spoken  for  a  while.  A  long  em- 
brace followed  Lizzie's  last  sentence,  and  Mizpah  gazed 
in  stolid  gravity  at  that  loving  pair,  as  they  stood  thus, 
heart  to  heart,  and  lip  to  lip,  in  silent  eloquence. 

But  it  must  come,  that  dread  farewell!  That  word 
must  be  whispered  at  last  with  aching  heart  and  choking 
voice. 

The  gentle,  yielding  nature  of  the  woman,  gives  way 
completely  beneath  the  ordeal,  and  then  Hector  feels 
assured  how  deeply,  how  devotedly  she  loves  him.  All 
restraint  is  cast  aside  in  her  abandoned  grief,  and  he, 
poor  boy,  has  more  than  he  can  bear  to  support  her 
trouble  and  his  own  as  well,  for  no  words  now  can  serve 
to  comfort  her. 

She  lingers  round  his  neck,  and  murmurs  through  her 
heart-broken  sobs  of  the  love  she  has  never  dared  to 
betray  till  now  j  then  wildly  implores  him  to  think  no 
more  of  her,  to  try  and  forget  her — that  she  is  not  worthy 
of  him ;  and  the  next  moment  is  praying  silently  to  God 
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that  He  may  give  her  her  heart's  desire,  and  bring  it  to 
pass  ! 

They  cannot  yet  tear  themselves  away  from  each  other, 
those  poor  children  ;  therefore,  as  they  move  at  last  from 
the  place  of  tryst,  he  walks  by  her  side,  and  accompanies 
her  far  across  the  park  towards  the  lodge. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


"  To  cheat  surprise  and  prying  eyes, 
Kiss  me  quick,  and  go  !  " 

When  Hector  and  Lizzie  emerged  from  the  shady  groves, 
the  rain- charged  clouds  had  all  swept  onward  to  the  sea, 
and  a  golden  sunset  shed  its  mellow  lustre  on  the  distant 
woods,  and  threw  a  flood  of  yellow  light  across  the 
undulating  sward,  which  illumined  the  front  windows  of 
the  Hall,  and  made  them  look  like  burnished  gold,  or  as 
though  a  fierce  fire  were  raging  within.  As  the  soft 
beauty  of  the  scene,  thus  bathed  in  the  evening  glow, 
burst  on  his  gaze,  it  made  Hector  think,  with  a  sigh, 
what  a  fair  spot  it  was  to  leave  for  the  burning  plains 
of  India,  even  for  a  short  time.  He  was  essentially  a 
home-bird,  and  now  that  he  had  found  a  mate,  migration 
had  less  charm  for  him  than  ever. 

Suddenly  Lady  Mountjoy  and  her  son  were  seen 
driving  up  the  avenue  from  the  Hall;  then,  for  dis- 
cretion's sake,  and  on  an '  urgent  appeal  from  Lizzie,  the 
lovers  separated  at  last,  and  while  she  continued  on  her 
homeward  path,  Hector  Grayle,  having  taken  one  more 
kiss  ere  they  parted,  branched  off  towards  the  avenue, 
and  trusted  that  the  occupants  of  the  pony-carriage 
might  not  have  observed  them  together.     Mizpah  followed 
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him,  for  the  dog's  transfer  from  the  Hall  to  the  Lodge 
was  to  be  arranged  with  Rolfe  afterwards. 

The  direction  Hector  was  taking  wonld  intercept  the 
approaching  carriage,  supposing  both  to  be  going  at  the 
same  pace ;  but  he  hoped  it  would  pass  just  far  enough 
for  a  distant  salute  and  no  more,  for  he  dreaded  her 
ladyship's  sharp  eyes  and  voluble  tongue.  Rather  to  his 
annoyance,  however,  the  cream-coloured  ponies  were 
pulled  up  into  a  walk ;  so  there  was  no  help  for  it — he 
must  face  them. 

"I  want  so  much  to  see  that  beautiful  new  dog  of 
yours,  Hector! "  exclaimed  her  ladyship,  as  they  drew  near. 
"  Oh,  what  a  lovely  beast !  he's  really  quite  a  picture  !  " 

Mizpah  looked  up  at  Lady  Mountjoy  as  though  he 
might  have  felt  a  sort  of  galvanic  shock  from  her  glit- 
tering eyes,  waved  his  tail  slowly  once  or  twice,  and 
yawned. 

"  A  St.  Bernard,  isn't  it  ?  "  she  asked,  showing  all  her 
white  teeth  at  the  dog,  as  if  to  challenge  him  to  a  com- 
parison.    "  What's  his  name  ?  " 

"I — I'm  not  sure  yet,"  fibbed  Hector,  in  a  careless 
tone.     "  I  don't  know  what  I  shall  call  him  at  present." 

Meanwhile,  Clement  was  watching  Lizzie's  retreating 
figure  with  an  amused  smile  on  his  face,  which  he  took  no 
pains  to  conceal,  and,  in  the  most  provoking  manner, 
kept  peering  over  Hector's  head  as  the  latter  leant 
into  the  carriage.  Hector  noticed  this,  and  won- 
dered if  they  saw  him  walking  with  her ;  but  any  doubt 
on  this  point  was  set  at  rest  at  once  by  Lady  Mountjoy. 
Mizpah  no  longer  engrossed  her  attention — that  was 
merely  an  excuse  for  stopping.  She  also  looked  in- 
quisitively after  Lizzie,  and  Hector  began  to  wish  them 
both  at  Jericho  beyond  Jordan,  ponies  and  all. 

"  You  naughty  boy  !  "  observed  her  ladyship,  with  a 
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very  sly  flash ;  "  who  is  that  young  lady  you  have  just 
left  ?  i~  know.  Ah,  it's  lucky  you're  going  to  India 
next  week,  I  think.  What  will  you  give  me  not  to 
tell  ?  " 

u  Really,  you're  quite  welcome/'  replied  Hector,  flush- 
ing up,  and  a  little  inclined  to  lose  his  temper ;  "  at  least, 
I  don't  know  what  you  mean — " 

"  Don't  you  ?  Never  mind ;  I  won't  tell  this  time. 
Youug  people  will  be  young  people;  but  pray  be  discreet, 
there's  a  dear  boy." 

So  saying,  Lady  Mountjoy  prepared  to  whip  up  the 
creams,  for  by  going  on  now  she  would  just  catch  Lizzie 
ere  she  turned  into  the  lodge. 

Since  this  little  scandal,  the  keeper's  daughter  had 
become  naturally  rather  an  object  of  curiosity ;  and 
although  her  ladyship  had  seen  her  often  enough  before, 
she  wanted  to  have  another  good  look  at  her  now. 

Hector  seemed  to  divine  the  intention,  and  would  not 
have  his  darling  stared  at,  so  he  purposely  detained  them. 

"You're  coming  down  to  Portsmouth,  Clem,  to  see  us 
off  on  Wednesday,  aren't  you  ?  "  he  asked. 

Clement  said  he  was,  and  that  he  hoped  to  escort 
Hector's  mother  and  sister  thither. 

A  few  more  observations  were  exchanged  (Lady  Mount- 
joy  all  the  while  impatient  to  start),  and  then  Hector, 
seeing  that  Lizzie  had  got  safely  to  earth,  and  disappeared 
through  the  creeper- covered  porch,  allowed  the  pony- 
carriage  to  pass  on,  and  wished  them  good  night  with  a 
triumphant  jerk  of  his  hat  at  her  ladyship,  as  much  as  to 
say,  "  Sold  again  !  " 

He  looked  after  them  as  they  drove  off  down  the 
avenue,  wondering  whether  Lizzie  would  come  out  to 
open  the  gates.  No;  she  did  not.  Some  man  was 
standing  there  ready,  so  Lady  Mountjoy  was  disappointed. 
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Hector  Grayle  afterwards  made  his  way  across  to 
Crutch  Hut,  to  say  good-bye  to  his  great-uncle,  as  he 
had  promised,  whom  he  found  in  his  sanctum,  waiting 
to  receive  him,  with  some  marvellous  milk-puuch  at  hand, 
which  had  been  brought  up  from  the  cellar  in  honour 
of  the  occasion. 

Mizpah,  whom  Hector  forgot  for  the  moment,  walked 
grandly  into  the  room  after  his  master,  and  thereupon 
frightened  the  black  cat  by  the  hearth  into  a  state  of 
frenzy.  The  sudden  appearance  of  such  a  monster  as  the 
St.  Bernard  at  once  converted  poor  puss  into  a  sable 
archway  of  bristling  fur,  which  suddenly  broke  down,  and 
tried  to  vanish  up  the  chimney.  The  growling  and 
spitting  of  the  cat,  and  Gruropy's  excited  falsetto,  were 
sufficient  hints  that  Mizpah's  company  could  be  dis- 
pensed with,  so  Hector  committed  him  to  the  mat  out- 
side. 

"  But  where's  that  Captain  Thingumabob  ?  "  inquired 
the  old  bachelor,  techily,  a  little  ruffled  already  at  the 
outrage  to  puss's  feelings,  which  irritability  was  increased 
at  Heifernan's  non-appearance.  "I  thought  he  was 
coming  with  you." 

"  So  he  was,  Uncle  Andrew,  but  he  was  unexpectedly 
summoned  to  town  on  urgent  business,  otherwise  he 
certainly  would  have  called  to-day." 

Now,  this  was  scarcely  a  fact ;  for  when  Hector  had 
proposed  the  visit  to  Heffernan,  the  latter  had  excused 
himself  on  the  plea  that,  as  he  was  the  Squire's  guest  and 
knew  of  the  existing  feud  between  the  two  brothers,  it 
would  hardly  be  etiquette,  he  thought,  for  him  to  call  at 
Crutch  Hut.  Hector,  however,  considered  that  it  would 
be  better  not  to  put  it  in  this  light  to  Grumpy,  so  was 
glad  of  a  plausible  excuse.  As  far  as  his  own  visit  was 
concerned,  the   Squire  had  too  great  faith    in  Hector's 
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character  to  tliink  of  placing  a  veto  on  any  of  his  actions ; 
and  although  he  objected  to  his  grandson  cultivating 
Grurnpy's  society  in  a  general  way,  he  could  have  no 
objection  to  his  visiting  Crutch  Hut  just  to  bid 
his  great-uncle  good-bye  on  an  occasion  like  the 
present. 

"  Uruph !  the  captain  has  gone  to  town,  has  he  ? " 
grunted  Grumpy,  in  a  surly  voice.  "  It's  a  funny  thing 
how  civil  people  can  be  when  they  want  to  make  use  of 
one.  Now,  I  don't  know  whether  you're  aware  of  it, 
boy,  but  when  he  was  quite  a  youth  I  knew  that  Mr. — 
Mr. — what's-his-name  ?  3 

"  Heffernan." 

a  Ah,  HefFernan.  It  wasn't  that,  though,  when  I 
knew  him — it  was  Denby.  He's  taken  the  other  name 
since.  However,  I  was  going  to  tell  you ;  I  knew  him 
years  ago — was  one  of  his  Trustees,  and  he  couldn't  be 
civil  enough  then — because  he  found  me  useful,  I  sup- 
pose. Well,  the  Trust  was  wound  up  long  ago,  and  I've 
nothing  more  to  do  with  it;  but  I  think  it's  a  very 
queer  thing  that  that  fellow's  never  called  to  see 
me  since  he's  been  about  here.  What  do  you  think, 
boy?" 

"  Perhaps  he  didn't  know,  uncle — " 

ff  Know  !  of  course  he  knows — thinks  I've  forgotten, 
p'r'aps;  but  I  never  forget — or,  maybe,  fancies  I  don't 
twig  him  by  his  new  name,  and  thinks  it's  not  worth 
while  calling;  but  I  happened  to  find  it  out  by  accident. 
However,  that's  neither  here  nor  there ;  it  don't  signify  a 
pin  to  me  if  a  man  forgets  his  manners.  I  thank  my  stars 
I've  nothing  more  to  do  with  Trusts  and  botherations ;  I 
only  accepted  that  to  oblige  a  very  old  friend — never 
would  have  anything  to  say  to  them  in  my  own  family — 
hate  having  any   dealings  with  one's  relations,    umph  ! 
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Fill  your  glass,  boy;  you  won't  find  a  headache  in  a 
gallon  of  that." 

Now,  that  objecting  to  deal  with  one's  relations  is  a 
very  convenient  pretext  to  some  people,  no  doubt — a 
handy  phrase  to  suit  the  utterly  selfish  man.  But  it 
simply  means,  in  most  cases,  that  the  wealthier  member  of 
a  family  desires  to  shake  off  and  alienate  himself  from  his 
pauper  relatives — hating  them,  maybe,  in  his  unnatural 
heart  for  their  poverty,  as  if  they  had  committed  some 
heinous  offence  in  being  less  fortunate  than  himself. 
Much  pleasure  may  his  riches  bring  him  in  the  end,  if  he 
lives  long  enough  to  find  he  has  a  conscience  !  Such  a 
man,  indeed,  verifies  the  old  Latin  dictum,  acerrima 
proximorum  odia,  of  which  Grumpy  Grayle,  in  certain 
respects,  may  be  taken  as  another  illustration. 

He  seemed  to  be  in  anything  but  a  good  humour  that 
evening,  either  from  Heffernan's  remissness  or  his  cat's 
discomfiture ;  and  so  much  put  out  was  he  that  he  quite 
forgot  to  tender  the  valuable  advice  he  had  prepared  for 
his  nephew,  though  the  latter  certainly  didn't  lose  much 
by  this  omission. 

Taking  it  altogether,  then,  Hector  Grayle  did  not  find 
his  visit  to  Crutch  Hut  a  very  pleasant  one,  and  was 
rather  glad  to  make  his  escape  eventually,  after  he  had 
lauded  the  milk-punch  to  the  skies,  conciliated  the  cat, 
and  otherwise  tried  to  soothe  the  irritable  Grumpy,  before 
he  finally  wished  him  good-bye. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
"the  food  of  love." 

If  music  be  the  food  of  love,  play  on, 
Give  me  excess  of  it ;       *         * 
That  strain  again  ;  — it  had  a  dying  fall : 
0,  it  came  o'er  my  ear  like  the  sweet  south, 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets, 
Stealing  and  giving  odour." 

Shakspeare. 

Hinc  venti  dociles  resono  se  carcere  solvunt, 
Et  cantum  acceptd  pro  libertate  rependunt. 

The  following  Sunday  was  the  last  that  Hector  Grayle 
would  spend  at  Barringtree  for  many  a  day — perhaps,  a 
year  or  two — he  could  not  tell  how  long ;  and  after 
evening  service,  which  was  over  about  five  o'clock,  he 
lingered  behind  with  Agnes,  to  indulge  in  a  fond  farewell 
to  the  dear  old  organ. 

This  was  his  favourite  instrument,  on  which  he  was  no 
mean  performer ;  and  many  an  hour  of  his  leisure  time 
did  he  pass  in  Barringtree  Church,  where  he  played  on 
by  himself  (as  if  under  inspiration)  the  most  varied 
modulations,  and  made  the  sacred  walls  re-echo  with  the 
delicious  roll  of  music — now  soft  and  tremulous  like  a 
plaintive  wail,  now  bursting  out  with  loud  trumpet  notes 
into  a  glorious  peal  which  seemed  to  shake  the  very  roof. 
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He  played  with  exquisite  feeling,  and  the  deep-toned  organ 
responded  sweetly  to  his  touch — 

"  Hence  at  command  th'  obedient  zephyrs  rise, 
Burst  their  sonorous  cells,  and  fill  the  skies  ; 
Unfetter'd  now  their  grateful  echoes  roll — 
Then  in  soft  cadence  die  upon  the  soul." 

After  some  favourite  voluntaries,  Agnes  chose  the 
beautiful  hymn,  "  A  few  more  years  shall  roll,"  in  which 
Hector  took  the  tenor,  and  the  clear  voices  of  the  brother 
and  sister  rang  through  the  empty  church  in  sweetest 
harmony.  The  last  notes  of  the  hymn  died  away,  and 
the  echoes,  in  their  final  struggle  for  existence,  seemed 
to  lose  themselves  in  the  hollow  roof  overhead,  and  to 
sink  into  the  vaults  below.  Then,  in  the  dead  silence  that 
followed,  a  stifled  sob  was  heard,  proceeding  from  some- 
where near  the  vestibule,  and  presently  the  figure  of  a 
young  girl  stole  softly  out  into  the  evening  twilight. 

There  seems  to  be  some  secret  fascination  in  sorrow 
— an  indescribable  feeling  of  pleasure  in  enduring  pain, 
when  the  deepest  grief  is  nursed  in  the  tortured  breast 
as  though  it  were  a  welcome  joy  instead  of  a  harrowing 
bitterness.    Indeed,  as  old  Burton  so  pithily  expresses  it, 

"  All  my  joys  to  this  are  folly! 
Naught  so  sweet  as  melancholy." 

Lizzie,  too,  had  lingered  in  the  church  to  hear  Hector 
play  for  the  last  time.  She  had  been  in  dreamland,  and 
listened  to  those  sweet  voices  as  in  a  trance.  The 
romantic  girl  almost  fancied  them  the  voices  of  the  angels 
above,  and  could  have  wished — had  not  the  wish  been 
wrong — that  she  might  die  now  and  join  the  heavenly 
host,  there  from  on  high  to  watch  over  her  loved  one. 

Poor  child  !  she  had  sore  need  of  some  kind  consoling 
friend — some    one   to   confide   in — some   one   to   advise 
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and  direct  her;  but  like  many  another,  she  had  to  bear 
her  cross  in  solitude  and  silence.  Yet  had  she  been 
released  from  the  burden,  I  doubt  whether  she  would 
have  welcomed  such  release.  Her  womanly  nature  pre- 
ferred the  bondage  of  love  to  loveless  freedom ;  and  this 
cherished  martyrdom  would  serve  to  gradually  discipline 
her  mind  with  the  sweet  uses  of  adversity. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


THE    CROCODILE/ 


"  How  vain  the  sigh — the  earnest  glance — 
The  silent-speaking  countenance — 
The  stifled  sob  that  loads  the  heart 
That  loved,  yet  could  consent  to  part !  " 

Rev.  J.  Lawson. 

"  Yon  sun  that  sets  upon  the  sea 
We  follow  in  his  flight ; 
Farewell  awhile  to  him  and  thee, 
My  native  land — good  night !  " 

Byron. 

Good-bye!  That  familiar  old  English  valediction,  whether 
as  a  contraction  of  God  be  wi'  ye  or  the  equivalent  of 
bon  voyage,  has  an  honest,  pathetic  ring  about  it,  grate- 
fully touching  to  the  ear  and  soothing  to  the  utterance ; 
more  genuine  in  its  sound  than  the  soft  sister  phrase 
Farewell,  or  any  foreign  words  affectedly  substituted  by 
those  who  seem  to  prefer  other  languages  to  their  mother 
tongue. 

Good-bye  !  what  a  variety  of  tones  and  meanings  the 
word  assumes  under  different  circumstances — accompany- 
ing the  casual  nod  on  parting  in  the  street — the  host's 
hearty  grasp  of  his  guest's  hand — the  parent's  cheery 
reassurance  to  the  boy  bound  for  school — the  final  glance 
of  a  friend  as  the  train  glides  from  the  station — or  the 
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last  look  exchanged  between  parting  lovers.  How  dis- 
similar each  and  all !  And  how  distinct  from  these  the 
Good-bye  wafted  to  the  ear  as  the  outward-bound  vessel 
gradually  and  majestically  draws  away  from  the  crowded 
jetty  and  puts  out  to  see.  That  word,  then  sobbed  or 
whispered  by  the  quivering  lip,  or  ringing  lustily  from 
the  yard-arm  of  the  stately  ship,  speaks  volumes  to  the 
parted  ones,  as  a  prayer  from  loving  hearts,  which 
stretches  across  the  vast  expanse  of  ocean,  nor  grows 
fainter  in  its  fervency  when  the  watery  gulf  between 
them  has  widened  by  thousands  of  miles. 

There  are  few  grander  or  more  stirring  sights  than 
the  embarkation  of  large  bodies  of  troops  from  old 
Albion's  shores ;  and  no  other  country  in  the  world  can 
afford  a  spectacle  of  the  kind  which  could  bear  any 
comparison  with  it.  At  such  times  chaos  appears  to 
reign  supreme,  and  all  seems  bewildering  bustle  and 
confusion  within  and  around  the  dock-yards ;  yet, 
in  reality,  perfect  order  prevails,  for  everything  is 
carried  out  with  promptitude  and  in  a  business-like 
manner,  highly  creditable  to  the  officials  and  all  con- 
cerned. 

The  126th  Cameronians  were  under  orders  to  embark 
from  Portsmouth  on  Wednesday,  March  the  8th,  in 
H.M.S.  "  Crocodile/'  so  that  Hector  Grayle  had  left  Bar- 
ringtree  on  the  Monday  to  join  his  regiment  at  Alder- 
shot  beforehand. 

It  is  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  sun  is 
shining  brightly,  as  the  "  Crocodile  "  lies  alongside  the 
southern  jetty  at  Portsmouth,  and  receives  the  last  con- 
signment of  stores  from  the  Victualling  Yard  while  wait- 
ing to  take  on  board  the  remainder  of  her  living  freight. 
The  majestic  troopship  looks  like  a  huge  leviathan  of 
the  deep,  with  her  great  black  hull  standing  high  out  of 
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the  water  and  towering  above  other  insignificant  craft 
which  lie  in  the  harbour ;  albeit  those  grand  old  relics 
of  the  past,  the  "Victory"  and  the  "Duke  of  Wellington/' 
close  at  hand,  more  than  hold  their  own  in  point  of 
dignity — far  more  in  point  of  fame,  and  forcibly  remind 
one  of  the  glorious  days  of  Nelson  and  Trafalgar — glory 
that  will  never  wane  so  long  as  England  is  an  island  and 
has  men  to  man  her  ships,  and  ships  to  man — days  when 
the  old  men-of-war  fought  broadside  to  broadside  in 
honest  fashion,  and  saw  what  they  had  to  do,  instead  of, 
as  now,  cruising  about  in  chronic  dread  of  being  blown 
up  to  the  skies  by  some  unseen  enemy  in  the  shape  of 
treacherous  torpedoes  or  submarine  mines.  The  march 
of  civilization  has  indeed  caused  a  miraculous  revolution 
in  our  ships  and  naval  warfare  j  yet  scientific  murder  in 
this  form  seems  still  to  be  in  its  infancy ;  for  where  the 
graceful  old  man-of-war  would  now  be  useless  as  a 
walnut-shell  upon  the  seas,  the  ponderous,  un wieldly-look- 
ing ironclad  bids  fair  to  follow  suit  and  share  no  better 
fate.  As  fast  as  superior  projectiles  are  invented  to 
penetrate  the  thickest  armour,  superior  vessels,  it  would 
seem,  must  be  built  to  resist  such  projectiles — and  so  on, 
ad  infinitum  ;  and  what  we  shall  arrive  at  eventually  is  a 
problem,  the  solution  of  which  lies  still  in  the  womb  of 
the  future. 

I  speak  of  the  "  Crocodile  "  as  a  black  monster,  for,  at 
the  time  I  write  of,  she  and  the  "  Serapis  "  were  the  only 
two  Indian  transports  (of  that  particular  class)  plying 
between  England  and  Alexandria,  and  they  were  then 
painted  over  with  a  funereal  coating ;  but  after  the  open- 
ing of  the  Suez  Canal  in  1870,  when  troops  could  be  con- 
veyed right  through  to  Bombay,  they  joined  service  with 
their  sister  ships,  the  "Euphrates/'  "Malabar,"  and 
"  Jumna,"  and  adopted  the  same  uniform,  viz.  the  white 
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hull  with  the  single  blue  line  beneath  the  bulwarks,  and 
a  yellow  funnel — the  white  colour  being  better  adapted 
for  the  intense  heat  experienced  in  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

The  "  Crocodile "  had  only  returned  to  the  southern 
jetty  about  two  hours  before,  after  a  preliminary  run  to 
Spithead  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  her  compasses,  and 
by  the  time  she  had  moved  once  more  into  her  berth, 
most  of  the  special  trains  from  Aldershot  and  other 
stations  had  arrived,  with  tolerable  punctuality,  and  had 
drawn  up  at  the  factory  end  of  the  dockyard,  there  to 
deposit  their  military  burdens. 

First  came  drafts  from  Chatham  and  Shorncliffe, 
destined  for  different  regiments  then  serving  in  India, 
and  these  were  at  once  marched  down  to  the  jetty,  and 
told  off  into  messes  by  the  Marine  sergeants,  prior  to 
going  on  board.  At  present  there  was  no  cheering  nor 
enthusiasm  of  any  kind,  and  the  apathetic  cluster  of 
people  on  the  Hard  watched  the  proceedings  apparently 
with  listless  indifference,  as  thoroughly  accustomed  to 
such  sights.  The  Portsmouth  folk  are  not  expansive, 
as  a  rule  ;  indeed,  they  are  rather  proverbial  for  being 
of  a  phlegmatic  temperament  on  occasions  of  this  sort, 
and  seem  to  make  it  a  practice  to  emulate  the  stolid 
stoicism  of  the  North  American  Indian.  But  at  a 
military  seaport,  where  troops  embarking  and  disem- 
barking are  scenes  of  such  frequent  occurrence,  it  is 
hardly  surprising,  perhaps,  that  with  the  inhabitants, 
use  should  become  second  nature. 

The  Barringtree  detachment,  consisting  of  Gertrude 
Agnes,  and  Clement — the  Squire  being  unable  to  accom- 
pany them — ran  down  to  Portsmouth  by  the  mid-day 
express  from  London,  and  the  ladies,  with  their  escort, 
had  been  for  some  time  waiting  about  in  the  dockyard,  on 
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the  anxious  look-out  for  the  arrival  of  the  regiment  from 
Aldershot.  As  a  matter  of  course,  Clement  had  ob- 
tained an  entrance  into  the  gates  by  virtue  of  the 
privilege  accorded  to  those  whose  friends  are  outward- 
bouDd. 

At  length  the  bell  rings,  and  a  shrill,  protracted  whistle, 
drawing  nearer  and  nearer,  announces  the  approach  of  the 
first  long  train,  which  puffs  slowly  into  sight  with  its 
heavy  burden.  As  she  pulls  up,  the  officers  and  men  of 
the  left  wing  of  the  126th  step  quickly  out  of  the  car- 
riages, and  immediately  form  up,  and  pile  arms  in  the 
dockyard,  with  a  precision  and  rapidity  which  inspire 
Gertrude  and  Agnes  with  admiration.  Presently  the 
second  special  train  from  Aldershot  arrives  with  the  head- 
quarter wing,  band,  and  pipers,  which  forms  up  smartly 
in  the  same  way  in  front  of  the  other  wing. 

The  Cameronians  were  in  full  marching  order,  the 
white  helmet  being  substituted  for  the  shako,  as  is 
the  general  custom  with  troops  on  embarking  for 
India;  the  officers,  however,  wore  their  forage-caps  and 
frock-coats,  which  latter  clumsy  article  of  attire  is  now 
superseded  by  the  more  becoming  patrol-jacket.  Even 
in  this  very  plain  uniform  Hector  Grayle  looked  remark- 
ably well ;  and  when  the  officers  fell  out,  and  Gertrude  saw 
him  approaching,  with  sword  clattering  by  his  side,  her 
sweet  face  lighted  up  with  a  smile  of  conscious  pride; 
and  well  it  might,  for  there  was  none  other — neither 
officer  nor  private — who  bore  himself  with  a  more  soldier- 
like air  than  her  handsome  son. 

Agnes  drew  aside  at  once  with  her  fiance,  and  walked 
up  and  down  with  him  in  earnest  conversation.  Heffernan 
had  not  been  able  to  return  to  Barringtree  after  his 
sudden  "summons  to  town"  that  day,  so  now  that  the 
hour  of  parting  had  arrived,  they  naturally  wished  to  be 
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alone  together.  But  with  regard  to  Agnes  Grayle's 
engagement,  I  am  afraid  I  must  here  make  a  con- 
fession on  her  behalf,  which  may  not  raise  her  for 
the  moment  in  the  estimation  of  my  reader;  yet  if 
the  truth  must  be  told,  it  may  as  well  be  told 
now  as  later  on.  Although  at  first  she  really  believed 
herself  to  be  in  love  with  Albert  Heffernan,  and  in 
that  belief  accepted  him  as  her  future  husband,  she 
soon  began  to  doubt  in  her  heart  whether  her  feel- 
ings were  not  rather  of  a  lukewarm  nature,  and  but 
a  poor  return  for  the  ardent  devotion  he  bestowed 
upon  her. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  she  was  very  young 
and  inexperienced,  had  only  gone  through  one  season  in 
London,  and  where  so  many  admirers  had  been  at  her 
feet,  may  be  excused,  perhaps,  for  not  quite  knowing 
her  mind  at  once,  and  for  allowing  herself  to  drift  into  an 
engagement  without  due  reflection.  The  fact  was,  she  had 
been  completely  fascinated  at  the  outset  by  the  winning 
manners  of  her  suitor,  and  had  mistaken  a  natural  girlish 
admiration  for  a  stronger  sentiment ;  but  as  time  wore  on, 
and  they  saw  more  of  each  other,  she  began  to  feel  that 
this  half-heartedness  on  her  part  was  unsatisfactory  in 
itself,  and  unworthy  a  true  and  honest  nature.  Then 
came  all  that  agitation  about  her  brother,  throughout 
which,  in  her  mother's  eyes,  Albert  Heffernan  had 
appeared  in  the  most  favourable  colours — so  much  so, 
that  Gertrude  never  ceased  to  whisper  his  praises  in 
her  daughter's  ears.  Hence  Agnes  could  not  but  esti- 
mate highly  her  future  husband's  character,  nor  do  less 
than  share  her  mother's  admiration  of  his  generous, 
unselfish  conduct.  But  though  this  was  insufficient  to 
excite  any  real  love,  it  did  much  towards  reconciling 
her  to  her  engagement,  and  she  trusted  that  high  esteem 
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would  ere  long  develope  into  a  warm  affection.  This, 
then,  was  the  real  state  of  her  feelings  towards  her 
betrothed  when  she  wished  him  good-bye  and  God  speed 
that  evening  on  board  the  "  Crocodile." 

Had  Agnes  Grayle  been  a  vain,  thoughtless  woman, 
of  the  world  worldly,  and  glorying  in  the  fossilization 
of  her  feelings,  like  some  hardened,  well-seasoned 
London  belle,  she  might  never  have  thought  it  worth 
while  to  catechize  her  heart ;  but  being,  instead,  a 
simple,  genuine  country  girl,  with  all  her  mother's 
integrity  of  character,  she  had  put  herself  under  a 
rigorous  course  of  self-examination,  and  the  result  was 
that  she  had  been  strongly  prompted  to  make  a  clean 
breast  of  it  to  Albert  Heffernan,  and  appeal  to  his  gene- 
rosity for  her  release.  But  how  was  such  a  thing  to 
be  done  ?  What  possible  excuse  could  she  offer  for  her 
sentiments  having  undergone  such  a  change,  and  in  such 
a  short  space  of  time  ?  None,  literally  none  !  therefore, 
being  far  too  much  of  a  moral  coward  to  face  the  matter 
boldly — to  rush,  so  to  say,  into  the  enemy's  camp  without 
a  shield  of  defence  behind  which  to  advance — she  held 
aloof,  and  allowed  affairs  to  remain  in  statu  quo. 

The  "  fall-in "  now  sounded,  when  the  Cameronians 
stood  to  their  arms  with  a  smartness  which  ever  charac- 
terized the  regiment,  and  afterwards  marched  off  towards 
the  jetty,  the  band  playing  "  Hearts  of  Oak/'  and 
making  the  dockyard  and  neighbouring  buildings  re-echo 
with  the  inspiriting  strains.  On  halting  again,  the 
battalion  was  told  off  into  messes  of  twenty  each,  and 
marched  on  board,  entering  the  ship,  with  arms  at 
the  "  advance,"  by  the  waist  gangway  and  that  forward 
on  the  lower  deck;  then  having  been  instructed  as 
to  their  berths,  &c,  the  soldiers  dispersed  themselves 
about    the    ship,    the    majority   crowding    to    the    star- 
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board  side,  and  waiting  for  their  relatives  and  friends 
to  be  allowed  to  follow  them  through  the  gangways  for 
the  parting  embrace. 

As  soon  as  the  unavoidable  confusion  in  getting  the 
men  settled  down  had  subsided,  the  ladies  and  officers' 
families  also  went  on  board,  and  repaired  aft  to  the 
quarter-deck,  where  the  prcefecti  were  assembled. 

And  now  the  Cameronian  pipers,  in  their  picturesque 
Highland  dress,  with  the  Douglas  tartan,  formed  up  on 
board,  and  enlivened  the  scene  at  an  opportune  moment 
by  playing  a  merry  reel,  which  they  suddenly  changed  to 
a  wild  pibroch  and  from  that  to  a  strathspey.  But 
on  many  those  familiar  strains  of  the  bagpipes  had 
a  mournful  effect,  for  the  time  was  getting  very  short 
now,  and  the  great  ship  would  soon  be  under  weigh  and 
out  of  sight.  A  heavy  cloud  seemed  to  hang  over  all ; 
though,  in  the  natural  regret  at  parting,  the  bitterness 
was  lessened  in  a  slight  degree  by  those  who  hoped  that 
it  would  only  be  for  a  short  time.  But  then  it  was  such 
a  far-off  land  that  they  were  bound  for;  and  poor  Ger- 
trude sighed  as  she  thought  what  a  long,  long  way  her 
boy  was  going  from  her,  and  the  burning  tears,  blinding 
her  soft  eyes,  stole  slowly  down  her  cheek.  Agnes 
scarcely  spoke  at  all ;  how  could  she,  with  a  great  lump 
in  her  throat,  and  a  longing  feeling  to  sit  down  on  the 
nearest  coil  of  rope  and  have  a  good  cry  ? 

Hector,  who  felt  this  sorrowful  gloom  to  be  insupport- 
able, happily  bethought  him  of  a  slight  divertissement  for 
the  time,  and  invited  his  mother  and  sister  down  below 
to  inspect  his  cabin.  Poor  boy  !  little  did  he  know  what 
was  in  store  for  him,  until  they  reached  the  regions  under 
the  lower  deck — on  a  level  with  the  vessel's  hold ;  and 
then  it  was  so  dark,  they  could  hardly  see  anything  at 
first. 
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A  cabin  on  board  one  of  Her  Majesty's  troopships  for 
the  junior  ensign  of  a  regiment  !  Preposterous  idea ! 
Luxurious  but  delusive  notion  !  After  they  had  gone  down 
what  seemed  to  them  an  interminable  number  of  com- 
panion ladders,  they  at  last  found  themselves  in  that 
subaltern's  elysium,  yclept  facetiously  the  Pandemonium  ;  l 
and  well  does  it  deserve  that  name,  particularly  after  you 
get  to  the  other  side  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  when  it 
almost  outdoes  the  Stygian  council-chamber  itself  in 
point  of  temperature.  A  cabin  indeed  !  not  exactly  !  as 
the  quartermaster  who  had  conducted  them  to  these 
mysterious  regions  very  soon  informed  Hector.  No,  all 
the  accommodation  government  allowed  our  young  friend, 
in  his  distinguished  position  of  "  boots  "  to  the  126th — 
as  the  last  joined  ensign  was  generally  called — was  a  ham- 
mock slung  up  over  the  lockers  in  the  middle  of  the  deck 
— and  nothing  more  !  Delightful  and  encouraging 
prospect !  eminently  adapted  to  teach  a  young  officer  and 
gentleman  how  to  rough  it  at  the  very  outset  of  his 
military  career.  Dark  and  dismal  was  this  Pandemonium 
— stuffy  and  unventilated  to  a  degree,  with  that  inevitable 
ship's  smell  pervading  the  atmosphere — a  mixture  of 
tarred  ropes,  stale  biscuits,  cockroaches,  and  sea  water; 
yet,  like  every  other  part  of  the  ship,  it  was  clean  as  a 
dairy.  But  no  amount  of  cleanliness  can  get  rid  of  that 
peculiar  odour,  especially  between  the  lower  decks. 

Hector  saw  by  the  number  of  hammocks  slung  around 
from  the  beams  that  he  would  have  several  companions 
in  misery ;  but  how,  when,  and  where  they  were  all  to 
wash,  dress,  and  undress,  was  to  him,  at  present,  a  perfect 
mystery. 

Gertrude  was    shocked   and   indignant    at    the    ship's 
faulty  arrangements.     Fancy,  her  dear  boy  to  be  cooped 
1  Equivalent  to  the  cock-pit  in  a  man-of-war. 
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up  in  a  horrible  den  like  this,  with  nothing  but  a  little 
narrow,  comfortless  hammock  to  sleep  in.  She  began  to 
regret  already  that  Albert  had  prevailed  upon  her  to  let 
him  go,  for  had  she  only  known  that  Hector  would  have 
to  endure  all  this  misery  she  would  never  have  consented. 
Yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  why  he  is  going — she  must  not 
be  unmindful  of  the  home  perils  to  be  avoided — and 
prays  that  all  may  be  for  the  best. 

"  Can't  this  gentleman/'  she  appealed,  in  all  innocence, 
to  the  petty  officer,  "  have  one  of  those  cabins  there  to 
himself  during  the  voyage  ?  "  and  Gertrude  pointed  to 
those  ranged  on  either  side  of  the  Pandemonium,  some  of 
them,  with  open  doors,  offering  a  tantalizing  glimpse  to 
the  poor  excommunicated  ensign,  in  his  limited  five  feet 
by  two  of  rope  and  canvas  suspended  outside. 

"  I'm  afraid  not,  mum,"  replied  the  man,  with  a  grin  ; 
"  them's  for  the  senior  subalterns,  mum.  But  p'r'aps  when 
this  gentleman  takes  his  next  v'yge  he'll  have  one  by 
rights,  leastways  part  o'  one." 

He  might  well  add  that  :  a  very  small  part  of  a  very 
small  whole — very  little  better  than  nothing  at  all ;  and 
on  a  nearer  inspection  of  these  luxurious  saloons,  Hector 
thought  he  would  be  almost  as  well  off  in  the  hammock, 
and  begged  his  anxious  mother  not  to  trouble  her 
head  about  his  comforts,  for  he  would,  no  doubt,  soon  shake 
down,  like  every  one  else. 

u  But  where's  Albert's  berth,  boy  ?  "  inquired  Agnes. 
"  Surely  he's  better  off  as  a  captain,  isn't  he  ?  " 

"  I  should  hope  so,  one  of  the  seniors  too,"  said  Hector. 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir,"  observed  the  quartermaster,  "he'll  have  a 
cabin  up  on  the  deck  above.  They're  real  palaces,  they 
are." 

"  Lucky  dog !  "  thought  Hector,  sighing  for  the  rank 
of  captain,  if  only  for  that  one  month's  voyage. 
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"When  you  come  back  again,  Hec,"  remarked  Agnes, 
"you'll  be  so  unused  to  liome  comforts  we  shall  have  to 
tone  you  down  by  degrees.  First,  you'll  have  to  sleep  in  the 
coal-cellar;  then  we'll  promote  you  to  the  hay-loft;  and  if 
you're  found  to  be  seasoning  properly,  we  may  try  you 
for  a  night  in  the  lumber-room,  and — " 

"  End  by  putting  me  up  the  chimney,  I  suppose,  if  I'm 
at  all  fastidious.  But  if  you  don't  take  care,  Miss  Fay, 
you  and  the  little  mother  will  be  worse  off  than  I  am  with 
my  hammock,  for  you'll  find  yourselves  aboard  here  on  the 
briny  ocean  without  any  berth  at  all." 

"  Good  gracious  !  you  don't  say  so  !  "  cried  Agnes,  in 
pretended  alarm.  l<  Have  they  started,  then  ?  Mamma,  do 
you  hear  ?     We  shall  have  to  swim  for  it." 

"It's  a  fact,  though,  that  they're  going  to  cast  off 
directly,"  observed  Hector  ;   "  so  we'd  better  go  up." 

In  this  the  petty  officer  agreed;  and  at  that  moment  a 
voice  called  down  the  hatchway, — 

"  Any  one  for  shore  down  below  ?  Look  sharp  up, 
please." 

"  I  told  you  so,"  said  Hector.  "  Come  along,  mother ; 
I'll  go  first  and  you  take  my  hand.  Fay,  you  hang  on  to 
your  mother's  dress  behind,"  he  added,  laughing.  And 
away  they  went  on  their  upward  climb,  through  one  deck 
after  another,  until  they  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  last 
companion  ladder.  Clement  had  not  gone  down  with 
them,  as  he  was  too  much  taken  up  with  watching  the 
proceedings  above ;  and  Heffernan  was  engaged  just  at 
the  time  with  his  colour-sergeant.  It  was  a  laudable 
plan  of  Hector's  to  break  the  sorrowful  spell  at  the  ap- 
proaching parting  by  this  slight  diversion ;  but  when  they 
regained  the  quarter  deck,  the  reality  of  the  position  forced 
itself  once  more  on  their  minds. 

The  "Crocodile"  lay  like  her  reptile  namesake,  and  basked 
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in  the  sun  as  if  immovable,,  yet  was  steadily  getting  up 
steam,  soon  to  propel  her  far  from  England's  shores. 
It  was  indeed  a  touching  sight  to  view  those  different 
groups  scattered  over  the  busy  transport.  Some  of  the 
women  were  giving  way  to  inconsolable  grief,  whilst 
the  men  fought  and  struggled  against  their  tears,  as 
if  they  were  ashamed  of  them ;  though,  heaven  knows,  no 
man  need  deem  it  a  disgrace  to  shed  a  tear  at  such  a 
time ;  other  women  were  bravely  bearing  up  for  the  sake 
of  their  dear  ones,  and  to  spare  them  the  pain  of  witness- 
ing the  pangs  they  felt  themselves ;  others,  again,  were 
cheerfully  laughing  with  the  soldiers  and  blue-jackets,  and 
making  light  of  the  separation — perchance  (in  rare 
instances)  from  callousness  or  indifference— but  mostly 
from  a  brave  determination  to  cloak  their  grief,  and 
assume  a  levity  they  were  far  from  feeling. 

A  band,  on  one  of  the  neighbouring  piers,  which  had 
been  playing  "  The  Union  Jack  of  Old  England/'  in 
honour  of  the  troops,  now  broke  into  the  plaintive  melody, 
i:  Auld  Lang  Syne,"  and  its  touching  strains  seemed  to 
appeal  direct  to  those  on  the  eve  of  being  parted,  and 
opened  wider  the  flood-gates  of  the  heart. 

Gertrude  stands  by  Hector,  and  gazes  up  into  his  face 
with  such  a  clinging  look,  while  she  holds  both  his 
hands  in  hers  and  murmurs  a  prayer  to  Heaven  to  watch 
over  and  protect  him.  Then,  as  he  bends  down  and  kisses 
her  again  and  again,  the  gentle  mother  can  bear  up  no 
longer,  but  throws  herself  on  his  breast  and  gives  way  to 
silent  weeping. 

Agnes,  too,  bids  her  betrothed  farewell  with  touching 
pathos  in  her  words  and  manner;  and  poor  Clement,  an 
enforced  spectator  of  these  scenes,  feels  very  uncomfort- 
able and  somewhat  de  trop,  so  withdraws  to  the  binnacle, 
there  to  stare  at  the  compass  as  though  he  were  trying 
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to  mesmerize  it.  Presently  a  bell  on  board  rings,  and 
"Now,  if  you  please,  ladies/'  uttered  deferentially,  and  pro- 
ceeding, apparently,  from  no  one  in  particular,  warns  tliem 
that  they  must  linger  no  longer,  but  whisper  the  last 
word  ere  they  quit  the  ship. 

"  Once  more,  good  bye !  God  bless  you,  my  own 
darling  !  " 

The  words  are  scarcely  audible — they  seem  to  choke 
the  speaker,  and  they  sadly  unman  poor  Hector,  as  he 
supports  his  mother  towards  the  gangway.  Gertrude 
and  Agnes  scarcely  remember  how  they  got  there,  but 
they  find  themselves  presently  standing  beside  Clement 
on  the  crowded  jetty,  gazing  intently  at  those  forms 
on  board  the  "  Crocodile/'  and  waving  their  handker- 
chiefs again  and  again  to  show  that  they  are  still  with 
them. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  protracted  agony  in  that  wait- 
ing on  shore  for  a  vessel  to  start ;  and  as  the  delay  draws 
its  slow  length  along  minute  by  minute,  the  suspense 
becomes  almost  intolerable,  when  the  paradoxical  emotion 
arises  in  which  the  sorrowing  ones  almost  yearn  for  the 
final  departure  of  those  on  board,  the  while  their  hearts 
grieve  sorely  at  losing  them.  But  although  the  scene 
that  follows  is  a  distressing  one  to  loving  friends  thus 
finally  separated,  to  the  mere  spectator  it  is  a  grand  and 
impressive  sight,  and  one  which  becomes  engraven  on 
the  memory. 

The  word  has  been  given  to  cast  off — the  "  Crocodile  " 
has  parted  her  last  cable — and,  after  a  spasmodic  revo- 
lution of  the  screw,  the  stately  ship  swings  gently  round 
till  her  cutwater  points  seawards,  and  gradually  draws 
away  from  the  jetty-side,  when  the  band  on  board  strikes 
up  the  national  anthem.  The  blue-jackets  man  the 
rigging  and  cheer  lustily  in  chorus  with  the    "  thin  red 
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line "  along  the  bulwarks,  for  the  soldiers  swarm  over 
to  the  port-side  as  she  comes  round,  and  hurrah  and 
wave  their  helmets  and  caps  to  those  on  shore. 

The  jetty  is  already  crowded,  but  there  are  many  more 
people  now  collected  on  the  Hard,  who,  for  this  occasion, 
respond  cordially  to  the  cheers  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors. 
Then,  as  the  "  Crocodile  u  glides  on  through  the  harbour 
out  into  the  waters  of  the  Solent,  her  tall  masts  and  laby- 
rinth of  rigging  slowly  passing  by  object  after  object, 
a  long  broad  track  is  formed  by  the  "  dead-water  "  in 
her  wake,  overshadowed  by  an  elongated  cloud  of  smoke, 
which  issues  from  her  funnel  in  dense,  jerky  volumes  as 
she  steams  away — a  track  which  gradually  lengthens  and 
widens  between  the  parted  ones  until  lost  on  the  surface 
of  the  mighty  ocean. 

And  now  the  Cameronian  band  breaks  once  more  into 
the  dear  old  good-bye  music,  "  Auld  Lang  Syne,"  in 
which  several  voices  join,  while  the  cheering  on  board  is 
replied  to  vociferously  from  the  tars  on  the  "Duke  of 
Wellington,"  passes  from  vessel  to  vessel  in  the  har- 
bour, and  is  caught  up  in  a  shrill  "  hurrah "  from  the 
boys  on  the  training-ship  "  St.  Vincent." 

Individual  figures  on  board  the  receding  "  Crocodile  " 
are  no  longer  visible ;  only  the  red  mass  of  soldiers 
lining  the  bulwarks,  and  the  sailors  in  the  rigging,  are  to 
be  discerned,  and  the  strains  of  the  band  grow  fainter 
and  fainter  as  the  great  transport  stands  out  to  sea. 
The  crowd  on  the  jetty  wave  their  hats  and  handkerchiefs 
for  a  few  minutes  longer,  until  the  last  parting  signal 
dies  away — the  majestic  troopship  disappears  at  length 
from  view,  and  to  those  on  board  the  white  cliffs  of  old 
England  are  soon  lost  to  view  beneath  the  blue  hori- 
zon. 

Gertrude  watches,  with  blurred  vision,  to  the  very  last 
f  2 
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and  then,  throwing   her  arms  round  her  daughter,  mur- 
murs through  her  sobs, — 

"  God  bless  and  protect  him,  my  child— God  bless  them 
both.  He  is  safe  with  him,  darling— I  feel  we  can  trust 
him  with  Albert  Heffernan  through  all  the  wide  world." 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE    MARCH    OF   THE    CAMERONIANS. 

*'  The  loud  war-trumpet  woke  the  morn, 
The  quivering  drum,  the  pealing  horn ; 

The  orb  of  day,  in  crimson  dye, 
Began  to  mount  the  morning  sky ; — " 

Hogg. 

Those  of  my  readers  who  have  not  taken  the  voyage  to 
the  land  of  Ind  in  propria  persona  have  doubtless  accom- 
paaied  many  another  writer  on  the  well-worn  route ; 
therefore  I  will  not  enter  into  minute  details  on  the 
subject.  After  leaving  the  English  channel  you  cross  the 
turbulent  Bay  of  Biscay  with  the  author — that  chopping 
sea  where  the  passengers'  evil  genius,  mal  cle  mer,  seems 
specially  to  revel  in  its  victims'  torments ;  then  past  Cape 
Finisterre,  along  the  coast  of  Portugal,  round  Cape  St. 
Yrincent,  and  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  (the 
first  of  "  the  five  gates  of  India"),  where  stands 
that  Rock  twice  famous  in  our  modern  history — once 
in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne,  and  again  in  the  reign  of 
George  the  Third,  when  brave  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  held  his 
own  against  all  France  and  Spain — on  through  the  Medi- 
terranean till  he  casts  anchor  in  the  Malta  harbour ;  there 
to  stop  for  some  hours,  thus  giving  you  the  opportunity 
to  go  ashore  with  him  and  visit  the  monastery  of   the 
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Capuchins,  have  a  chat  with  the  monks,  examine  the 
rows  of  perpendicular  mummies  in  their  probationary 
tombs,  formed  by  niches  in  the  wall — inspect  the  churches 
and  the  opera-house  (Malta  is  proud  of  its  opera),  saunter 
through  the  streets,  and  glance  in  curiosity  at  the  women 
with  their  heads  and  shoulders  covered  by  black  mantillas 
— then  hurrying  back  on  board,  he  steams  away  with  you 
to  Alexandria  (where  all  passengers,  with  their  luggage, 
disembark,  or  did,  before  the  Suez  canal  was  opened),  and 
transfers  you  to  the  comfortless  train  which  crawls  across 
the  hot  sandy  desert  and  deposits  you  at  Suez  tired  and 
dusty,  there  to  re-embark,  though  not  without  further 
botheration  and  delay.  Steaming  off  again  through  the 
Gulf,  he  plunges  you  into  that  boiling  cauldron,  the  Red 
Sea,  where  you  might  fancy  yourself  floating  down  the 
Styx,  on  a  visit  to  his  infernal  majesty,  but  pass  instead 
through  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  and  arrive  at  poor 
scorch ed-up  Aden,  which  again  might  easily  be  mistaken 
for  Erebus,  or  the  pit  of  Acheron  itself — except,  perhaps, 
that  it  is  not  so  interesting.  After  coaling  (I  had  nearly 
written  it  cooling — a  lapsus  plumce  indeed  !)  after  coaling, 
I  say,  at  this  delightful  (!)  station,  you  accompany  him 
down  the  Gulf  of  Aden  and  out  into  the  wide  Indian 
Ocean,  when  a  few  days  afterwards  you  sight  the  Colaba 
Light ;  then  he  finally  anchors  in  the  Bombay  roads,  and 
puts  you  ashore,  to  take  you  with  him  "  up  country,5 ' 
maybe,  in  his  next  chapter. 

Such  a  brief  summary  exactly  describes  the  uneventful 
passage  of  our  friends  the  Cameronians.  The  "  Mala- 
bar "  troop-ship,  which  had  taken  them  on  from  Suez, 
anchored  in  Bombay  harbour  on  the  6th  of  April,  just 
one  day  under  the  month,  after  a  remarkably  plain 
sailing  (or  rather,  plain  steaming)  and  commonplace 
voyage. 
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"  Tcedet  cceli  convexa  tueri"  had  become  a  universal 
growl,  and  every  one  had  been  looking  forward  to  tread 
terra  firma  once  more,  tired  of  the  monotony  on  board 
ship.  But  to  compensate  for  the  recent  stagnation,  the 
Cameronians  hopefully  anticipated  some  stirring  scenes  on 
the  frontier.  In  this,  however,  they  were  doomed  to 
disappointment ;  for  immediately  on  arrival,  orders  from 
the  Brigade  office  were  sent  on  board  informing  the 
Colonel  that  their  route  up  country  had  been  altered,  and 
that  they  were  to  proceed  forthwith  by  rail  transport 
to  Cawnpore,  and  thence  to  march  on  to  Bareilly  to 
relieve  the  Rifle  Brigade,  then  under  orders  for  England, 
and  already  detained  beyond  the  usual  time  for  moving 
troops.  The  explanation  for  this  change  of  programme 
was  that  matters  had  quieted  down  on  the  frontier  during 
the  last  few  weeks,  and  consequently  their  services  would 
not  be  required  in  that  direction,  at  any  rate  for  the 
present. 

Acting,  therefore,  under  instructions  to  move  up 
country  with  all  despatch,  on  account  of  the  approach- 
ing hot  weather,  the  Colonel  hurried  off  from  Bombay, 
and  barely  gave  his  officers  time  to  procure  necessary 
equipments  for  the  line  of  march.  On  reaching  Cawn- 
pore, there  was  the  usual  bungling  on  the  part  of  the 
Commissariat  authorities,  who,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
could  not  provide  sufficient  "  carriage n  for  the  regi- 
ment in  the  shape  of  camels  and  hackeries,  &c,  and 
this  necessitated  delay.  But  the  difficulty  was  at  length 
overcome,  and  the  Cameronians  commenced  their  first 
stage,  marching  out  of  Cawnpore  about  an  hour  be- 
fore sunrise,  in  order  to  get  to  their  camping-ground 
in  the  cool  of  the  morning. 

Hector  Grayle  began  to  like  soldiering  already,  and 
had  quite  got  over  the  discomforts  of  the  pandemonium, 
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under  which  he  managed  to  exist  better  than  he  expected. 
No  doubt  he  was  agreeably  impressed  at  first  with  the 
novelty  of  the  life  on  the  line  of  march ;  and  to  my 
thinking,  such  a  time  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  during  an 
officer's  sojourn  in  India. 

The  country  between  Cawnpore  and  Bareilly  is  not 
remarkable  for  any  picturesque  beauty,  beyond  a  pro- 
fusion of  wild  jungle  here  and  there,  and  some  rugged 
nullahs  intersecting  the  plains  at  various  points ;  but  the 
main  road,  as  far  as  Futteyghur,  runs  in  close  proximity 
to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  this,  in  certain  places, 
gives  a  variety  to  the  scenery.  But,  however  unin- 
teresting the  surrounding  country  (comparatively  speak- 
ing), there  is  a  special  charm  given  to  it  under  the 
aspect  of  early  morning,  or  hurra  fujja,  as  the  natives 
call  it. 

Long  ere  Aurora  rises  from  her  couch  and  decks  herself 
in  gold  and  crimson,  a  general  movement  is  heard  in  the 
camp  of  the  British  regiment,  albeit  sundry  noises  break 
the  stillness  of  the  night  even  before  the  drums  beat  the 
reveille.  The  first  note  of  this,  however,  is  the  signal  for 
a  Babel  of  sounds,  which  mingle  unpleasantly  with  the 
dreams  of  the  still  slumbering  soldier;  the  gurgling 
grumble  of  the  camels,  as  the  unthwallalis  drag  them 
down  into  position  to  receive  their  burdens — a  peculiar 
noise,  something  between  the  angry  growl  of  a  wild 
beast  and  the  gobble-gobble  of  a  turkey ;  the  tapping 
of  tent-pegs  being  loosened,  as  the  tents  are  gradually 
struck ;  the  murmurs  of  voices,  impatient  shouts  of  "Idher 
oo  bheestie  !  panee  lao  !" 1  and  so  forth,  rising  aboye  the 
din,  for  there  are  generally  some  old  soldiers  with  a 
smattering  of  the  language ;  all  which  tumult  reminds 

1  Come  here,  bheestie  (water-carrier)  !  bring  some  water  J 
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the  waking  officer  that  the  camp  is  on  the  move,  and  his 
short  night's  rest  at  an  end- 
Presently  the  clear  notes  of  the  first,  or  dressing  bugle, 
ring  out  close  by  the  officers'  tents,  pierce  the  sharp, 
crisp  air,  and  are  re-echoed  from  the  further  end  of  the 
camp,  near  the  quarter-guard.  This  call  immediately 
brings  the  u  mild  Hindoo  "  to  the  bedside  of  his  sleeping 
master,  whom  he  nervously  touches,  as  if  he  were  afraid 
of  his  biting  him,  and  cries  in  a  sepulchral  whisper, 
"  Sahib  !  sahib  !  atliao,  sahib  !  pila  bugle  hogiya  !"  2  when 
the  half-rested  officer  turns  over  on  his  side,  grunting 
un  amiably  like  the  sluggard,  "  You  have  waked  me  too 
soon,  I  must  slumber  again/'  and  makes  no  attempt  to 
rise.  After  a  little  while,  the  faithful  bearer,  anxious  to 
have  the  tent  struck  and  packed  on  the  camels  in  good 
time,  summons  up  pluck,  and  again  rouses  him  ;  this  time 
with  success,  for  his  master  tumbles  off  his  camp  bed  with 
a  frantic  effort  (swearing  a  little,  perhaps,)  and  pulls  on 
his  clothes  with  desperate  energy.  Then  he  plunges  his 
face  in  the  cool  water  poured  out  ready  for  him  in  the 
' '  chillumchee,"  or  brass  basin,  and,  with  a  lick  and  a  pro- 
mise, since  he  has  his  regular  bath  on  arriving  at  the  next 
camp,  finishes  his  toilet.  Afterwards  he  gulps  down, 
perchance,  some  hot  concoction — a  wretched  apology  for 
a  cup  of  tea — and  hurries  off  to  parade,  just  as  the 
officers'  call  begins  to  sound,  stumbling  in  the  darkness 
over  ropes,  tent-pegs,  and  strewed  baggage,  until  he 
joins  his  company.  Taking  this  over  from  the  colour- 
sergeant,  he  bids  the  men  "  order  arms  "  and  ff  stand  at 
ease,"  for  any  attempt  to  go  through  the  form  of  an 
inspection  in  the  pitch  dark  morning  would  be  an  utter 
farce.  Almost  immediately  afterwards  the  Colonel  calls 
the  battalion  to  "  attention,"  and  marches  it  off  to  the 
2  Sir  !  sir !  get  up  sir    the  first  bugle  has  gone  ! 
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next  camp,  when  the  band  strikes  up  some  air  they  know 
by  heart,  since  it  would  be  impossible  to  read  from 
their  scores. 

"  Dark  is  the  hour  before  the  dawn/'  and  as  the  Came- 
ronians  tramp  along  to  the  martial  music,  it  seems,  for  a 
time,  to  grow  darker  and  darker  still.  They  can  scarcely 
discern  three  files  in  front  of  them,  but  the  dust  can  be 
both  smelt  and  felt,  as  it  flies  thickly  around  the  column, 
though  the  choking  clouds  are  as  yet  invisible.  That 
sensation  of  marching  to  a  good  military  band  has  at  all 
times,  and  to  all  grades,  a  peculiar  fascination  about  it. 
The  blare  of  the  brass  instruments,  the  regular  beat  of 
the  drum,  and  the  steady  tramp  of  the  men,  so  inspiriting 
in  their  combined  effect,  impress  even  the  most  blase  old 
soldier  (who  might  be  slow  to  confess  it)  with  a  con- 
sciousness of  intense  pride  and  boyish  self-importance — 
more  especially  on  entering  a  town  or  military  station, 
when  he  feels  that  all  eyes  are  upon  him  ;  and  each  man, 
feeling  so,  steps  out  his  very  best  and  looks  his  smartest 
for  the  credit  of  the  old  corps.  But  if  such  is  the  effect 
on  the  veteran  officer  or  soldier,  how  much  keener,  and 
how  much  prouder,  is  the  newly  joined  ensign,  who 
glories  to  think  that  this  is  his  regiment  and  his  band, 
while  he  swings  along  to  its  martial  strains,  and  feels 
like  going  anywhere  and  doing  anything  under  the 
stirring  influence. 

Hector  Grayle  was  no  exception.  The  "  scarlet  fever  " 
had  taken  fast  hold  upon  him,  and  as  he  stepped  out 
jauntily  to  that  beautiful  old  march  "Distant  Greeting," 
he  began  to  think  that  he  should  soon  be  as  "  hot "  a 
soldier  as  there  was  in  the  126th. 

Presently  the  band  ceased  playing — and  right  well  had 
they  performed  that  rather  complicated  march,  considering 
the  darkness — a  roll  of  the  drums  followed,  and  then  the 
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pipers  burst  out  into  "  Up  and  awa',  Willie,"  which  took 
the  column  on  for  some  distance  further,  when  they  also 
became  silent.  The  Colonel  now  gava  the  word  "  March 
at  ease,"  and  at  this  command  the  men's  rifles  imme- 
diately assumed  a  variety  of  angles ;  then,  by  mutual 
cousent,  the  Cameronians  laid  themselves  out  to  their 
work,  and  swung  along  at  an  increased  pace — a  good 
four  miles  an  hour — to  the  chorus  of  a  few  jovial  vocalists 
which  cropped  up  at  intervals  along  the  column. 

The  officers,  who  had  provided'  themselves  with  horses, 
galloways,  or  tattos,  now  obtained  permission  to  fall  to 
the  rear  and  mount,  and  afterwards  trotted  up  along  the 
reverse  flank  of  the  battalion  until  level  with  their 
respective  companies. 

"  Is  that  you,  Hector  ?  "  inquired  Heffernan,  pulling 
up  alongside.  "  I  can't  see,  but  I  guess  from  the  cut  of 
your  horse.  •  Well,  old  fellow/'  he  added,  finding  his 
surmise  correct,  "  and  how  do  you  like  this  sort  of 
thing  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  think  it's  awfully  jolly,"  replied  Hector,  "  if  it 
wasn't  so  confoundedly  dark.  Hold  up  ! "  for  the  Arab 
he  was  riding  just  then  made  a  bad  stumble  over  some 
obstacle  in  the  road. 

"We  shall  have  the  sun  up  before  long,"  observed 
Heffernan ;  u  there's  scarcely  any  twilight  in  India. 
Look  over  there  to  your  right;  the  dawn  is  breaking 
now." 

As  he  spoke  the  first  faint  streak  was  just  perceptible 
on  the  horizon.  Gradually  it  crept  up  and  spread  itself 
slowly  across  the  cloudless  sky,  while  the  chill  breath  of 
early  morn  made  the  air  grow  suddenly  cold  and  raw, 
such  change  in  the  atmosphere  generally  preceding  the 
appearance  of  the  scorching,  brazen-faced  orb  of  day. 
Every    sunrise  in  a  perfectly  clear  sky   is  more  or  less 
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gloriously  beautiful ;  but  spite  of  its  much-vaunted  mag- 
nificence in  the  gorgeous  East,  I  much  question  whether 
the  same  natural  phenomenon,  as  seen  on  a  summer's 
morning  in  England,  does  not  equal,  and  even  surpass, 
the  spectacle  in  splendour — if  people  would  only  get  up 
early  enough  to  see  it. 

The  Cameronians  were  now  nearing  a  small  gong,  or 
native  village,  by  the  roadside,  where  a  gigantic  banyan 
tree  took  nearly  the  whole  of  the  little  colony  under  its 
fatherly  protection.  It  was  a  picturesque  and  specially 
favoured  spot,  surrounded  by  rich  tamarind  and  mango 
groves,  which  grew  side  by  side,  with  topes  of  tall  toddy- 
trees  clustered  here  and  there  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. 

The  soft,  uncertain  light  thrown  on  the  face  of  nature 
gave  a  grey  and  ghost-like  appearance  to  the  sur- 
rounding objects.  Trees,  horses,  and  figures  looked 
bigger  than  they  actually  were,  though  the  transition 
from  this  phantasmagoria  to  reality  was  very  rapid,  and 
by  the  time  the  "  halt "  sounded,  on  the  arrival  of  the 
column  at  "  Coffee-shop/'  it  was  nearly  broad  day- 
light. 

This  coffee-shop,  as  it  is  usually  called,  is  an  institution 
adopted  on  the  line  of  march  by  almost  every  regiment 
in  India,  and  consists  of  an  arrangement  for  providing 
coffee  and  other  refreshments  for  the  officers  and  soldiers 
at  a  spot  about  half-way  between  the  two  camping-grounds. 
For  this  purpose  a  certain  portion  of  the  companies' 
cooks  go  on  ahead  with  their  dechties,3  and  the  necessary 
materials  for  the  men  of  the  regiment,  while  the  officers' 
mess  makes  a  separate  provision  for  the  officers. 

3  Large  cooking  utensils,  made  of  copper,  and  tinned  inside  with 
white  metal. 
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The  spot  chosen  for  the  halt  on  this  occasion  was  close 
by  the  gong  above  mentioned,  beneath  the  spreading 
branches  of  its  beautiful  trees,  and  as  the  column  ap- 
proached this  leafy  hamlet,  the  delicious  fragrance  from 
the  scented  groves,  wafted  on  the  cool  morning  air,  was 
peculiarly  grateful  to  the  dust-stained  soldier. 

The  natives  of  India  are  early  risers,  and  the  people  of 
the  village  were  already  astir  when  the  regiment  drew  up 
into  line  and  piled  arms  by  the  side  of  the  road.  Prompted 
by  curiosity,  some  of  the  inhabitants  collected  in  groups 
close  by,  and  squatting  down,  watched  the  movements  of 
the  soldiers ;  while  others  went  about  their  business  with 
listless  apathy,  as  if  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  presence  of 
the  lal  cotee  (red  coats). 

One  special  object  which  seemed  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  Cameronians  was  a  grey-haired,  wizened  old  man, 
whose  skin  was  like  shrivelled  up,  black  parchment,  and 
who  was  very  busy  with  his  pair  of  emaciated  bhiles,  or 
bullocks  (as  thin  as  himself),  drawing  water  from  a  well 
by  a  primitive  method — on  the  same  principle  as  dredging. 
This  method,  a  common  one  in  India,  consists  of  a  huge 
wheel,4  like  that  of  a  water-mill,  having  little  clicdties,  or 
earthen  pots,  fastened  in  a  circle  round  it  on  pieces  of 
cross-wood,  corresponding  with  the  paddles  of  the  water- 
wheel  ;  these  chatties  dip  into  the  water  as  it  revolves, 
and  then  empty  themselves  in  turn  as  they  come  upper- 
most into  a  trough  which  runs  down  a  slope,  and  either 
irrigates  the  land  around,  or  otherwise  discharges  itself 
as  required.  The  screeching,  squeaking  noise  of  the  un- 
greased  axle  can  be  heard  a  great  distance  off,  and  is 
frequently  a  welcome  sound  to  the  belated  traveller  who 
may  be  trudging  along  the  road,  hot,  weary,  and  parched 
with  thirst.    The  bullocks  work  the  said  wheel  by  means  of 

*  Commonly  called  a  Persian  wheel. 
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rope  pulleys,  to  which  they  are  yoked,  and  made  to  run 
down  an  incline  by  having  their  tails  twisted  over  their 
backs;  then  the  driver,  seated  on  the  rope  between 
them/unhooks  the  yoke  at  the  bottom  of  the  declivity, 
and  driving  his  team  up  to  the  top  again,  refastens  them, 
and  so  repeats  the  process  ad  libitum. 
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"  Well,  we  may  meet  again  !  " 

Sliakspeare. 

While  the  126th  were  enjoying  their  matutinal  cup,  the 
sound  of  a  horn,  drawing  nearer  and  nearer,  was  suddenly 
heard,  which  gave  out  the  most  discordant  blasts,  like 
some  inebriated  huntsman,  after  a  stiff  drink  at  a  way- 
side inn,  trying  to  play  himself  sober  on  his  road 
home. 

This  thrilling  music,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  had  charms 
to  soothe  the  savage  breast  of  the  driver  and  make  him 
merciful  to  his  beasts,  announced  the  approach  of  a  dak 
gharry,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  raw-boned,  raw-backed,  raw- 
shouldered  creatures,  which  might  once  have  been  horses, 
or  rather  ponies,  but  were  now  merely  pieces  of  broken- 
down  machinery,  wound  up  to  go  like  tops  for  a  certain 
time  and  then  collapse,  and  which  now  came  along  the 
hard  "  kunka ,J  road  at  a  frantic  gallop,  as  if  they  meant 
to  charge  right  through  the  halted  column.  The  driver, 
however,  found  himself  compelled  to  pull  up  into  a  walk, 
and  pick  his  way  through  the  mass  of  soldiers  scattered 
about,  as  one  might  do  in  threading  a  passage  through  a 
flock  of  sheep.  He  then  drove  his  conveyance  slowly  past 
the  group  of  officers  gathered  together  in  the  van  of  the 
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regiment,  when  the  Colonel  hospitably  suggested  that  the 
traveller  inside  should  be  offered  a  cup  of  coffee  before 
the  coachman  worked  his  screws  up  again  to  galloping 
pitch.  Accordingly,  a  mess  servant  knocked  at  the  side 
of  the  closed  gharry,  and  conveyed  the  Colonel's  offer, 
when  the  panel,  which  was  made  to  slide  to  and  fro,  was 
pulled  back,  and  a  lady,  rather  dishevelled  in  appearance, 
put  her  head  out  at  the  opening.  Thanking  the  native, 
she  took  the  proffered  cup,  without  quite  understanding 
at  first  by  whom  it  was  sent,  when  she  caught  sight  of 
the  cluster  of  officers  close  by,  and  quickly  drew  in  her 
head  again.  She  had,  however,  remained  long  enough 
exposed  to  view  for  Heffernan  to  recognize,  as  he  believed, 
an  old  acquaintance,  and  he  at  once  drew  near  the  car- 
riage on  the  chance  of  being  correct  in  his  speculation. 

Doffing  his  cap,  he  greeted  the  lady  within,  who  pre- 
sently put  out  a  small  white  hand  for  him  to  shake ;  but 
as  they  were  just  out  of  earshot,  the  other  officers  could 
not  hear  what  passed  between  them. 

"  This  is  indeed  an  unexpected  pleasure,"  observed  he, 
as  he  approached ;  "  at  least,  I  hope  I  am  not  making  a 
mistake.  Surely  I  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting — ar — 
Mrs. — Mrs.  Yickers  once  more  ?  " 

Her  heart  sank  within  her  as  she  heard  the  voice,  and 
kept  up  a  violent  fluttering  for  some  minutes  after  she 
caught  sight  of  his  face. 

Was  ever  anything  so  unlucky  ?  The  one  person  in 
all  the  world  that  she  would  have  avoided ! 

Georgie  felt  a  strong  inclination  to  close  the  sliding- 
door  with  a  bang,  and  preserve  her  incognito;  but  he 
came  up  so  suddenly  that  she  could  not  well  do  so 
without  appearing  extremely  rude. 

"  Mrs.  Yickers  still,  I  presume  ?  w 

She  bowed  her  head. 
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"I  was  so  dreadfully  grieved  to  hear  of  your  sad 
bereavement/'  he  continued,  by  way  of  something  to  say. 

She  sighed,  and  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes,  as  she 
murmured  what  a  fearful  blow  it  had  been  to  her. 

"  But — but  really  I  wonder  you  knew  me,"  she  fal- 
tered, with  a  sickly  smile,  "  especially  under  the  circum- 
stances. I'm  so  frightfully  untidy,  I'm  not  fit  to  be  seen  ; 
but  travelling,  you  know — " 

Heffernan  muttered  some  commonplace  about  beauty 
unadorned,  but  stopped  short  in  the  middle  and  said, — 

"  You  would  not  know  me,  I  fancy,  under  my  present 
name,  Mrs.  Vickers.  You  must  allow  me  to  reintroduce 
myself.  But  perhaps  you  have  even  forgotten  me  under 
the  old  name,"  he  added,  with  a  significant  smile. 

Indeed  she  had  not — would  to  Heaven  that  it  had  been 
possible  !  (This  was  merely  a  passing  thought,  not  a 
remark.)  Moreover,  when  he  made  himself  known  to  her 
as  Captain  Heffernan,  it  was  a  superfluous  piece  of  in- 
formation, since  she  had  already  ascertained  it  from  the 
Army  List,  as  well  as  from  Joe  Corcoran's  statement. 

"  Your  little  girl,  I  suppose  ?  "  he  asked,  catching  sight 
of  Gwennie  at  the  back  of  the  gharry,  very  much  in 
undress,  and  trying  to  hide  herself. 

u  Yes,  my  only  child." 

"  Co m me  elle  est  jolie  /"  he  added,  in  a  lower  tone. 

"  Do  you  really  think  so  ?  " 

a  I  do,  indeed.  Very  like  her  poor  father.  Now,  upon 
my  word,  you  can't  think  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you 
again,"  he  continued  aloud,  in  a  cheerful  tone,  and  with 
his  most  fascinating  smile.  "  If  it's  not  a  rude  question, 
may  I  ask  where  you  are  bound  for  ?  " 

G-eorgie  thought  it  teas  a  rude  question,  since  she  had 
no  wish  to  tell  him,  so  merely  replied  vaguely  that  she 
was  going  to  the  Hills  for  the  summer. 
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But  this  did  not  seem  to  satisfy  her  inquisitive  inter- 
rogator. 

"  Indeed ;  what  part  of  the  hills  ?  "  he  persisted. 

"  Really,  I — I'm  not  quite  sure — at  least,  I  forget  the 
name  of  the  place  just  now,"  she  answered,  evasively. 

A  dreadful  fib  on  her  part ;  as  if  she  did  not  know  per- 
fectly well. 

"Missouri?  Murree?  Simla?  Kussowlie?"  he  ventured, 
appearing  to  have  them  all  at  his  fingers'  ends. 

No ;  it  was  not  any  of  those  places,  she  believed. 

"  Nainee  Tal,  then,  perhaps  ?  " 

Yes;  she  thought  it  was  Nainee  Tal.  Inquisitive 
nuisance  !  What  should  he  want  to  know  for  ?  and  she 
consigned  him  in  her  heart  to  the  North  Pole  for  his 
impertinent  curiosity. 

"Oh,  indeed;  perhaps  we  shall  meet  again,  then. 
We're  on  our  way  to  Bareilly,  you  know." 

"So  I  heard — to  relieve  the  Rifle  Brigade.  The 
Brigade-Major  at  Cawnpore  mentioned  it  yesterday. 
By-the-bye,  Captain  Heffernan,  have  any  of  their  volun- 
teers joined  you  yet  ?  " 

"  No ;  this  change  in  the  programme  prevented  that. 
They  were  on  the  road,  I  believe,  but  had  orders  to  return 
and  await  our  arrival.  Pardon  me,  I  think  the  Rifle 
Brigade  was  your  regi — " 

"  My  poor  husband's  regiment.  Yes.  I  take  a  great 
interest  in  one  of  the  men  about  to  be  transferred  to  your 
corps." 

"  I  think  I  know  whom  you  mean." 

"  No  doubt.  He  is  a  mutual  acquaintance  of  ours,  I 
understand.  I  allude,  of  course,  to  a  man  name  Corcoran. 
I  hope  you  will  do  all  you  can  for  him,  and  try  to  get  him 
on  in  your  regiment.     He  is  a  very  worthy  fellow." 

"Indeed  I  will.     Joe  Corcoran   is   an    old   friend   of 
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mine;  I  knew  liim  as  a  boy.  Ha  !  there  goes  our 
f  assembly/  Fin  afraid  I  must  say  good-bye  now,  Mrs. 
Vickers.     I  trust  I've  not  detained  you." 

"  Not  at  all." 

"  Good-bye,  little  lady— Miss  —  ?  " 

"  Gwendoline — we  call  her  Gwennie." 

Then,  shaking  hands  with  them  both,  he  was  turning  to 
go,  when  Georgie  observed, — 

"  Stay — I  mustn't  run  away  with  the  cup.  Would  you 
kindly  take  it,  Captain  Heffernan  ?  "  she  added,  giving  it 
to  him. 

"  Certainly.  I  do  hope  we  shall  meet  again  soon,"  he 
observed,  with  a  peculiar  look,  and  forcing  her  to  shake 
hands  a  second  time. 

"  Thanks.     I  hope  so  too.     Good-bye." 

But  Georgie  Vickers  devoutly  hoped  they  would 
not. 

The  dak  gharry  then  resumed  its  rumbling  and  rattling 
after  a  spasmodic  scramble  on  the  part  of  the  broken- 
down  machinery  (the  works  refusing  to  start  fair  toge- 
ther), and  a  variety  of  blasts  on  the  horn,  like  the  groans 
of  a  dying  ogre  in  a  pantomime. 

When  Heffernan  rejoined  his  comrades,  he,  of  course, 
came  in  for  some  of  that  inevitable  chaff  which  is  so 
strong  an  ingredient  in  the  British  officer's  nature." 

"  Who's  your  friend,  Heffernan  ?  "  inquired  Hector. 

"  Oh,  a  jolly  little  woman  I  knew  a  few  years  ago.  Lost 
her  husband  not  long  since — a  captain  in  the  Rifle  Brigade 
at  Bareilly.  She's  going  to  Nainee  Tal  for  the  hot  weather, 
and,  as  that'll  be  our  nearest  hill-station,  perhaps  we 
shall  see  more  of  her.     I'll  introduce  you." 

"  Thank  you,"  replied  Hector,  though  inwardly  thank - 
iDg  him  for  nothiug,  for  he  was  not  prepossessed  with 
Anglo-Indian  ladies,    or  rather,    what   he   had  heard  of 
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them,  and  thought  all  the  more  of  his  darling  Lizzie,  far 
away  at  Barringtree. 

But  we  must  get  forward  on  our  march  with  the  Came- 
ronians,  or  they  will  be  all  struck  down  by  the  sun  before 
they  arrive  at  Bareilly.  After  they  had  passed  Futtey- 
ghur,  and  crossed  the  Ganges,  the  weather  became  hotter 
and  hotter  every  day,  and  the  Colonel,  to  reach  the  end  of 
their  journey  the  quicker,  ordered  forced  marches  by 
night,  which  was  by  no  means  pleasant  work. 

The  heat  during  the  daytime  knocked  up  some  of  the 
sickly  ones,  so  that  the  hospital  dhoolies  were  very  soon 
full  of  fever  cases;  aud  at  one  place,  called  Toranballa, 
about  forty  miles  from  Bareilly,  they  buried  a  couple  of 
fine  young  non-commissioned  officers  from  heat-apoplexy. 
These  men  persisted  in  going  out  shooting  from  the 
camping-ground  in  the  broiling  sun,  contrary  to  orders, 
and  with  no  other  protection  than  their  forage-caps,  so 
the  result  was  scarcely  surprising ;  and  had  death  itself 
not  reduced  the  poor  fellows  to  the  ranks  of  the  "  great 
majority/'  probably  a  court-martial  would  have  done  so 
to  the  ranks  of  the  126th  for  disobedience  of  orders. 

At  length  the  regiment  started  off  on  its  last  stage, 
and  were  met  a  couple  of  miles  out  of  Bareilly  by  the 
band  of  the  Rifle  Brigade,  who  thus  paid  it  the  customary 
compliment  of  playing  it  into  the  station. 

Among  certain  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  who  came  to 
meet  them,  Heffernan  had  little  difficulty  in  singling  out 
the  towering  form  of  our  old  friend  Corporal  Corcoran — 
I  beg  his  pardon,  Private  Corcoran  once  more  !  Yes,  sad 
to  say,  corporal  no  longer  ;  but,  from  sundry  remarks  in 
a  foregoing  chapter,  I  trust  my  reader  was  not  entirely 
anprepared  for  the  melancholy  intelligence. 

Poor  Joe  struck  to  his  lance-stripe  manfully  so  long  as 
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the  widow  and  Gwennie  remained  at  Bareilly ;  but  on  that 
evening  of  their  departure,  whether  intense  thirst,  caused 
by  the  exertion  of  carrying  the  palanquin,  or  a  desire  to 
drown  his  grief  at  their  loss,  tempted  him  to  indulge,  I 
cannot  say,  but  the  giant  made  his  entry  into  the  guard- 
room soon  after  tattoo  the  same  night,  feet  first  and  very 
musical.  The  next  day  was  given  him  to  dry  his  tears 
and  cool  his  head,  and  the  following  morning  he  appeared 
before  his  commanding  officer  at  orderly-room,  under  the 
well-worn  charge,  "  Drunk  and  creating  a  disturbance  in 
barracks."  The  old  old  story,  with  the  inevitable  sequel, 
"Lose  lance-rank  and  21  days  C.B."  Now  "21  days 
C.B."  in  this  case  meant  confinement  to  barracks  for  that 
period,  as  I  need  hardly  explain,  perhaps,  though  I  have 
heard  of  ignorant  people  confusing  it  in  a  vague  manner 
with  the  Companionship  of  the  Bath;  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  military  tag,  C.B.,  has  been  otherwise  rendered 
by  some  facetious  wag,  who  explained  to  an  inquiring 
griff  that  Companion  of  the  Bath,  in  the  case  of  a 
certain  henpecked  Colonel  Jones,  C.B.,  meant  literally 
that  he  was  always  getting  into  hot  water  with  his  wife. 

Joe  Corcoran  took  the  first  opportunity,  when  the  126th 
were  halted  and  dismissed,  to  inquire  for  his  old  friend 
Heffernan.  After  such  a  lapse  of  time  he  did  not  readily 
recognize  him,  since  Heffernan  was  not  a  marked  man, 
like  himself,  as  the  tallest  in  his  regiment;  but  on  his 
being  pointed  out,  Joe  stalked  up  to  him,  and  saluting 
with  an  energetic  precision  and  fierce  gravity,  which 
looked  rather  as  if  he  meant  to  knock  him  down,  thus 
introduced  himself : — 

"  Please,  sir,  I'm  Private  Joseph  Corcoran,  late  D 
Company,  5th  Battalion,  Rifle  Brigade — a  volunteer  for 
the  126th  Cameronians,  sir;  hope  you're  well,  sir." 

"  By  Jove,    Joe  !    how   are   you  ? "    cried  Heffernan, 
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waving  ceremony,  and  shaking  him  heartily  by  the  hand. 
"  Good  heavens,  man,  how  youVe  grown  ! " 

Joe  very  nearly  threw  off  his  parade  manners  and 
smiled,  but  apparently  thought  better  of  it. 

"Delighted  to  see  you  again,  I'm  sure,"  continued 
Heffernan.  "  Of  course  I  heard  you  were  trying  to  get 
transferred  to  us ;  your  mother  told  me  all  about  it,  you 
know." 

"  Yes,  sir ;  hope  you  left  her  well,  sir,"  replied  Joe,  not 
relaxing  his  military  stiffness  even  at  the  mention  of  his 
mother. 

"  Quite  well,  Joe,  and  sent  you  her  love." 

"  Thank  ye,  sir.  Please,  sir,  if  I  may  make  so  bold,  I 
should  like  to  ask  you  a  favour." 

"  Certainly,  Joe — out  with  it." 

"  Well,  sir,  I  should  like  to  come  under  you,  sir — I 
should  like  well  to  have  you  for  my  captin,  sir ;  so  if 
you'd  just  get  me  posted  to  your  company,  sir,  I  shall  be 
kindly  obliged." 

"  Of  course  I  will,  and  only  too  glad  of  the  acquisi- 
tion ;  let's  hope  we  shall  make  a  drum-major  of  you 
before  long  ;  we  want  a  fine  figure-head  like  you." 

Joe  shook  his  stolid  pate  very  solemnly.  He  had  heard 
that  flattering  observation  too  often,  and  well  knew  that, 
however  favourably  disposed  the  colonel  and  officers 
might  be  towards  him,  his  wretched  failing  would  be  sure 
to  frustrate  their  best  intentions. 

After  some  further  conversation  over  old  times, 
Heffernan  dismissed  the  giant  with  a  few  kind  words, 
whereupon  Joe  repeated  that  stern  threat  of  knocking  his 
officer  down,  revolved  on  the  pivot  of  his  "  ammunition  " 
boots,  and  marched  off  highly  gratified. 

That  evening  Hector  Grayle  had  a  further  insight  into 
military  life,  which  made  him  like  it  better  still ;  for, 
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although  the  Canieronians  bad  been  entertained  by  other 
messes  since  landing,  the  night  they  dined  at  Bareilly,  as 
guests  of  the  Kifle  Brigade,  was  a  jovial  one  indeed;  and 
they  kept  it  up  till  very  small  hours  too,  enlivened  at 
first  by  their  hosts'  splendid  band,  and  overflowing 
throughout  with  hospitality  and  the  best  champagne 
ever  broached. 

A  right  royal  welcome,  which,  for  cordiality  and  jolly 
good  fellowship,  can  scarcely  be  equalled  out  of  a  mili- 
tary mess,  and  never  surpassed  in  the  annals  of  sump- 
tuous banquets,  from  the  feast  of  Belshazzar  in  Babylon 
down  to  the  last  Lord  Mayor's  banquet  at  Guildhall ! 


The  Sword  of  Damocles. 


CHAPTER  X. 


OVER    THE    HILLS    AND   FAR   AWAY 


"  Wherein  of  antres  vast  and  deserts  idle, 
Rough  quarries,  rocks,  and  hills  whose  heads  touch  heav'n, 
It  was  my  hint  to  speak." 

ShaTcsjpeare. 

"  Blue,  and  baseless,  and  beautiful, 
Did  the  boundless  mountains  bear 
Their  folded  shadows  into  the  golden  air. 
The  comfortlessness  of  their  chasms  was  full 
Of  orient  cloud,  and  undulating  mist 
Which,  where  their  silver  cataracts  hissd, 
Quiver'd  with  panting  colour." 

Raskin. 

"  Dark-green  valley  depths,  and  mountains  zoned 
With  pine  woods,  singing  in  the  infinite  wind." 

Oilier. 

I  will  pass  over  the  three  or  four  broiling  months  that 
followed  after  the  Cameronians  settled  down  at  Bareilly 
as  utterly  uninteresting  and  4)00  intensely  hot  to  write 
about,  for  it  makes  one's  fingers  hold  the  pen  in  a  limp, 
listless  sort  of  way  even  to  think  of  such  heat,  and  the 
attempt-  to  describe  it  would  probably  take  all  the  verve 
out  of  one's  writing  for  several  chapters  to  come.    It  was, 
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in  short,  the  kind  of  weather  in  which  a  man  might  talk 
seriously  of  wishing  to  "  take  off  his  flesh  and  sit  in  his 
bones." 

About  the  middle  of  the  monsoon,  or  rainy  season 
(towards  the  end  of  August),  our  friends  Heffernan  and 
Hector,  after  fl  doing  the  grill  "  on  the  plains  with  patient 
endurance,  obtained  two  months'  privilege  leave  of  absence 
to  visit  the  Hills.  Their  destination  was  Nainee  Tal,  that 
delightful  little  sanatorium  in  the  Himalayas,  which, 
though  only  about  seventy  miles  distant,  is  quite  like 
another  world  to  the  Anglo-Indian. 

How  poor  Joe  Corcoran  longed  to  follow  them  !  not 
that  he  minded  the  heat,  nor  that  his  iron  constitution 
required  a  change :  but  his  heart  yearned  to  be  near 
those  who  he  knew  had  proceeded  thither  some  months 
before.  Mrs.  Vickers  had  apprized  the  faithful  giant 
of  her  movements,  and  he  was  therefore  on  the  look- 
out for  them  as  they  passed  through  the  station.  But  it 
was  dreadfully  tantalizing  only  just  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  widow  and  "  that  blessed  little  Jun/5  as  they  hurried 
along  on  their  way  to  cooler  climesj  for  Mrs.  Vickers  had 
now  no  resting-place  at  Bareilly,  since  Major  Bonus  and 
his  regiment  had  marched  thence,  as  was  expected. 

The  major  found  it  rather  inconvenient  to  carry  about 
with  him  all  the  different  things  which  Ueorgie  had  en- 
trusted to  his  charge ;  but  since  he  looked  upon  them  as 
his  future  property,  he  was  more  reconciled  to  the  trouble 
and  respousibility.  He  had  arranged  to  meet  her  at 
Nainee  Tal  later  on,  with  a  view  to  a  speedy  celebration 
of  their  nuptials,  for  he  quite  believed  the  widow  was  as 
anxious  for  the  marriage  as  he  was  himself. 

Poor  old  Bobby  Bones  !  he  little  knew  that  Georgie 
Vickers  almost  forgot  his  very  existence  sometimes,  or 
only  remembered  it  when  she  received  his  letters. 
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Now,  whereas  the  deluded  major  had  a  twofold  link 
connecting  him  with  his  fiancee — in  their  engagement 
and  the  custody  of  her  property— Joe  Corcoran  had 
nothing  but  the  old  "  chowkidar,"  little  Gwennie's  minah, 
to  console  himself  with ;  and  yet  I  think,  of  the  two,  the 
giant  held  the  more  prominent  place  in  the  widow's  recol- 
lections. Then  the  bird  could  talk  and  remind  him  of  that 
blessed  little  'un,  which  was  something,  and  whenever 
Joe  felt  at  all  "  down  in  the  mouth  "  he  would  put  the 
chowkidar  through  his  facings;  and  this  performance, 
which  generally  comprised  the  following  snatches  of  dia- 
logue, cheered  him  up  immensely. 
Joe  :  l(  Chowkidar  !  " 
Minali :  "  Joe,  sahib  \" 

Joe  :  "  Where's  the  mem  sahib,  Chowkidar  ?     Call  the 
mem  sahib." 

Minah  (imitating  the  ayah's  voice)  :  "  Mem  sahib  !  " 
Joe  :  "  Go  on,  Chowkidar  ;   talk  away,  old  chap." 
Minah  :  "  Gwinnie — chota  butcha  ! — Ninneah — koi  hai 
— corporal — shoulder    arms — quick    march — Chowkidar, 
good  old  boy,  wooooo — eh  !  " 

Here  the  voluble  bird  would  wind  up  by  whistling 
"  The  girl  I  left  behind  me,"  which  Joe  had  taught 
him  since  his  little  girl  had  left  him  behind,  so  that  the 
words  were  scarcely  apposite ;  but  the  music  was  sooth- 
ing, although  the  chowkidar  generally  broke  down  at  the 
third  bar,  and  finished  oft  sometimes  with  a  frantic 
attempt  to  imitate  the  canteen  bugle-call.  But  if  this 
was  intended  as  a  hint,  Joe  resisted  it  manfully ;  in  fact, 
he  looked  quite  scandalized  at  the  chowkidar  for  trying 
to  tempt  him  to  break  through  his  good  resolutions. 
These  resolutions  had  been  formed  on  the  receipt  of  a 
letter  from  Mrs.  Vickers,  in  which  she  expressed  herself 
1  Little  youngster. 
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shocked  and  vexed  to  hear  that  he  had  "  been  and  gone 
and  done  it  again/'  as  he  put  it  in  his  confession,  and  that 
she  really  hoped  he  would  turn  over  a  new  leaf  from  this 
time,  or  she  didn't  know  what  would  become  of  him ;  and 
to  this  Gwennie  added  a  round-hand  postscript,  bidding 
him  to  try  to  be  a  better  boy  for  her  sake  and  the  chow- 
kidar's.  This  letter  Joe  henceforth  kept  as  part  of  his  regi- 
mental kit,  and  folded  it  away  carefully  in  his  haversack, 
to  look  at  it  now  and  again  whenever  he  felt  at  all  thirsty ; 
in  short,  it  had  the  desirable  effect  of  almost  inducing 
Joe  Corcoran  to  take  the  pledge,  and,  at  any  rate,  made 
him  so  steady  that  he  was  again  on  the  high  road  to  pro- 
motion. 

It  was  one  of  those  damp,  muggy  days  during  the  rainy 
season  in  India — when  the  moist  heat  of  the  atmosphere 
is  like  that  of  a  forcing-house,  and  one  could  almost 
imagine  oneself  an  exotic  plant  instead  of  a  muscular 
Christian — that  Heffernan  and  Hector  started  on  their 
way  to  Nainee  Tal.  They  arranged  to  ride  out  for  the 
first  thirty  miles,  posting  horses  as  far  as  a  place  called 
Bahara,  where  their  palanquins  were  to  await  them. 

As  they  passed  through  the  native  city  of  Bareilly, 
Heffernan,  who  appeared  to  know  something  of  every- 
thing, and  who  made  it  his  object  to  acquire  knowledge 
about  places  just  as  he  did  about  people,  pointed  out  to 
his  companion  the  Temple  which  marked  the  fatal  spot 
where  so  many  Europeans  were  barbarously  massacred 
during  the  Indian  mutiny. 

Hector  was  much  interested,  but  intensely  indignant, 
at  the  cruel  horrors  thus  brought  home  to  him,  and  with 
an  angry  impulse,  only  natural  in  a  young  Englishman 
who  realizes  such  facts  for  the  first  time,  he  felt  inclined 
to  trample  under  his  horse's  feet  the  two  or  three  harm- 
less bunneahs  and  citizens  who  happened  to  be  loitering  or 
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passing  by  at  the  time,  and  scowled  at  them  as  fiercely 
as  if  they  were  just  then  coming  away  red-handed  from 
the  slaughter. 

It  was  rapidly  getting  dark  as  the  equestrians  drew 
near  Bahara,  and,  shortly  before  arriving  at  that  place, 
their  curiosity  was  excited  by  an  extraordinary  object  of 
interest,  which  the  dhoolie-bearers  explained  to  them  after- 
wards. As  they  rode  along  they  suddenly  heard  a  peculiar 
sound,  like  a  horn,  which  was  blown  two  or  three  times, 
and  was  responded  to  presently  by  a  frightful  chorus  of 
jackals — that  most  unearthly  cry,  which  so  often  startles 
the  sleeper  at  night  and  makes  him  fancy,  'twixt  waking 
and  dreaming,  that  some  incarnate  fiend  has  been  let 
loose  upon  earth.  It  commences  on  a  long,  low  note, 
which  gradually  rises  and  falls,  and  then  crescendoes  into 
a  high,  yapping  noise,  getting  higher  and  higher,  and 
finally  dying  away  again  into  short,  shrill  barks,  to  which 
the  following  words  have  been  appropriately  put  : — 

"  I  smell  the  body  of  a  mild  Hindoo— oo—oo — oo  ! 
Where — where — where — where?     Here—  here — here — here — 
here — here  !  " 

The  cause  of  this  horn -blowing,  and  its  responsive 
chorus — a  most  fiendish  combination — turned  out  to  be 
a  lunatic  fakir,  a  sort  of  native  anchorite,  who  haunted 
this  lonely  spot,  and  every  evening  came  forth  and  made 
these  discordant  noises  on  a  conch-shell  to  warn  all  the 
gheedurs,  or  jackals,  around  that  he  had  a  feast  prepared 
for  them.  The  compulsory  feeding  of  these  wild  beasts  was 
self-imposed  penance  for  his  sins,  among  other  ascetic 
observances;  and  no  sooner  was  the  conch  heard  than 
scores  of  these  creatures  flocked  from  all  parts  to  partake 
of  the  banquet  thus  provided  for  them,  the  fakir  appearing 
with  large  vessels  full  of  offal  and  garbage,  which  were 
greedily  consumed. 
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At  Baliara  our  friends  had  some  slight  refreshment 
in  the  shape  of  a  peg  each,  and  a  few  sandwiches ;  then, 
having  ensconced  themselves  in  the  palanquins,  resumed 
their  journey.  By  that  time  it  was  dark,  and  the  heavy 
rain-clouds  deprived  the  travellers  of  any  light  from  moon 
or  stars;  but,  as  they  proceeded  along  the  wild  jungli 
road,  there  was  little  need  of  the  niussalchee's  torch  to 
guide  them  on  their  way,  since  nature  illuminated  the 
night  by  other  and  most  extraordinary  means. 

Along  their  path,  for  miles,  glanced  myriads  upon 
myriads  of  fire-flies,  which  shed  their  green,  gold  light 
around,  and  swarmed  on  every  tree  and  bush,  throwing 
over  each  a  brilliant  halo.  Like  little  fiery  meteors  they 
darted  from  point  to  point,  and  crossed  each  other  in 
bewildering  maze  ;  anon,  flitting  up  and  down,  and  round 
and  round,  close  to  the  earth,  as  though  they  were  dimi- 
nutive elves,  each  with  its  tiny,  bright  green  lantern, 
holding  some  fanciful  revel.  A  more  wondrous  spectacle 
than  this  phenomenon  of  the  tropics  is  not  often  to  be 
witnessed,  and  on  a  dark  night,  especially,  the  effect  is 
truly  marvellous ;  nor  is  it  an  exaggeration  to  say,  that  at 
certain  places  where  these  phosphoric  insects  are  floating 
about  in  dense  masses,  and  scintillating  in  dazzling  bril- 
liancy before  the  eyes,  one  can  see  as  well,  or  even  better, 
than  in  the  brightest  moonlight. 

After  travelling  for  some  hours,  during  which  both 
Hector  and  his  companion  fell  into  a  fitful  doze,  they 
awoke  simultaneously,  to  find  themselves  at  midnight 
on  the  borders  of  a  dense  forest,  called,  by  the  natives 
thereabouts,  the  Lalcore  jungle;  being,  in  fact,  part  of 
the  great  Terai,  which  stretches  for  hundreds  of  miles 
along  the  base  of  the  Himalayan  chain. 

It  is  a  novel  and  strange  sensation,  that  of  being 
carried  on   men's   shoulders  through  this  wild  forest  at 
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the  dead  of  night,  and  knowing  that  the  thick  jungle 
around  is  literally  teeming  with  beasts  of  prey  of  almost 
every  description.  Yet  the  palkee-bearers  continue 
fearlessly  on  their  way,  and  shuffle  along  to  that  ever- 
lasting grunted  chant,  whilst  the  light  of  the  blazing 
torch  effectually  keeps  all  inquisitive  prowlers  at  bay ; 
though  no  doubt  the  royal  tiger  or  treacherous  panther 
wonders  at  venturesome  man,  who  thus  dares  to  intrude 
on  his  savage  domain  at  the  very  hour  when  he  is  wont 
to  seek  his  prey. 

Portentous  silence  prevails  in  that  vast  jungle,  as  the 
traveller  passes  through  it,  broken  only  by  the  murmuring 
sounds  of  the  native  bearers,  and,  perchance,  the  distant 
roar  of  some  wild  animal,  or  the  rustling  and  chattering 
of  a  troop  of  monkeys,  and  the  shrieking  of  frightened 
parrots,  thus  suddenly  disturbed  by  the  light. 

The  denizens  of  the  Terai  are  now  undergoing  rapid 
extermination,  and  the  once  impenetrable  forests  are 
gradually  becoming  thinned,  and  brought,  in  parts,  under 
cultivation  with  the  march  of  time ;  but  it  will  be  long 
ere  the  Terai  itself  loses  its  character  as  a  howling 
wilderness  and  the  wild  beasts'  lair ;  and  that  long  may 
it  be  is,  no  doubt,  the  earnest  wish  of  every  genuine 
sportsman. 

Heffernan  was  an  experienced  "  globe-trotter,"  having 
travelled  a  good  deal  in  many  parts  of  the  world ;  and 
although  that  night  journey,  with  its  glorious  sequel, 
could  not  fail  to  interest  the  most  blase,  it  did  not,  per- 
haps, impress  him  in  the  same  way  as  it  impressed  his 
companion,  who,  with  all  the  freshness  of  youth  upon 
him,  appreciated  the  situation  with  more  keenness  and 
enjoyment.  Hector,  indeed,  was  so  struck  with  its 
novelty  that  he  could  not  close  his  eyes  again  until  after 
they  had  changed  bearers  at  a  chowkee  half  way  through 
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the  forest;  after  which  he  slept  soundly  up  to  dawn, 
but  little  anticipated,  in  his  wildest  dreams,  what  a 
magnificent  sight  would  greet  his  eyes  when  the  cool 
morning  air  awoke  him. 

Soon  after  they  had  passed  through  the  Terai,  the 
difference  in  the  temperature  warned  our  travellers  that 
they  were  nearing  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas ;  so,  about 
daybreak,  they  alighted  from  their  palanquins  by  mutual 
consent,  and  walked  alongside  to  enjoy  the  bracing 
atmosphere  and  the  wild  grandeur  of  the  surrounding 
prospect,  proceeding  thus  through  Haldwani,  until  they 
arrived  at  the  dak  bungalow  for  breakfast. 

No  pen  could  do  a  tithe  of  justice  to  the  majesty  of 
the  scene  which  burst  upon  their  view  when  they  sprang 
from  their  travelling  couches ;  and  it  appeared  incredible 
that  so  short  a  journey  should  have  brought  them  into 
such  a  widely  different  country.  In  fact,  to  describe 
accurately  the  scene  itself  would  be  as  difficult  as  to 
describe  the  first  impressions  of  the  European  traveller, 
who  thus  awakes  in  the  morning  to  find  himself  at  the 
base  of  those  beautiful  hills.  After  the  hot,  flat,  dusty 
station  he  has  left  behind  him  on  the  plains,  the  trans- 
formation is  so  deliciously  bewildering  that  he  can 
scarcely  believe  his  senses  for  the  time, 

Towering  above  him,  in  solemn  grandeur,  till  they 
lose  themselves  in  the  fleecy  clouds,  rise  the  majestic 
mountains,  with  their  rugged  sides  and  yawning  preci- 
pices, in  some  places  bare  masses  of  granite,  without  a 
vestige  of  vegetation,  but,  for  the  most  part,  covered 
with  rich  verdure  of  varied  hue,  studded  with  stunted 
pines  and  firs,  and  traversed  by  babbling  rivulets, 
which,  magnified  by  the  rains  into  small  torrents,  flash 
and  roar  in  their  downward  course  till  they  reach  the 
deep  valleys  below. 
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But  these  hills  011  the  first  ridge  of  the  Himalayas, 
that  appear  to  the  wondering  eye  such  gigantic 
mountains,  are  mere  knolls  compared  with  those  which 
stretch  beyond,  far  away  to  the  snowy  range,  and  it  is 
only  by  degrees,  as  the  traveller  ascends  the  narrow 
winding  road — in  many  places  quarry-like  cuttings,  hewn 
through  boulders  of  solid  rock  and  brittle  deposits — 
and  passes  over  hill  and  valley  until  he  reaches  the  sana- 
torium, situate  in  the  bosom  of  the  mountains,  that  he 
can  thoroughly  realize  the  magnificence  of  the  scenery, 
the  aspect  of  which  undergoes  material  changes  at  dif- 
ferent altitudes. 

On  reaching  Khat-godown,  the  dak  stage  at  the  foot  of 
the  ascent,  Heffernan  and  his  companion  intended  to 
quit  their  palanquins  for  two  hill  ponies,  which  had  be^n 
appointed  to  meet  them.  But  when  they- arrived  at  this 
spot  the  animals  were  nowhere  to  be  seen ;  so,  bribing 
the  bearers  with  extra  "  backshish/'  to  take  them  on 
further,  they  commenced  their  climb  to  Nainee  Tal  in  the 
dhoolies,  and  trusted  to  meeting  the  ponies  on  the  way. 

As  they  travelled  upwards,  along  the  steep,  winding  road, 
and  rose  higher  and  higher  above  the  plains,  the  sensation 
was  truly  exhilarating.  Therarified  atmosphere,  so  refresh- 
ing after  the  insufferable  heat  experienced  during  the  last 
few  months ;  the  cool  mountain  breezes,  laden  with  the 
scent  of  the  tall,  dark  pines  ;  the  brawling  of  the  miniature 
waterfalls,  as  the  swollen  streams  came  tumbling  head- 
long down  the  declivity — all  combined  to  intoxicate  the 
senses,  whilst  the  bracing  air  filled  the  lungs  with  the 
breath  of  a  new  existence. 

At  every  turn  of  the  path  fresh  glimpses  of  lovely 
scenery  greeted  the  eye,  and  as  they  glanced  upwards 
at  the  steep  cliffs  and  beetling  crags  overhanging  the 
road,  and  then  down  at  the  valley  extending   beneath 
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their  feet,  over  the  precipitous  khuds  or  mountain  sides, 
clothed  in  luxuriant  vegetation,  it  appeared  to  our  friends 
as  though  they  were  floating  on  dense  masses  of  foliage, 
thus  experiencing  a  feeling  as  near  akin  to  flying  as  poor 
creeping  mortals  may  aspire  to,  if  we  except  the  venture- 
some aeronaut  who  risks  his  neck  in  a  balloon. 

The  luckless  dhoolie-bearers  had  to  convey  their 
burdens  up  to  a  place  called  Jewlee,  about  half  way 
between  Xainee  Tal  and  Khat-godown,  where  the  travel- 
lers found  the  ponies  awaiting  them,  for  the  syces  had 
misunderstood  their  orders,  and  only  come  thus  far  on 
the  road.  Hector  and  Heffernan  at  once  mounted  the 
sturdy  hill  tattos,  and  dismissing  the  palkee-wallahs, 
continued  their  journey,  followed  by  coolies  carrying  their 
baggage. 

During  the  greater  portion  of  that  beautiful  ride 
Hector  Grayle  was  so  enraptured  with  the  magnificent 
scenery  that  his  powers  of  conversation  were  limited  to 
spasmodic  ejaculations  of  wonder  and  delight.  Heffernan 
noticed,  with  satisfaction,  the  effect  produced  upon  his 
young  friend,  and  ardently  hoped  that  these  marvels  of 
nature,  and  the  entire  change  of  scene,  would  effect  a 
corresponding  change  in  Hector's  sentiments,  and,  by 
enlarging  his  mind,  so  fill  it  with  the  beauties  of 
things  present  as  to  obliterate  all  memory  of  things 
past,  and  scatter  sentimental  folly  to  the  winds. 

When  they  had  ridden  some  distance  they  halted  for  a 
few  minutes  beside  one  of  the  many  sparkling  springs, 
and  after  taking  a  hearty  draught  of  the  cool,  crystal 
water  themselves,  allowed  their  thirsty  ponies  to  wash 
out  their  mouths  j  then  clambered  on  once  more  towards 
the  hill  station,  which,  like  an  eagle's  nest,  lay  hidden  in 
the  lofty  heights  above. 

"  It's  worth  taking  a  trip   to    India,    if    only   to  see 
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this  sort  of  tiling,  isn't  it,  old  fellow  ?  "  observed  Heffer- 
nan,  waving  his  hand  towards  the  valley  and  opposite 
hills,  as  they  rode  on. 

"  By  George,  I  should  think  so,"  replied  Hector.  "  I 
could  never  have  believed  it ;  certainly  from  no  descrip- 
tion ever  published." 

"  Grand,  isn't  it  ?  rather  beyond  the  power  of  pen  or 
pencil.  But  we  must  be  getting  near  the  place  now.  How 
far  is  it  ?  "  he  inquired  from  one  of  the  syces,  who  fol- 
lowed in  their  rear,  holding  on  now  and  then  to  the  ponies 
tails  at  the  steep  placess. 

" '  NufideeJc  hal,  sahib/'  replied  the  native,  adding,  in 
broken  English,  "  Not  too  far,  sar— very  much  near  now 
— wahan  hail" 

That  ei  wahan  hai,"  a  favourite  expression,  conveyed  in 
a  tone  something  like  the  hoarse  caw  of  an  excited  rook, 
or  a  whispered  "  view  holloa,"  is  generally  very  vague 
and  indefinite  in  its  meaning;  but  in  this  case  it  in- 
dicated that  their  destination  lay  just  beyond  the  next 
ridge.  Accordingly,  after  another  half-hour's  climb,  and 
exactly  as  the  mid-day  gun  fired  in  Nainee  Tal,  they 
rode  through  a  narrow  gorge,  and  passed  into  that  lovely 
little  valley,  with  its  blue  lake  of  fathomless  depth,  and 
richly  wooded  slopes,  covered  with  graceful  deodaras  and 
gigantic  pines,  amid  which  nestled,  half-concealed  from 
view,  the  picturesque  houses  of  Swiss-like  architecture, 
although  less  ornamental  in  their  construction.  These 
houses,  which  may  be  more  properly  called  cottages,  are 
scattered  along  the  sides  of  the  hills  in  all  directions, 
and  stand  one  above  another  at  various  heights,  some 
being  situate  at  an  elevation  of  several  hundred  feet 
above  the  mall,  which  runs  alongside  the  water.  At  one 
extremity  of  the  lake,  adjacent  to  the  cricket  and  general 
recreation  ground,  are  the  assembly  or  reading-rooms,  and 
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bathing-places,  all  built  of  wood  ;  and  at  the  further  end 
stand  the  barracks  for  the  invalid  soldiers,  raised  on  a  • 
slight  eminence,  and  partially  overlooking  the  water. 
The  length  and  breadth  of  the  lake  itself  are  com- 
paratively insignificant,  but  its  depth  is  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  its  size,  and  is  no  doubt  formed  by  the 
ontinuation  of  the  mountain  slopes  on  either  side. 

As  Hector  Grayle  and  his  friend  rode  along  the  mall 
there  was  scarcely  a  breath  of  wind  perceptible,  and  the 
most  prominent  sounds  which  disturbed  the  still  clear 
air,  and  echoed  with  sharp  distinctness  through  the  valley, 
were  the  dhobies,  or  washer-men,  beating  out  their  clothes 
in  a  shallow  inlet  of  the  lake,  and  the  clink-clink  of  the 
crowbars  with  which  the  hill  coolies  were  boring:  holes 
in  the  rocks,  preparatory  to  blasting. 

Since  Nainee  Tal  is  6500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
its  cool  temperature  necessitates  fires  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  For  general  use  nothiDg  but  wood  is 
burnt  in  the  Himalayas,  and  it  is  almost  with  astonish- 
ment, at  first,  that  those  newly  arrived  from  the  scorching 
plains  observe  (on  a  still  day)  the  blue  smoke  as  it  rises 
perpendicularly  from  the  smouldering  logs  in  the  open 
air,  and  from  the  chimneys  of  the  dwellings,  and  watch 
it  creep  upwards  along  the  hillside,  wreathing  about  the 
dark  masses  of  foliage,  to  mingle  finally  with  the  vapours 
above. 

Our  friends  experienced  this  same  feeling  of  surprise 
when  they  entered  the  valley,  for,  just  after  leaving  the 
oven-like  heat  of  Bareilly,  it  seemed  difficult  to  realize 
that  fires  were  actually  requisite  in  a  place  so  near;  but 
they  soon  discovered  that  in  Nainee  Tal  they  were  no 
unwelcome  adjunct  to  their  comfort. 

That  smell  of  burning  pine-wood  which  seems  to  per- 
vade the  atmosphere  of  the  hill  station,  as  you  first  enter 
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it,  is  peculiarly  agreeable  to  the  senses,  and  is  indeed 
almost  a  feature  by  itself — so  different  in  its  fragrant 
odour  from  the  noxious  smoke  associated  with  the  plains ; 
and  long  after  those  mountain  scenes  have  been  left  behind 
on  the  railroad  of  life,  that  perfume  of  the  pine  revives 
many  a  pleasant  memory,  and  embalms  those  memories 
like  some  sweet  incense  of  the  past. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

A    GLIMPSE    OF    THE    CLOVEN    HOOF. 

"  There  was  a  laughing  devil  in  his  sneer, 
That  raised  emotions  both  of  rage  and  fear." 

Byron. 

"  Tacitce  magis  et  occulta  inimicitice  timendce  sunt,  quam  indicia, 
et  opertce." 

Cicero. 

The  season  at  Nainee  Tal  was  at  its  height,  and  the  place 
was  inundated  with  visitors,  so  that  every  available 
accommodation  had  been  already  seized  upon.  Hector 
Grayle  and  his  companion,  therefore,  finding  that  there 
was  no  room  at  the  hotel,  or  anywhere  else  at  present, 
were  obliged  to  repair  to  the  travellers'  refuge,  namely, 
the  dak  bungalow.  In  this  haven  of  rest  they  consequently 
took  up  their  temporary  abode,  and  of  necessity  exercised 
the  prerogative  of  the  latest  arrival  by  turning  out 
others  who  had  established  themselves  there  before- 
hand. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  was  to  equip  themselves 
suitably,  and  fall,  by  degrees,  into  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  Nainee  Tal-ites.  The  prevailing  fashion 
for  gentlemen  appeared  to  be  a  sensible  one,  and  con- 
sisted, for  the  most  part,  of  a  short  Norfolk  jacket  and 
knickerbockers  (made  of  rough,  home-spun  stuff),  and  a 
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long  alpenstock;  such  costuine,  although  easily  procurable, 
was,  of  course,  not  absolutely  necessary,  but,  as  Heffer- 
nan  observed,  when  you  go  to  Rome  you  must  do  as  the 
Romans  do,  so  they  soon  appeared  in  the  orthodox  dress 
of  the  hill  residents. 

The  routine  in  this  small  sanatorium  was  somewhat 
limited,  and  was  carried  out  with  considerable  regularity  ; 
in  fact,  everybody  and  everything  seemed  to  run  in 
certain  grooves,  from  which  there  was  little  deviation. 
Some  got  up  early  in  the  morning  to  witness  the 
beautiful  sunrise,  with  its  gold  and  silver  effects  on  the 
distant  "snows,"  though  these  enthusiasts  were  not  very 
numerous,  while  nearly  every  one  (of  the  gentlemen) 
took  a  header  into  the  cool  limpid  lake — before  8  a.m., 
that  is  to  say,  no  one  being  allowed  to  bathe  after  that 
hour — and  then  hurried  up  the  hill,  or  along  the  mall,  to 
breakfast,  with  healthy  appetites  and  invigorated  frames, 
engendered  by  the  bracing  air  and  refreshing  bath. 
Soon  after  breakfast  the  ladies  appeared  on  the  mall, 
some  walking,  and  some  in  jampans  and  dandies — the 
former  a  sort  of  open  sedan  chair  with  cloth  hangings ; 
the  latter,  a  piece  of  dhurri,  or  carpet,  slung  on  to  a  pole 
by  means  of  hooks  which  fasten  and  unfasten  as  the 
dandy  takes  up  or  sets  down  its  load  ;  this  dhurri  being 
arranged  something  on  the  principle  of  a  hammock, 
whilst  the  occupant  sits  sideways,  facing  (as  a  rule)  to 
the  left  of  the  direction  in  which  it  is  travelling,  both 
conveyances  being  carried  by  natives  in  a  sort  of  fancy 
uniform. 

During  the  day,  perhaps,  followed  either  a  cricket- 
match  on  the  recreation-ground,  or  else  archery  and 
croquet,  according  to  the  prevailing  mania,  in  which  both 
sexes  joined  ;  and  while  some  had  recourse  to  boating  on 
the  lake,  and  fishing  in  its  clear  water,  others  formed  picnic 
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parties,  and  resorted  to  various  picturesque  spots  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

The  evening  after  our  friends  arrived  from  Bareilly, 
there  was  to  be  a  subscription  ball  at  the  assembly-rooms ; 
so  Heffernan,  who  desired  to  draw  Hector  into  the  vortex 
as  much  as  possible,  induced  him  to  put  his  name  down 
as  a  subscriber,  though  he  had  some  difficulty  in  persuad- 
ing him.  Hector  made  it  an  excuse  that  he  had  to  write 
some  letters  home  by  the  mail  that  left  next  day,  which 
meant,  in  other  words,  scribbling  a  long  rigmarole  to  his 
lady-love.  Heffernan  shrewdly  guessed  this  to  be  the 
case ;  and  as  he  was  well  aware  that  Hector  had  written 
to  Lizzie  several  times  since  they  left  England,  he 
wondered  how  long  it  would  take  for  the  youth/s  in- 
fatuation to  die  a  natural  death.  But  the  wily  mentor  had 
already  formed  a  fresh  plot  to  undermine  Cupid's  inflence, 
which  he  was  only  biding  his  time  to  carry  into  execution, 
and  that  very  evening  he  meant  the  unsuspecting  Hector 
to  take  the  first  step  towards  the  trap  laid  for  him. 

Generally  speaking,  at  a  ball  in  India  the  proportion  of 
gentlemen  to  ladies  is  about  ten  to  one ;  and  it  is  the  most 
ludicrous  sight  imaginable  to  watch  the  crowd  of  sub- 
alterns and  others  gathered  round  a  solitary  woman, 
all  clamouring  for  a  dance.  But  the  moment  they  "  spot  " 
the  arrival  of  another  of  the  fair  sex,  they  dart  away 
from  the  solitary  one,  with  or  without  the  object  attained, 
and  violently  besiege  the  hapless  new  comer  before  she 
has  time  to  shake  out  her  skirts  and  settle  down;  and 
so  it  goes  on,  until  each  lady  has  promised  about  five 
times  as  many  dances  as  she  could  get  through  if  she 
kept  at  it  all  the  week. 

At  ISainee  Tal,  however,  although  the  male  sex  pre- 
ponderated considerably,  there  was  not  quite  such  an 
awkward  disparity  as  this,  and,  with  a  little  judicious  tact, 
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an  ardent  Terpsichorean  might  manage  to  secure  partners 
of  one  sort  or  another  for  the  greater  portion  of  the 
programme. 

One  of  the  earliest  arrivals  at  the  assembly-rooms  that 
evening  was  Mrs.  Tickers,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Major 
Bonus.  The  old  Quihai  looked  very  happy  and  intensely 
proud  as  he  walked  down  the  room  with  his  betrothed ; 
but  Georgie  wore  rather  a  bored  expression  upon  her  face, 
not  unmixed  with  considerable  anxiety,  as  she  glanced 
now  and  again  towards  the  doors  through  which  people 
were  gradually  pouring  in. 

Georgie  had  seen  Albert  Heffernan  on  the  mall  that 
same  afternoon,  when  he  had  stopped  and  spoken  to 
her,  and  had  afterwards  introduced  Hector  Grayle, 
whom  the  widow  thought  a  very  handsome  and  agree- 
able young  fellow,  though  without  much  to  say  for 
himself,  notwithstanding  that  she  directed  all  her  con- 
versation to  him  instead  of  to  his  friend. 

What  strange  fatality  had  brought  this  Albert  HefFernan 
across  her  path  once  more  ?  How  her  hatred  for  him  re- 
vived with  bitter  poignancy  as  his  face  called  up  the  cruel 
memory  of  the  past !  She  felt  almost  wicked  enough  to 
wish  that  he  were  lying  stark  and  cold  at  the  bottom  of 
that  deep  lake  beside  which  they  were  then  strolling.  Ever 
since  they  had  met  on  the  line  of  march,  that  rencontre 
had  haunted  her  day  and  night,  and  somehow  she  felt 
sure  he  would  soon  follow  her  to  Kainee  Tal;  so  sure 
indeed,  that  she  at  first  thought  of  changing  her  destina- 
tion, and  going  on  to  Missouri  or  Simla ;  but  she  reflected 
that  if  he  intended  to  follow  her,  he  could  do  so  as  easily 
to  one  place  as  the  other.  What  powerful  presentiment 
was  it  that  took  possession  of  her  regarding  this  man  ? 
What  unaccountable  conviction  forced  itself  on  her  mind 
that  he  did  mean  to  follow  her,  and  had  done  so  for  some 
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special  purpose  of  his  own — what;  she  could  not  tell. 
Eevenge  ?  surely  not.  Surely  such  motive  could  no 
longer  exist.  There  seemed  to  be  some  extraordinary 
fascination  in  the  circumstance — a  feeling  that  she  could 
never  escape  from  him  now,  and.  that  it  would  be  useless 
to  try.  Indeed,  the  poor  little  woman  appeared  to  be 
no  longer  a  free  agent.  She  felt  something  like  a  rabbit 
at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  under  the  mesmeric  influence 
of  a  boa-constrictor,  and.  a  wild  hunted  look  crossed  her 
face  once  or  twice  when  Heffernan  addressed  her,  albeit 
his  remarks  were  of  the  most  commonplace  order. 

Georgie  Yickers  wished  now  that  she  had  not  so  long 
postponed  her  marriage  with  Major  Bonus,  and  almost 
looked  upon  this  as  a  punishment  for  having  trifled  with  the 
poor  old  fellow's  feelings,  in  so  far  that  she  had  wantonly 
kept  him  hanging  on  while  she  traded  in  a  measure  on 
their  engagement,  and  deferred  the  wedding-day  as  long 
as  possible. 

It  was  true  that  she  did  not  love  the  major,  and  merely 
entertained  for  him  a  certain  amount  of  respect  and 
gratitude;  but  whether  such  sentiments  reconciled  her  to 
their  approaching  union  or  not,  she  knew  she  was  entirely 
dependent  on  it,  and  reflected  at  the  present  moment  that 
had  she  been  then  married,  she  might  have  relied  on  the 
old  officer  for  protection,  no  matter  what  transpired  after- 
wards. But  now  it  was  very  different.  Certain  influences 
might  materially  affect  her  future  if  brought  to  bear 
before  marriage,  and  she  felt  her  position  just  then  to  be 
singularly  insecure  and  helpless. 

"  Why,  Tiny  !  is  that  you  ?  how  on  earth  did  you  come 
here  ? — I — I  mean  to  say,  Mr.  Gore,"  laughed  Georgie, 
correcting  herself,  for  she  saw  the  major  looking  a  little 
cross,  although  he  cordially  greeted  the  ensign,  who  had 
just  then  made  his  appearance. 
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"  How  do  you  think,  Mrs.  Vickers  ?  "  replied  Tiny  j 
"  you  know  I  often  threatened  to  linger  on  in  the  East, 
and  you  see  I've  done,  so." 

"  Sit  down  here  this  minute  and  tell  me  all  about  it. 
I'm  really  very  glad  to  see  you  again.  Why,  I  thought  it 
was  your  ghost." 

"  Thanks ;  do  I  look  so  washed  out  as  all  that  ?  I 
dessay  I  do,  for  IVe  been  pretty  well  tossed  about  in 
the  frying-pan  this  summer,  I  can  tell  you.  Oh  !  that 
awful  march  down  from  Bareilly  to  Cawnpore,  at  the 
end  of  April  !  Don't  talk  of  it !  I'm  sure  we  must 
all  have  been  salamanders  by  nature  to  have  survived 
it." 

"  But  you  haven't  told  me  yet — when  did  you  come  up 
here  ?  " 

"  Only  this  afternoon.  I  couldn't  get  leave  from 
Bareilly  before.  I  suppose  you  know  I'm  a  Cameronian 
now.  The  moment  I  heard  the  126th  were  going  to 
relieve  us,  I  applied  for  an  exchange  and  got  it,  after  a  lot 
of  bother.  Fancy,  I  had  to  grind  all  the  way  across  to 
Bombay  with  my  old  regiment,  until  my  application  and 
the  other  fellow's  were  submitted  through  a  dozen  different 
channels,  the  appointments  made  out  in  duplicate  and 
triplicate,  approved  and  confirmed,  and  all  the  rest  of  it, 
and  so  here  I  am." 

"  And  I'm  very  glad,  indeed,  to  see  you  again,"  she 
repeated ;  "  I  hate  losing  old  friends.  Little  Gwennie 
will  be  ready  to  jump  out  of  her  skin  with  joy." 

"  'Pon  my  soul,  I'm  awfully  flattered,  and  how  is  the 
little  one  ?  " 

"  Very  well  indeed.     You  shall  see  her  to-morrow." 

1 '  You  don't  look  over  grand  yourself,"  remarked  the 
youth,  with  charming  candour,  as  he  scanned  Georgie's 
pale  face. 
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"You're  highly  complimentary,  Master  Tiny,  I  must 
say  "  (the  major  was  out  of  hearing  just  then) ;  "  but  no 
doubt  you're  right ;  I  have  been  worried  a  good  deal 
lately." 

While  she  spoke  her  face  suddenly  lost  its  vivacious 
expression,  but  only  for  a  minute ;  and  as  they  went  on 
conversing,  and  cross -questioned  each  other  as  to  where 
they  were  "  putting  up,"  how  long  they  were  going  to 
stay,  and  so  on,  her  natural  piquancy  and  animation 
returned.  Presently,  she  started  perceptibly,  as  she 
glanced  towards  the  entrance  doors,  for  at  that  moment 
Heffernan  came  into  the  ball-room,  accompanied  by 
Hector. 

Without  appearing  to  notice  their  approach,  however, 
Georgie  turned  towards  her  companion  and  continued, 
with  a  forced  lightness  in  her  tone, — 

"  So,  you  really  think  I'm  looking  seedy,  Tiny  ?  " 

"  Not  very  flourishing — that's  to  say  blooming,  you 
know — I  must  confess;  but  awfully  charming,  as  you 
always  do." 

"Now  don't  be  silly,  there's  a  good  boy;  I  don't  care 
for  all  that." 

"  Dear  me  !  how  very  serious  we're  getting  !  "  replied 
the  ensign,  pulling  a  face.  "  Hulloa  !  here  come  some  of 
our  fellows — do  you  know  them  ?  " 

"Who — oh,  I  see — yes,  a  little — that  is,  I  was  in- 
troduced this  afternoon." 

Heffernan  and  Hector  now  approached  the  group. 
The  latter,  after  greeting  Mrs.  Vickers,  drew  Gore  aside, 
while  his  friend  conversed  with  the  widow. 

"  When  did  you  come  up,  Gore  ?  "  inquired  Hector. 

"  Only  a  few  hours  ago  ;  you're  stopping  at  the  dak 
bungalow,  I  suppose  ?  I  should  have  gone  there  too,  but 
an  old  pal  offered  me  a  shake-down." 
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"  Lucky  boy,  where  ?  " 

"  Oh,  about  half  way  up  the  hill  there — close  to  where 
that  little  lady  is  hanging  out." 

"  Indeed  ! — and  who  is  she  ?  I  mean,  where  does  she 
come  from,  and —  ?  " 

"  I'll  tell  you  all  about  her ;  we're  very  old  friends,  Mrs. 
Vickers  and  I — she's  such  a  jolly  little  woman.  Pretty 
too — don't  you  think  so  ?  " 

"  Hum — ar — "  hesitated  Hector,  with  the  air  of  a 
connoisseur.  te  Not  exactly  pretty.  Something  rather 
nice  in  her  expression,  though." 

"  She's  better  than  she  looks,  anyhow,"  replied  Gore ; 
who  then  proceeded  to  furnish  Hector  with  further  in- 
formation concerning  her,  of  which  the  reader  is  already 
in  possession. 

"  I  assure  you  I  haven't  a  single  dance  to  give 
him." 

"  How  provoking  !  And  I  almost  brought  the  boy  on 
purpose.  He'll  be  disappointed  ;  an  exceedingly  charming 
young  fellow.     You'll  like  him  immensely." 

"  No  doubt.     I'm  really  very  sorry." 

"  And  can't  you  find  a  dance  for  me  anywhere  ?  " 

u  Indeed — I'm  afraid  I  can't.  My  card  is  quite  full  to 
there,  and  then  I'm  going." 

Georgie  Vickers  pointed  to  the  fifteenth  dance  while 
Heffernan  looked  over  her  programme. 

"  Um — urn — unr,"  muttered  he,  telling  off  the  names. 
"  Major  Bonus,  Mr.  Gore — Perditon — Eawson,  Bonus, 
Bonus,  Gore,  Bonus,  Swinlop — Bonus  again !  Why, 
you're  dancing  with  this  Major  Bonus  all  the  evening. 
Who  is  Major  Bonus?     Surely  he  could  spare  one." 

"  Well,  I'll  try,"  she  rejoined,  hastily,  and  evading  the 
question,  as  she  recovered  her  card.     "  I'll  see  if  I  can 
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get  out  of  one  of  them,  and  give  it  to  you;  that  is,  if — if 
you  particularly  wish  it." 

"  Thanks ;  I  do,  very  much,  and  we'll  sit  it  out 
together  if  you  don't  mind.  I  want  to  have  a  good  talk 
with  you.     We  haven't  met  for  so  long,  you  know." 

Hereupon  the  boa-constrictor  drew  back  his  head,  and 
looked  fixedly  at  her  with  his  great  piercing  eyes,  while 
the  poor  little  rabbit  cowered  before  him,  and  whispered 
something  about  being  most  happy,  which  she  certainly 
didn't  appear  to  be. 

"Ta-ta  for  the  present.  I'll  see  you  again  directly, 
and  you  can  tell  me  which  dance  it's  to  be." 

Heffernan  then  became  lost  in  the  crowd,  and  Georgie 
gave  a  sigh  of  relief  as  he  turned  his  back  on 
her. 

In  a  few  minutes  she  was  revolving  round  the  room 
with  her  old  friend  Tiny  Gore,  and  trying  hard  to  forget 
that  there  was  such  a  creature  in  the  world  as  Albert 
Heffernan.  But  her  evil  genius  soon  reminded  her  once 
more  of  his  presence,  when  he  ascertained  that  the  next 
valse  but  one  was  to  be  dedicated  to  him.  She  had  already 
spoken  to  the  Major,  and  cried  "  off  "  for  that  particular 
dance,  thinking  it  better  to  get  it  over  and  have  done 
with  it. 

It  came  at  last,  and  Heffernan  immediately  led  her  out 
into  the  verandah,  where  they  ensconced  themselves  in  a 
secluded  corner  overlooking  the  lake. 

It  was  a  beautiful  moonlight  night,  and  the  gentlest 
zephyr  swept  across  the  water,  which  rippled  and  gleamed 
under  the  reflected  smiles  of  chaste  Diana.  A  lovely 
scene ;  at  once  so  calm,  so  peaceful,  and  so  at  variance 
with  her  own  feelings.  Poor  Georgie  !  she  sighed  to 
think  how  she  might  have  enjoyed  sitting  out  a  dance  in 
that  moonlit  verandah  under  other  circumstances. 
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Now  and  again  the  valse  music  sank  into  a  softened 
strain,  and  the  stillness  of  the  night  without  was  broken 
by  the  bark  of  the  karkur-deer  on  the  adjoining  hill,  the 
hollow  cry  re-echoing  across  the  valley  and  sounding  wild 
and  sepulchral  over  the  quiet  deep  water. 

What  a  night  for  lovers  !  what  a  night  for  sweet  dreamy 
romance  !  what  a  night  for  anything  rather  than  that 
dreaded  interview  which  Georgie  Yickers  so  apprehended, 
and  yet  felt  she  must  face  sooner  or  later  ! 

No  casual  observer  would  have  thought  for  a  moment 
that  those  two  seated  side  by  side,  in  the  rays  of  the 
bright  Indian  moon,  were  aught  but  a  happy,  contented 
couple,  flirting  perchance,  and  sitting  out  their  dance  for 
mere  enjoyment's  sake.  No  one  would  have  imagined  the 
truth,  that  in  either  bosom  lurked  a  secret  which  was 
carefully  guarded  from  the  world.  But  whereas  the  subtle 
schemer  hugged  himself  in  the  belief  that  Ms  secret  was 
safe,  the  woman's  sad  story,  alas  for  her"!  was  but  too 
well  known  to  him,  and  she  shrank  under  the  power  such 
knowledge  gave  him. 

But  as  he  spoke  to  her  his  words  were  kind  and  gentle. 

He  desired  to  be  her  friend ;  he  only  sought  this  private 
conference  with  her  to  divulge  his  sentiments  on  this 
point,  and  to  avow  the  sincerity  of  his  professions.  She 
must  not  mistrust  him,  but  be  assured  that  he  was 
actuated  simply  by  kind  and  generous  feelings  towards 
her.  A  favourite  refrain  this,  adopted  whenever  some 
ulterior  motive  lay  hidden  behind  his  tongue. 

"  Let  the  past  bury  the  past,  Georgie/'  said  he,  ad- 
dressing her  thus  familiarly,  as  he  warmed  to  his 
subject;  "no  words  can  undo  that.  I  bear  no 
malice — " 

"  Why  should  you  ?  "  she  interrupted,  bitterly.  "  You 
had  your  revenge,  God  knows." 
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11 1  fail  to  see  how  you  can  put  it  in  that  light  exactly ; 
but,  as  I  observed,  enough  of  the  past ;  we  have  now  to 
do  with  the  present,  Georgie." 

As  he  said  this  in  his  sweetest  tones,  he  attempted  to 
take  her  hand,  which  she  abruptly  withdrew. 

u  I  had  rather  you  did  not  call  me  by  my  Christian 
name,  Captain  Heffernan,"  she  remarked,  very  coldly. 

i(  Pardon  me,  then ;  what  would  you  wish  me  to  call 
you  ? — Mrs.  Yickers  ?  " 

He  laid  slight  stress  on  this  as  he  put  the  question, 
while  a  peculiar  smile  nickered  on  his  lips. 

The  tears  were  fast  welling  up  into  her  eyes,  and  she 
made  no  reply.  Had  she  done  so,  Georgie  knew  her 
voice  would  only  have  broken  into  a  sob,  and  the  poor 
weak  woman  was  striving  her  utmost  to  show  a  bold 
front.  But  it  was  of  no  use ;  she  was  no  match  for  her 
subtle  antagonist.  To  use  the  language  of  the  ring,  she 
felt  she  had  better  throw  up  the  sponge  at  once  and 
square  the  matter. 

Georgie  Vickers  could  not  understand  one-half  of  the 
fine  eloquence  Heffernan  had  used  since  they  entered  the 
verandah,  but  had  sufficient  perception  to  feel  sure  that 
he  was  trying  to  forward  some  deep  scheme  of  his  own — 
less  from  his  actual  words  than  from  that  instinctive 
feeling  which  had  already  warned  her.  But  it  would  not 
do  to  beg  the  question ;  she  must  wait  for  him  to  break 
ground  first,  and  wondered  how  long  he  would  beat  about 
the  bush. 

"  Why  should  you  object  to  my  calling  you  Georgie  ?  " 
he  went  on  presently,  as  she  remained  silent.  "  I  always 
did  so  in  the  old  time  before — before — " 

11  That  was  very  different.  But  just  now  you  agreed 
to  ignore  the  past;  pray  be  consistent,  Captain  Heffer- 
nan." 
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"  I  bow  to  the  reproof.  Then  it  shall  be  Mrs.  Vickers, 
since  you  wish  it." 

A  long  pause  folio  wed,  during  which  she  played  fever- 
ishly with  her  fan,  and  with  nervous,  twitching  fingers, 
pulled  off  from  the  tips  small  pieces  of  marabout,  which 
she  tossed  into  the  night  air,  and  watched  them  float  and 
flutter  to  the  ground. 

"  I  wish  you  could  understand  how  sincere  an  interest  I 
take  in  you/'  he  continued,  at  length,  "  and  how,  since 
you  are  free  once  more,  my  sole  object  is  to  try  to  make 
you  reparation  for  the  past." 

"  Again  the  past,  Captain  Heffernan  !  Why  will  you 
allude  to  it  ?  You  proposed  to  bury  it  in  oblivion;  do  so, 
I  implore  you,  if  you  would  spare  my  feelings — " 

"  Forgive  me,  then,  I  will ;  but  I  am  compelled  to 
revert  indirectly  to  bygones  in  order  to  place  my  present 
motives  in  a  clearer  light.  As  I  remarked,  you  are  free 
once  more  ;  the  death  of  my  poor  friend  has  placed  you 
in  a  position  which  induces  me  to  come  forward  in  a 
magnanimous  spirit,  not  only  as  your  sincere  well-wisher 
and — if  you  will  allow  me — protector,  but  as  a  penitent 
foe,  bearing  in  one  hand  the  olive  branch,  and  in  the 
other,  balm  for  the  old  wounds — " 

"  I  cannot  clearly  understand  your  enigmas,  Captain 
Heffernan,  nor  the  drift  of  your  intentions;  but  I  may 
spare  you  much  eloquence  if  I  say  that  the  old  wounds 
are  long  since  healed  (this  was  scarcely  true,  but  she 
desired  him  to  think  so),  and  need  no  balm;  that  I 
require  no  champion  in  my  present  position  ;  and  finally, 
that  I  am  not  free,  as  you  suppose." 

"  How  do  you  mean — not  free  ?  "  he  asked,  abruptly, 
his  tone  and  manner  changing  on  the  instant. 
"  Simply,  that  I  am  engaged  to  be  married." 
"  You  are  ?  to  whom  ?  " 
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"  To — to  Major  Bonus/'  she  replied,  hesitatingly. 
u  Why  should  you  care  to  know  ?  " 

"  Confound  it !  if  I  didn't  think  that  all  along  !  "  he 
muttered  to  hiuiself,  adding  aloud,  with  a  sardonic  smile, 
"I  congratulate  you,  I'm  sure.  And  pray  when  is  it 
coming  off?  " 

"  We — we  have  not  fixed  any  time  at  present/'  she 
returned,  wishing  in  her  heart  it  had  come  off,  "  but — 
very  shortly,  I  think — '* 

"  Exactly  ;  Major  Bonus  is  a  lucky  man/'  he  observed, 
dryly.  There  was  a  harsh  grating  in  his  voice  now,  so 
different  from  the  oily  tones  of  a  moment  before.  "  And 
pray  does  the  major — I  merely  ask  from  curiosity ;  of 
course  it's  no  business  of  mine — does  the  major  know 
everything  ?  that  is  to  say — " 

"  You  need  not  explain  yourself,"  she  interrupted,  the 
tears  in  her  voice  showing  the  weak  woman's  nature 
again,  directly  her  enemy  assumed  the  offensive.  "  But 
why  do  you  ask  such  a  question  ?  As  my  professed 
friend  and — and  protector  "  (a  smile,  half- scornful,  half- 
timid,  accompanied  the  words)  "you  surely  have  not  his 
interests  at  heart  so  much  that — " 

"You  misunderstand  me,  Mrs.  Vickers  ;  I  never  in- 
tended to  press  the  question,  never  for  one  moment. 
This  Major — What's-his-name  is  nothing  to  me,  of  course  ; 
but — still— don't  you  think  it  might  be  wise  to  give 
a  thought  to  the  possible  consequences  of — I  mean — 
ar— ?  " 

"  Captain  Heffernan,  I  know  too  well  what  you  mean," 
she  exclaimed,  rising  hastily,  and  uo  longer  able  to  repress 
her  indignation  and  tears  of  alarm  ;  "  your  words  are  cruel, 
as  they  are  intended  to  be.  You  are  ri*ot  changed,  I  see ; 
but  you  betray  to-night  one  more  noble  feature  in  your 
character.     Only  a  vile  coward  would  trample  on  a  pros- 

vol.  11.  1 
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trate  foe ;  but  you  would  do  worse — you  would  strike  a 
defenceless  woman.     I  hate  and  despise  you  !  n 

There  was  such  utter  contempt  in  the  words  of  the 
spirited  little  woman,  thus  roused  to  a  pitch  of  desperation, 
that  HefFernan  thought  it  better  to  change  his  tactics  at 
once  in  order  to  avoid  a  scene.  He  had  broken  ground 
and  prepared  the  way  for  what  was  to  follow,  which  was 
all  he  desired  to  do  at  present. 

"  Hush,  hush/'  he  said,  gently,  "  you  will  be  overheard ; 
pray  calm  yourself.  You  quite  misunderstood  me,  as  I 
told  you  just  now ;  I  swear  to  you  that  you  were  never 
more  mistaken  in  your  life;  but  we  must  talk  it  over 
quietly  another  time." 

"Never  !  I  decline  to  speak  to  you  again  on  this,  or 
any  other  subject,"  she  cried,  in  agitated  tones,  still 
struggling  against  a  sob,  and  gulping  down  her  tears 
rather  than  let  this  man  exult  over  her  emotion. 

"Nonsense,  nonsense,"  he  returned,  soothingly;  "you 
are  angry  and  excited  at  this  moment,  but  you  mustn't 
let  your  temper  get  the^better  of  your  judgment.  I 
spoke  the  truth  when  I  said  I  wished  to  be  your  friend, 
and  my  future  actions  shall  prove  this,  as  you  will  see. 
Come,  forgive  me  for  upsetting  you  thus  unintentionally.'" 
He  again  attempted  to  take  her  hand,  which  she  still 
withheld.  "  No  ?  well  then,  shall  I  lead  you  back  to  the 
ball-room?  But  you  are  flushed  and  heated — better  dry 
your  eyes  and  come  for  a  stroll.  Let  us  go  on  to  the 
bathing-pier  yonder  till  you  feel  cooler."  His  voice  was 
now  like  the  cooing  of  a  dove,  so  sweet  and  gentle — she 
could  hardly  believe  it  was  the  same  man  who  had  shown 
the  cloven  hoof  so  distinctly  a  minute  ago. 

te  Thank  you,"   she  answered,   "  but  I  must  return  to 
the  room,  and  here  is  my  partner  coming  to  claim  me." 
At  this  juncture  Major  Bonus  advanced  towards  them, 
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and,  with  a  ceremonious  bow  to  Heffernan,  led  his  be- 
trothed back  into  the  dazzling  lights. 

Under  such  a  searching  glare  Georgie  could  scarcely 
conceal  her  red  eyes,  but  anticipated  any  remark  by  attri- 
tuting  the  disfigurement  to  a  fit  of  coughing  with  which 
she  had  been  seized  while  sitting  outside — the  effect  of 
the  night  air,  she  supposed. 

"  Tut,  tut,  dear  me  !  how  very  imprudent,  my  child," 
exclaimed  the  paternal  major ;  adding,  with  a  playful 
squeeze  of  her  arm,  "  upon  my  word,  the  sooner  you're 
Mrs.  Bonus,  my  dear,  the  better,  both  for  your  health 
and  safety;  you  want  some  one  to  look  after  you." 

"  Yes,"  she  murmured,  as  if  to  herself,  i(  I  really  think 
I  do." 

There  was  much  more  meaning  in  her  words  than  the 
major  dreamt  of;  but,  overhearing  them,  he  was  made 
happy  for  the  rest  of  the  evening.  He  accepted  them 
as  conciliatory  meekness  in  return  for  his  gentle  reproof, 
and  Georgie  was  not  wont  to  be  very  meek  and  manage- 
able under  his  fatherly  care. 

u  Ah !  she  may  struggle  and  kick  as  much  as  she 
likes ;  but  /  have  her  safe  enough ;  she's  in  my  power, 
and  knows  it — and,  by  Heaven  !  I  mean  to  turn  the 
opportunity  to  good  account  !  " 

Thus  the  boa-constrictor,  who  remained  in  the  verandah 
looking  after  the  victimized  rabbit,  as  the  latter  gladly 
slunk  out  of  his  sight;  but  there  was  no  feeling  of  release 
or  freedom,  in  being  thus  temporarily  withdrawn  from  the 
deadly  spell. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

IN   THE   NICK   OF   TIME. 

"  How  deep,  how  pure,  how  tranquil  is  the  lake  ! 
Lowly  beneath  the  great  hills  it  doth  lie." 

N.  Sail 

"  He  gasps ;  and  sinks  amid  the  vast  profound." 

Falconer. 

The  next  morning  after  the  ball,  the  health-seeking 
Nainee  Tal-ites,  thronged,  as  usual,  to  the  bathing-place 
to  begin  the  day  with  a  refreshing  header.  Many  of 
them  never  went  to  bed  at  all,  and  tumbled  straight  from 
the  ball-room  into  the  lake. 

Hector  Grayle  was  one  of  these  dissipated  ones ;  and 
they  all  plunged  and  dived,  and  splashed  about,  till  it 
seemed  as  if  their  contact  with  the  icy  water,  owing  to 
the  champagne  imbibed,  had  an  effervescent  effect,  like 
the  mixing  of  so  many  seidlitz  powders. 

They  found  the  lake  deliciously  cool  and  invigorating 
after  the  heat  of  the  crowded  room ;  and  Hector,  who  was 
a  good  swimmer,  soon  detached  himself  from  the  rest, 
and  struck  out  for  the  shore  at  the  opposite  end.  Alter- 
nately he  ploughed  along  with  the  breast,  or  side-stroke, 
and  dived  beneath  the  surface  far  down  into  its  frigid 
depths,  in  the  very  excess  of  enjoyment,  revelling  in  the 
clear  crystal  water  so  grateful  to  the  jaded  frame. 
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But  soon  the  chill  temperature  of  the  lake  told  its 
story  on  that  heated  body,  and  suddenly  Hector  felt,  to 
his  horror,  that  violent  cramp  had  seized  him.  He  then 
experienced,  for  the  first  time,  that  dreadful  sensation, 
as  if  all  the  tendons  and  muscles  were  drawn  up  into 
knots,  thereby  completely  paralyzing  the  action  of  the 
limbs. 

He  remembered  very  little  of  what  followed ;  and,  with 
an  agonized  cry  for  help,  threw  up  his  arms,  and  sank 
like  a  stone — down,  down,  down  into  the  interminable 
depths  of  that  cold,  blue  water. 

Was  there  no  help  at  hand  ?  Had  not  his  cry  been 
heard  ?  Oh !  how  awful  to  be  plunged  thus  into  eternity 
without  a  warning  ! — away  from  home,  and  all  he  loved  ! 

These  thoughts,  and  some  prominent  incidents  in  his 
life,  flashed  across  him  as  he  sank  deeper  and  deeper. 
Then  the  painful  feeling  of  suffocation  was  followed  by 
a  soft,  dreamy  stupor,  and  he  knew  no  more  ! 

He  was  too  far  away  from  the  other  bathers  to  obtain 
help  from  them,  or  even  to  attract  their  notice ;  but  a  tall 
artilleryman,  who  stood  on  the  mall  by  the  lake- side,  had 
been  watching  Hector  with  interest  for  some  time,  slowly 
walking  parallel  with  him,  and  admiring  the  long  sweeping 
strokes  with  which  he  cleft  the  water. 

In  a  moment  this  man,  who  saw  what  had  happened, 
threw  off  his  coat  and  boots  and  plunged  into  the  rescue. 
A  powerful  swimmer  himself,  he  vigorously  ploughed  his 
way  to  the  spot  where  he  had  seen  Hector  go  down,  but 
not  before  the  latter  had  sunk  many  feet,  and  almost  out 
of  sight.  When  the  artilleryman  reached  the  place,  which 
he  judged  with  perfect  accuracy,  he  peered  into  the  deep 
water,  then  suddenly  threw  up  his  heels  and  dived  down 
after  the  drowning  youth.  Far  below  him  he  could  see 
the  white  body  growiDg  smaller  and  more  indistinct,  as  it 
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sank  into  the  dark  depths  of  the  fathomless  lake.  Could 
he  possibly  reach  it?  The  water  beneath  the  surface 
struck  icy  cold,  and  the  body  seemed  to  sink  further  and 
further  way,  almost  as  fast  as  he  could  dive. 

It  was  a  case  of  life  and  death,  and  a  few  vigorous 
strokes  might  save  him  yet !  He  made  the  effort,  and, 
putting  on  a  tremendous  spurt,  rapidly  decreased  the  dis- 
tance between  them.  He  was  within  three  yards  of  the 
sinking  body — two  yards — one  yard — a  foot — a  few 
inches — aud  now  he  touched  him  !  What  if  the  drowning 
man  should  lay  hold  of  him  ?  He  knew  they  must  then 
both  be  lost;  but  he  had  no  thought  beyond  saving  a 
fellow-creature's  life ;  so,  firmly  seizing  Hector  by  the  hair 
of  his  head,  the  brave  soldier  turned  quickly  in  the  water 
and  struck  out  for  the  surface. 

Poor  Hector  !  there  was  little  fear  of  his  clutching  at 
his  preserver  now — he  was  too  far  gone  for  that — and  he 
remained  a  passive  burden  whilst  being  drawn  rapidly 
to  the  surface.  The  artilleryman  thought  they  would 
never  reach  it  again.  How  many  feet  must  they  have 
sunk  to  make  him,  expert  diver  as  he  was,  feel  so 
distressed  !  But  whether  such  an  effect  was  caused  by 
the  nipping  cold  of  the  water,  or  the  length  of  the 
immersion,  he  could  not  tell ;  he  only  knew  he  felt  very 
thankful  indeed  to  find  himself  breathing  the  air  once 
more,  and  made  for  shore  as  quickly  as  he  could  with 
Hector's  insensible  form. 

Now,  our  hero  had  actually  been  under  water  very 
little  longer  than  his  rescuer ;  but  it  is  a  curious  and  well- 
known  fact  that  the  swimmer  who  dives  for  pleasure,  or 
who  remains  intentionally  beneath  the  surface,  can  do  so 
for  a  much  longer  time  than  it  takes  to  produce  uncon- 
sciousness in  the  person  who  finds  himself  suddenly 
sinking  against  his  will. 
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Directly  the  artilleryman  landed,  he  laid  Hector  out  on 
the  bank,  and  with  considerable  promptitude  proceeded 
to  briskly  rub  his  body  and  limbs,  and  chafe  his  hands,  in 
order  to  restore  circulation,  until  he  had  the  satisfaction 
to  see  the  blue  look  gradually  giving  way  to  a  healthier 
hue. 

With  the  exception  of  two  stupid  natives,  who  stared 
inanely,  without  offering  to  help,  there  was  not  another 
soul  on  the  mall  at  that  time  in  the  morning;  but  the 
soldier  seemed  to  be  quite  independent,  and  equal  to  the 
occasion.  Telling  the  "  niggers  "  to  get  out  of  the  way 
for  a  couple  of  "  poggles,m  he  now  wrapped  Hector  up  in 
his  coat,  with  the  intention  of  carrying  him  off  in  his  arms 
to  the  nearest  house.  But  at  that  moment  an  empty 
jampan  hove  in  sight  at  the  barrack  end  of  the  mall;  so, 
thinking  he  might  as  well  have  his  charge  moved  com- 
fortably, he  hailed  the  bearers  to  hurry  up  and  take  the 
half-drowned  man  in  their  conveyance. 

" Kohn  jampan  hai?"  inquired  he,  as  he  placed  Hector 
carefully  on  the  cushion. 

"  Mem  sahib,  hai"  replied  the  intelligent  bearers,  in 
chorus. 

" Khya  mem  sahib?"  he  asked  impatiently,  thinking  he 
had  better  have  the  youth  taken  to  the  house  of  its 
owner. 

"  Vichers  mem  sahib!" 

Georgie,  having  another  friend's  jampan  at  her  disposal, 
had  lent  hers  to  the  Major  to  take  him  home  after  the 
ball,  where  it  had  remained  till  now ;  hence  its  opportune 
appearance. 

11  Accha,  yahanjao,  julde,"  replied  the  soldier,  which, 
being  translated,  meant,  "  Very  good,  go  there,  sharp." 

1   Fools. 
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As  they  carried  him  along  the  mall  Hector  rapidly 
came  to  his  senses  and,  after  drawing  apart  the  jampan 
curtains  and  staring  about  him  for  a  moment  with  a 
bewildered  look,  he  appeared  suddenly  to  understand 
what  had  happened.  The  presence  of  the  artillery- 
man, who  walked  by  his  side  in  dripping  wet  clothes, 
seemed  to  further  enlighten  him,  for  he  asked  pre- 
sently,— 

"  I  got  cramp,  didn't  I  ?  and  you  pulled  me  out,  I 
suppose  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  soldier,  saluting,  for  he  guessed 
Hector  to  be  an  officer,  even  as  he  was,  in  puris  natu- 
ralibus.  "  Rather  a  narrow  shave,  sir,  I  can  tell  you.  I 
thought  Fd  lost  you  at  one  time;  you  went  down  a 
tremendous  depth." 

"  It  was  a  brave — a  splendid  deed  on  your  part.  I'm 
most  deeply  grateful  to  you,"  returned  Hector,  still 
speaking  rather  faintly.  "  Now,  will  you  kindly  tell 
them  to  go  on  to  the  dak  bungalow — that's  where  I'm 
staying ;  and,  if  you  wouldn't  mind,  please  bring  up  my 
things  from  the  bathing-place,  and  we'll  talk  it  all  over. 
Fd  get  out  and  dress.,  but  I  think  I'd  better  look  sharp 
home  as  I  am,  and  have  something  hot." 
"Yes,  sir,  I  would." 

"  You'll  see  my  things ;  they're  dress  clothes,  just  as  I 
came  out  of  the  ball-room.  My  shirt,  handkerchief,  and 
so  on,  are  marked  "H.  G." ;  and  there's  a  watch  and 
chain  in  my  waistcoat,  with  a  locket — same  initials.  You 
can't  mistake  them." 

"  Very  good,  sir,"  said  the  artilleryman,  who  gave  the 
order  to  the  jampan- wallahs,  and  then  went  on  ahead. 

"  But,  stop  a  moment !  "  cried  Hector,  calling  him 
back,  "  I  forgot ;  you're  all  wet  through.  One  of  these 
men  could  go." 
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"  Oh,  never  mind  me,  sir;  I  shan't  take  any  harm." 

"  Very  well,  then ;  and  when  you  come  up  to  the  bun- 
galow, you  must  have  a  change  of  clothes  and  something 
to  warm  you  besides/'' 

The  soldier  thanked  him,  and  started  off  again  to  the 
bathing-place.  Meanwhile,  the  bearers  shuffled  along  with 
their  unexpected  burden  at  a  respectable  pace,  and  very 
soon  reached  Hector's  quarters.  He  ascertained,  to  his 
amusement,  whose  jampan  he  had  thus  taken  possession 
of,  and  gave  orders  to  have  the  cushions  properly  dried, 
telling  the  servants  that  he  would  write  a  note  to  their 
mistress  and  explain  the  matter. 

The  gunner  had  not  much  trouble  in  finding  out 
Hector's  things  from  the  other  bathers,  who  were  dressing 
in  their  several  compartments,  and  these  gentlemen  he 
intensely  surprised  by  relating  what  had  just  happened. 

Tiny  Gore  had  finished  his  bath  and  gone  home  some 
time  before,  and  Hefi'ernan  was  snoring  in  bed  at  the  dak 
bungalow ;  so  it  happened  that  those  bathers  who  were  left 
were  strangers  to  Hector,  though  they  knew  which  were 
his  garments,  and  were  just  beginning  to  wonder  what 
had  become  of  him.  Hector,  however,  might  have  been 
lying  a  "  demnition  demp  body,"  as  Mr.  Mantalini  calls 
it,  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  and  they  nothing  the  wiser. 

The  artilleryman,  in  his  still  dripping  condition,  now 
wrapped  up  the  clothes,  &c,  in  a  dry  towel,  and  as  he 
was  doing  so  a  small  knife  dropped  from  the  trousers,  on 
which,  as  he  picked  it  up,  he  noticed  a  tiny  brass  plate, 
with  the  name  engraved — "  Hector  Grayle,  126th  Carne- 
ronians."  Curiosity  prompted  him  to  examine  this 
narrowly,  and  then,  replacing  it  in  the  pocket  of  the 
trousers,  he  gathered  up  the  bundle  and  hurried  off  towards 
the  travellers'  bungalow.  After  he  had  gone  some  dis- 
tance up  the  hill  overlooking  the  old  hotel  and  bazaar, 
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and  on  the  road  to  the  church,  he  stopped  for  a  minute 
beneath  the  stately  pines  and  unfastened  the  bundle 
again.  He  seemed  anxious  to  ascertain  that  he  had  really 
got  the  right  things,  and  re-examined  the  marking  of  the 
linen  and  the  initials  on  the  locket.  Yes,  they  were  all 
right — "  H.  G."  as  large  as  life. 

Inside  that  locket  no  doubt  he  thought  there  might  be 
some  pretty  face  to  look  at ;  so,  with  pardonable  inqui- 
sitiveness,  he  opened  it  and  took  a  peep  at  the  interior. 
On  the  one  side  was .  a  small  medallion  of  Gertrude 
Grayle,  taken  some  years  before,  beautifully  executed, 
and  showing  off  her  sweet  face  to  advantage ;  on  the  other, 
a  picture  of  Agnes  as  a  child  of  about  twelve,  with 
laughing  blue  eyes,  and  auburn  hair  hanging  loose  over 
her  neck  and  shoulders. 

The  artilleryman  was  still  gazing  intently  at  these  faces, 
when  the  fact  of  somebody  passing  recalled  him  to  him- 
self ;  whereupon  he  quickly  reclosed  the  locket,  fastened 
up  the  bundle  again,  and  continued  on  his  way. 

When  he  reached  the  dak  bungalow,  he  was  at  once 
shown  into  Hector's  room,  and  there  he  found  the  young 
officer  in  the  process  of  rubbing  and  drying  himself  in 
front  of  a  roaring  log-fire,  and  apparently  none  the  worse 
for  his  ducking. 

"  Come  in,  Bombardier,"  said  Hector,  who  had  ascer- 
tained the  soldier's  lance-rank  from  the  stripes  on  the 
coat-sleeves — the  coat  in  which  he  had  been  wrapped — 
adding,  as  he  took  the  bundle  from  him,  "  many  thanks. 
Now,  my  bearer  shall  give  you  some  dry  things  and 
a  rub  down ;  and  what  will  you  have  to  drink  ? — some 
hot  brandy-and- water,  or — ?  " 

"  Thank  you,  sir ;  I'd  rather  have  some  tea,  if  you've 
got  it  handy." 

"  You  shall  have  it  directly,"  observed  Hector,  giving 
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his  servant  the  order.  "  Now,  Bombardier,  what  am  I  to 
say  to  you  ?  You've  saved  my  life  this  morning ;  that's 
very  certain.  I  should  have  been  a  dead  man  at  this 
moment  if  it  hadn't  been  for  you.  What's  your  name, 
may  I  ask  ?  " 

"  Baines,  sir — John  Baines." 

"What  battery?  Oh,  I  see,"  he  added,  glancing  at 
the  coat,  "  X — Y.     You're  stationed  at  Bareilly,  then  ?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

So  the  late  sergeant,  it  appeared,  was  once  more 
climbing  the  ladder.  He  had  taken  the  bombardier's 
stripe  a  short  time  before,  and,  having  been  laid  up  with 
a  virulent  fever  at  Bareilly,  had  been  sent  off  to  the  invalid 
depot  at  Kainee  Tal.  After  that  court-martial  which  had 
reduced  him,  he  had  sworn  never  to  try  again ;  but  the 
fact  was,  Major  Fusserley  had  gone  to  England  with  his 
wife  on  furlough,  and  there  was  a  prospect  of  another 
CO.  being  appointed  permanently  to  the  battery — so 
Baines  changed  his  mind. 

"  Well,  look  here,  Bombardier,"  exclaimed  Hector, 
"  you  mustn't  keep  on  those  wet  clothes  another  minute. 
Just  turn  into  my  bath-room  there,  and  my  bearer  will 
give  you  a  towel,  and  shirt,  and  everything." 

n  Thank  you,  sir,  but  I  shall  do  very  well  till  I  get 
back  to  barracks — no  occasion  to  trouble  about  chang- 
ing-" 

"  But  I  insist ;  it's  little  return  enough,  goodness 
knows,  to  rig  you  out  comfortably  after  all  you've 
done  for  me;  and  you'll  be  perished  hanging  about  in 
those  wet  things." 

So  the  soldier  yielded  to  persuasion  and  repaired  to 
the  bath-room  as  directed. 

When  he  re-entered  the  room  he  was  attired  in  a  full 
suit  of  Hector's,  which,  since  they  were  much  the  same 
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stature,  fitted  him  tolerably  well,  except  that  they  were 
rather  tight.  Heffernan  was  still  sleeping  in  the  next 
room,  utterly  oblivious  of  his  friend's  eventful  bath  and 
rescue,  so  Hector  and  the  bombardier  had  a  cup  of  tea 
comfortably  together  tete-a-tete. 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  you  won't  have  it  laced  ?  "  asked 
the  former,  handing  the  artilleryman  a  cup  ;  "  I  mean 
just  a  dash  of  brandy  to  keep  the  cold  out  ?  " 

"  Not  a  drop,  thank  you,  sir.  I  never  touch  spirits  of 
any  kind — " 

"  Eeally  !  quite  a  model  teetotaller,  eh  ?  "  remarked 
Hector,  laughing.  "  But  now,  seriously,  we  must  have  a 
talk  about  this.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  thing — What 
is  there  that  I  can  do  for  you  ?  I  mean,  what  return  can 
I  make  you  for  this  morning's  work,  eh  ?  " 

"  Oh,  don't  mention  it,  sir — " 

(t  But  I  certainly  will  mention  it.  After  pulling  a 
fellow  out  of  his  grave  in  that  way,  it's  natural  enough 
that  I  should,  I  think.  Look  here,  Bombardier  Baines, 
there's  no  request  you  can  make  that  I  won't  grant,  if  it's 
the  least  in  my  power  to  do  so.    There  !  I  can't  say  more." 

"  Well,  sir,"  hesitated  the  artilleryman,  stroking  his 
long  beard,  "  I've  got  nothing  to  ask  that  I  know  of 
— at  least,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  sir,  I  don't  exactly  know 
what  to  ask." 

"Well — if  it's  a  matter  of  money  at  all — "  began 
Hector,  suggestively. 

"  Oh,  no,  sir,"  interposed  the  other,  quickly,  "  if  I  did 
ask  anything,  it  wouldn't  be  a  matter  of  money — at  least 
not  as  you  mean,  sir,  I  take  it.  You'll  excuse  me  for 
mentioning  it,"  he  added,  after  a  momentary  pause,  "but 
your  name  is  Mr.  Grayle,  I  think  ?  " 

"  It  is.     How  did  you  know  ?  " 

1  i  I  saw  it  on  your  knife,  sir — quite  by  accident ;    it 
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fell  out  of  the  pocket  as  I  was  putting  the  things  up  in  a 
bundle  " 

1 '  It's  not  a  common  name  ;  I  dare  say  you  never  heard 
it  before.'" 

"Well,  yes,  sir,  I  have,"  rejoined  the  bombardier, 
sipping  his  tea  thoughtfully,  and  staring  into  the  log-fire, 
"  the  name's  familiar  to  me  ;  you  come  from  a  place  called 
Berrington,  or  Barringtree,  I  think  it  is — " 

"  Quite  right." 

"  From  Barringtree  in  Suffolk,  don't  you,  sir  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  do;  you  know  the  neighbourhood  then  ?  " 

"Well,  it's  a  good  many  years  since  I  was  there,  sir. 
I  was  a  little  chap  in  those  days,  but  my  father  was  on 
the  estate  for  a  long  while ;  let's  see — that  would  be  in 
your  great  grandfather's  time,  I  dessay." 

"  Oh,  indeed,"  replied  Hector,  rather  interested. 
"Baines — Baines — I  don't  recollect  ever  having  heard 
of  the  name." 

"  Lor  bless  you,  sir  !  it  was  long  before  you  was  born. 
Why,  look  at  my  grey  hair;  I'm  getting  quite  an  old 
soldier  now,  and  I  was  only  a  mite  of  a  chap  at  that 
time." 

"  Then  I  suppose  you  wouldn't  remember  any  of  the 
present  family  ?  " 

"Well,  I  can't  say  exactly,  sir — I  might  remember 
your  grandfather,  p'r'aps,  if  he's  still  alive — " 

"  He  is.  Of  course  you  wouldn't  recollect  my  father, 
Bombardier  ?  " 

"  Your  father,  sir  ?  What  misfht  his  name  have  been  ? 
His  Christian  name,  I  mean  ?  " 

"  George." 

"  George— George — "  repeated  Baines,  reflectively — 
u  anything  else,  sir  ?  " 

"  No,  only  George.     And  there's  been  no  other  of  that 
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name  in  the  family  for  two  generations,  so  you  couldn't 
make  a  mistake.'"' 

The  bombardier  shook  his  head.  He  couldn't  recall 
any  one  of  the  name  of  George  that  he  knew  of. 

No,  Hector  thought  it  hardly  likely  that  he  would. 

"  Stop  a  bit,  though,"  exclaimed  the  soldier,  after 
another  short  pause,  as  some  sudden  recollection  seemed 
to  flash  across  him,  "  Yes,  I  can  !  0'  course  T  can  !  A 
little  bit  of  a  fellow  about  my  own  age,  wasn't  he  ?  " 

Seeing  that  the  bombardier's  "  own  age "  must  have 
been  between  forty  and  fifty,  and  not  happening  to  know 
either  how  old  he  might  have  been  at  that  time,  Hector 
smiled  at  this  naive  remark. 

"  Lor,  sir,  I  remember  now,  perfectly,"  continued  the 
other.  "  Why,  we  used  to  play  together  in  the  back-yard 
at  the  Hall,  sir.  Dear  me !  of  course — fancy  my  forgetting 
that  !  Little  Master  Greorge  !  a  rare  pickle  he  was  too — 
Bless  my  stars  !  I  remember  him  now  as  if  it  was  yesterday. 
Your  father,  eh,  sir  ?     Hope  he's  well  ?  " 

"  That's  more  than  I  can  tell  you,  Bombardier,  or  any 
one  else  that  I  know  of." 

"  Indeed,  sir,  how's  that  ?     Not  dead,  is  he,  sir  ?  " 

"  That  I  can't  tell  you  either — but  Pm  afraid  so," 
rejoined  Hector,  shaking  his  head  seriously.  "  All  I  know 
is  he  left  Barringtree  when  I  was  a  child — deserted  his 
home,  you  understand — and  has  never  been  seen  or  heard 
of  since." 

-  ' '  Dear  me  !  you  don't  say  so,  sir — never  even  heard  of ! 
— well,  that  is  strange  !  Why,  then  he  must  be  the  one 
they  used  to  speak  of  as  runned  away  from  home  years 
ago/' 

"  Yes,  that  was  my  father.  Have  another  cup, 
Bombardier  ?  " 

"  Thank  you,  sir,  I  will.     Then  I  dare  say  your  mother 
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and  them  fretted  after  Lira  a  goodish  bit  when  he  was 
gone,  didn't  they,  sir  ?  " 

"  Indeed  they  did.  It  nearly  broke  my  poor  mother's 
heart  and  my  old  grandfather's  too ;  I  don't  believe 
they've  ever  got  over  it.  But  come/'  added  Hector, 
suddenly,  and  throwing  off  the  sad  tone  in  which  he  had 
been  speaking,  "  all  that's  long  ago,  and  can't  interest 
you  much,  so  revenons  a  nos  montons,  if  you  understand 
what  that  means." 

u  Can't  say  I  do,  sir,"  replied  the  artilleryman,  smiling. 

"  Well,  to  return  to  the  subject  then ;  I  want  to  know 
what  I  can  do  for  you — "  Hector  enunciated  each  word 
with  emphasis ;  "  tell  me,  is  there  no  particular  request 
you'd  like  to  put  ? — you  won't  take  money,  and  I  can't 
think  of  any  suitable  present  exactly — stay,  happy 
thought !  you're  fond  of  shooting,  I  dare  say — have  you 
got  a  gun  of  your  own  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I  do  shoot  a  bit,  certainly  ;  but  I  have  a  gun, 
sir,  thank  you." 

u  Then  that  won't  do ;  a  petty  tribute  too,  in  all  con- 
science— is  there  nothing  else — ?  " 

"  Well,  sir,  since  you  do  ask  me,  there  is.  I  should 
be  rather  glad,  if  you'd — if  you'd  just — " 

"  Out  with  it,  Bombardier  ;   don't  be  afraid." 

"  You  see,  sir,  the  truth  is  I'm  getting  tired  of  soldier- 
ing ;  and  I'm  heartily  sick  of  this  here  scorching  country 
— only  just  got  over  a  bad  attack  of  fever,  sir.  Well,  I 
might  have  got  a  pension  a  while  ago ;  but  like  a  fool,  I 
went  and  took  on  again ;  so,  if  you  wouldn't  mind,  sir,  I 
should  be  very  glad  if  you  would  buy  my  discharge  for  me." 

u  Good  gracious  !  is  that  all  ?  "  cried  Hector,  quite 
disappointed  at  such  an  insignificant  request.  "  Why,  my 
good  fellow,  I'd  do  a  good  deal  more  than  that  for  you  j 
is  that  really  all  ?  " 
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"  No  sir,  not  quite  all.  I  was  going  to  ask  too,  if  I 
might  make  so  bold,  whether  you'd  try  and  find  me  a 
berth—" 

(t  Certainly,  with  the  greatest  pleasure ;  and  a  good  one, 
if  I  can." 

"  I  shouldn't  want  a  better,  sir,  than  to  come  as  your 
servant  and  go  along  with  you  to  Barringtree  again 
whenever  you  go  ;  that  is,  if  you'd  take  me." 

"  Of  course  I  would;  but  that  won't  be  for  a  year  or 
so,  perhaps." 

"  Never  mind,  sir  ;  I  can  wait." 

"  And  what  will  you  do  meanwhile  ?  " 

"  Oh,  hang  on  at  the  old  grind,  sir,  I  suppose.  I  know 
you're  a  gentleman  and  won't  forget  your  word." 

"  If  I  do,  may  I  be—" 

"  That's  right  enough,  sir,  I  know  you  won't.  Well, 
my  battery  will  be  knocking  about  somewhere  in  the 
North- West,  or  Punjaub,  I  expect — even  if  we  do  move 
before  a  year's  out — and  as  I  shall  stick  to  it,  you'll  always 
know  where  to  hear  of  me,  sir.  Then,  when  your  time 
comes  to  go,  you  can  just  buy  me  out,  you  know,  and 
take  me  with  you." 

"  Done !  that's  a  bargain,  Bombardier ;  but  it's  a 
precious  small  return  for  saving  my  life.  However,  we 
shall  see  what  else  we  can  do  for  you  when  we  get  to 
Barringtree.  I  dare  say  there'll  be  some  old  tenants 
there  who'll  recollect  your  father,  and  you  too,  perhaps." 

"  I  dessay  there  are,  sir." 

"  Meantime  I  shall  certainly  write  to  my  people  and 
tell  them  ail  about  you,  and  how  you  pulled  me  out  of  a 
watery  grave,  and  that  sort  of  thing." 

"Lor,  sir,  it's  not  worth  saying  much  about,  I'm 
sure." 

"  That's  a  matter  of  opinion ;    my  mother  and  sister 
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will  think  differently  I  expect,  and  if  I'm  not  mistaken 
my  grandfather  will  value  the  deed  more  highly  than  you 
imagine.  You  see,  I'm  the  only  direct  heir  now  to  the 
property,  and  pVaps  you've  just  saved  the  name  of  Grrayle 
from  becoming  extinct,"  Hector  added,  laughing. 

"  Any  one  else  would  have  done  what  I  did,  sir." 

"May  be,  but  every  one  mightn't  have  been  so  suc- 
cessful j  why,  I  must  have  sunk  nearly  to  the  bottom." 

"  If  there  is  one,  sir  ;  but  they  say  there  aint.  I  must 
confess,  though,  I  thought  we  never  should  get  to  the  top 
again." 

Ci  I  can  quite  fancy.  I  dare  say  you  felt  almost  as  queer 
as  I  did  before  I  collapsed." 

"  A  bit  funny  about  the  head  and  chest  certainly ;  then 
you  see,  my  clothes  made  matters  worse,  sir.  I  tell  you, 
I  wasn't  sorry  you  was  a  gone  'coon,  that  is  insensible, 
when  I  reached  you  ;  for  if  you'd  caught  hold  o'  me — well," 
he  added,  with  a  significant  shrug  of  his  shoulders,  "we 
should  both  have  been  there  now,  I  reckon." 

"Not  a  doubt  of  that." 

They  conversed  for  some  little  time  longer  in  this  way, 
when  Bombardier  Baines,  rising  at  length,  observed, 
"  I  think  I'd  better  be  moving  now,  sir,  as  I  must  get 
back  to  barracks.  Good  morning,  sir,"  he  added,  draw- 
ing himself  up,  and  saluting  respectfully.  "And  thank 
you  kindly." 

"Thank  mef"  exclaimed  Hector,  smiling,  as  he  also 
rose.  "  Come,  I  like  that — the  thanks  must  be  on  my  side 
at  present  anyhow.  Look  here,  Bombadier,  hang  it  all !" 
he  continued,  with  youthful  impulse;  "  let's  sink  ceremony 
for  once  in  a  way ;  a  fellow  doesn't  save  another  fellow's 
life  every  day  of  the  week."  And  as  he  spoke  he  grasped 
the  artilleryman's  hand  and  shook  it  warmly,  which  hearty 
action  on  the  part  of  the  young  officer  seemed  almost  to 
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overpower  the  old  soldier  for  the  moment,  who  was  scarcely 
accustomed,  perhaps,  to  such  gracious  condescension  from 
his  superiors. 

"Now,  you  go  up  to  barracks  in  my  things,  and  I'll 
have  yours  well  dried  and  sent  after  you,  when  you  can 
give  those  to  my  servant ;  or  stop — you  can  keep  them, 
if  you  like,  in  memory  of  this  morning  ;  I've  plenty 
more." 

"  But  really,  sir—" 

"  They  won't  be  much  use  to  you,  I'm  afraid — they're 
too  tight."  Here  Hector  tried  to  make  the  coat  meet 
across  the  soldier's  brawny  chest,  which  it  refused  to  do 
by  some  inches.  "There,  you  see!"  he  added,  with  a 
smile ;  "  never  mind,  you  can  get  them  let  out  perhaps." 

"You're  very  kind,  sir,  I'm  sure;  and  if  I  really  may, 
I  should  like  to  keep  these  just  to  mind  me  of  this  here 
adventure.     Thank  you,  sir." 

"You're  quite  welcome.  Now,  of  course  I  shall  see 
you  again  while  we're  up  here — though  I  hope  we  shan't 
meet  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake  any  more — and  I  shall 
look  for  you  at  Bareilly  when  we  go  back  there.  Good 
day,  and  God  bless  you !  " 

The  artilleryman  glanced  at  Hector  rather  suddenly 
when  he  gave  him  this  parting  benediction,  as  if  surprised 
or  touched  by  such  words ;  yet  though  his  lips  moved 
mechanically  in  reply,  he  said  no  more,  but,  with  a  final 
salute,  swung  out  of  the  bungalow  and  marched  down 
the  road. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

03    CHEENA    PEAK. 

"Heavens  !  what  a  goodly  prospect  spreads  around, 
Of  hills  and  dales  \         *        *        *        * 

*        *        *        Ascend 
Thy  hill,  delightful  scene  !     Here  let  me  sweep 
The  boundless  landscape." 

Tlwmson. 

"  Lie  empty  hampers  round  ;  in  shady  places, 
The  hungry  throw  themselves  with  ruthless  might 
On  lobster  salads  ;  while  champagne  to  cheer  'em, 
Cools  in  the  brook  that  murmurs  sweetly  near  'em." 

Collins. 

"  Oh,  I  say,  I  say,  do  come,  Grayle.  It'll  be  awfully  jolly. 
Heffernan's  game  to  join  us,  and  it's  such  a  glorious  day." 

"  "Who  are  going  to  make  the  party  ?  " 

""Well,  there'll  be  us  three,  Tommy  Rawson  and  Swin- 
lop  of  ours,  old  Bobby  Bones,  and  Perditon,  the  gunner.'" 

"  But  I  mean  the  ladies  ?  " 

"  Oh,  a  screaming  lot !  "  exclaimed  the  enthusiastic 
Gore ;  "  the  pick  of  the  place.  Let's  see — Mrs.  Vickers 
and  her  little  girl;  that  jolly  little  woman,  Mrs.  Floyd 
Staynham,  Mrs.  Moberley — my  sister,  you  know — and  two 
or  three  spins,  the  Gusher  for  one  and  Topsy  Gibbons  for 
another." 

By  the  "  spins,"  thus  irreverently  spoken  of,  Gore 
k  2 
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meant  the  spinsters  of  the  place ;  that  is,  the  marriageable 
and  eligible  young  ladies — from  their  own  point  of  view. 

"Very  tempting,  I  confess,  Tiny,"  observed  Hector, 
with  a  languid  smile,  as  he  lounged  in  an  easy  chair  in 
the  dak  bungalow,  with  a  meerschaum  between  his  teeth 
and  a  novel  on  his  knee,  "  but  I  hate  picnics  ;  .they're 
such  awfully  uncomfortable  things.  No,  I  think  you 
must  excuse  me." 

"  Hang  it !  I  say,  I  swear  you're  just  like  an  old  man, 
Grayle ;  as  blase  as  some  worn-out  Town  swell.  But  do 
come,  there's  a  good  fellow;  surely  if  the  Rajah  conde- 
scends, you  might." 

"  The  Rajah  "  was  a  nickname  Heffernan  had  already 
earned  in  the  Cameronians,  from  a  sort  of  taciturn  gran- 
deur he  sometimes  assumed  towards  his  juniors. 

"  But,  my  dear  boy,"  remonstrated  Hector,  "  I  don't 
see  how  I  can  very  well.  You  know  we're  going  into  the 
'  Interior '  to  shoot  on  Wednesday,  for  a  whole  fortnight, 
and  I've  a  lot  of  letters  to  write  beforehand,  and — " 

"  Oh,  hang  the  letters  !  my  bearer  '11  write  'em  for  you, 
as  he  does  mine,  I  say,  Heffernan,  look  here,"  appealed 
Tiny,  as  that  gentleman  just  entered  the  room.  "  Grayle 
won't  come  to  our  picnic,  you  know." 

"  What !  not  come  to  Cheena,  Hector  ?  and  you've 
never  seen  the  view  yet  ?  " 

"  I  dessay  he'd  like  to  have  it  brought  down  here  to 
the  bungalow  to  look  at,  the  lazy  beggar  !  "  exclaimed 
Gore  ;  "  do  stir  him  up." 

"  Oh,  he'll  come :  won't  you,  Hector? "  urged  Heffernan ; 
"  you  won't  find  it  half  bad  fun;  besides,  you're  looked 
upon  as  a  curiosity  now — quite  the  lion  of  the  place  after 
having  explored  the  unknown  depths  of  the  'blue  lake' — 
a  sort  of  amphibious  Livingstone,  in  fact." 

"  An    unwilling   explorer  anyhow,"  returned   Hector. 
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"  No,  the  Stanley  who  went  to  look  after  me  ought  to  be 
the  lion,  not  L" 

"  Never  mind,  you'll  do,"  remarked  Tiny  ;  <(  we  can't 
very  well  invite  the  Bombardier  to  the  picnic,  or  we 
would.  It  '11  be  well  managed,  I  can  tell  you ;  Mrs.  Stayn- 
hani's  to  be  chief  caterer,  and  she  knows  how  to  do  the 
thing  properly.  But  of  course  everybody's  to  take 
something." 

'*  Then  that's  a  poser  at  once,"  laughed  Hector,  jump- 
ing up  and  opening  the  door  of  his  commissariat  depart- 
ment. "  There  you  are,  sir  !  '  Old  Mother  Hubbard  she 
went  to  the  cupboard,'  and  I  don't  fancy  she  found  it 
much  barer  than  that.  Voila  !  Fag  end  of  a  bottle  of 
brandy — last  kick  of  a  loaf — three  empty  soda-water 
bottles — sugar-basin  with  flies'  legs — and  cruets  minus 
everything." 

"  Couldn't  be  better,"  exclaimed  Gore ;  "  boil  down 
some  of  your  boots  and  make  a  savoury  jelly,  or  go  out 
and  shoot  a  lungoor,1  bring  his  brisket,  and  swear  it's 
lamb." 

"  I  will  if  you'll  provide  the  sauce,  Tiny." 

"  That  I'll  take  my  oath  he'll  do,"  observed  Hefiernan, 
smiling;  " but  there's  no  occasion  to  bother,  Hector  ;  I'm 
taking  enough  thiugs  for  us  both.  So  change  your  mind 
and  come,  won't  you  ?  " 

"  Well,  if  I  must,  I  must,  I  suppose,"  replied  Hector, 
resignedly. 

"  That's  all  right  then,  thank  Heaven  for  small  mercies," 
said  Tiny,  with  a  sigh  of  mock  relief.  "  I  breathe  again ; 
for  if  you  didn't  turn  up,  the  ladies  would  throw  them- 
selves down  the  khud  in  despair  as  sure  as  eggs,  and 
we  should  be  had  up  for  womancide  perhaps." 

1  A  large  grey  monkey  with  a  black  face,  found  in  the  Himalayas 
and  other  parts  of  India. 
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Accordingly,  Hector  joined  the  picnic  party,  and  a 
couple  of  hours  afterwards  they  were  all  puffing  and 
blowing,  laughing  and  joking  on  the  arduous  climb  to 
Cheena ;  the  gentlemen  making  their  way  up  on  foot  with 
the  aid  of  the  indispensable  alpenstock,  while  the  ladies 
travelled  comfortably  in  their  dandies. 

Cheena  was  a  favourite  place  of  resort  for  the  energetic 
ones,  being  the  highest  point  in  the  neighbourhood,  over- 
looking Nainee  Tal.  From  there,  as  well  as  from  other 
coignes  of  vantage  on  the  surrounding  hills,  can  be  ob- 
tained a  view,  which,  for  its  unlimited  extent  and  grandeur, 
beggars  all  description. 

On  arriving  at  the  top  of  this  towering  peak, 
considerably  blown,  you  seat  yourself  on  a  rustic  bench, 
and  with  the  cool  breeze  fanning  your  brow,  feast  your 
eyes  in  silent  rapture  on  the  scene  before  you.  Imme- 
diately below  yawns  a  huge  precipice,  at  the  foot  of  which 
the  steep  khud  trends  gradually  towards  its  base,  and 
beneath  lies  Nainee  Tal,  appearing  very  insignificant  as 
viewed  from  such  a  height,  its  lake  looking  in  the  dis- 
tance like  a  little  slate-coloured  pond,  and  the  cottages 
resembling  tiny  dolls'  houses,  or  small  models,  dotted 
over  the  dark  green  slopes,  and  half  buried,  as  it  seems, 
in  deep  mossy  banks. 

From  its  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  which  is  the  one 
feature  lacking  in  Himalayan  scenery,  Nainee  Tal  is  more 
like  a  Swiss  settlement  than  any  other  place  in  the  hills. 
Although  far  smaller  and  more  modern  than  Simla  or 
Missouri,  the  attraction  afforded  by  its  lake  has  made  it 
a  most  popular  and  fashionable  resort;  and,  considering  the 
volumes  that  have  been  written  about  India  and  its 
mountain  glories,  it  seems  strange  that  this  lovely  spot 
should,  as  a  rule,  be  passed  over  so  unceremoniously. 

But  your  eye  rests  only  for  a  moment  on  the  dwarfed 
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station  and  its  picturesque  environs,  being  carried  far 
across  the  distant  valleys  beyond — partly  little  cultivated 
plateaux,  like  flights  of  steps  on  the  hill-side,  and  partly 
wild  jungle,  with  here  and  there  the  gorgeous  Judas-tree, 
so  brilliant  in  the  spring,  and  forests  of  oaks,  pines  and  rho- 
dodendrons— over  range  after  range  of  hills  which  grow 
beautifully  less  until  they  reach  the  level  of  the  plains. 
There  those  dreary,  parehed-up  wastes,  simmer  in  the 
intense  heat — as  can  be  discerned  from  the  palpitating 
mist  which  canopies  the  surface — and  stretch  for  miles 
and  miles,  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  till  lost  in  the  dim 
horizon. 

It  produces  an  extraordinary  feeling  to  gaze  from  the 
cool  eminence  on  those  trackless  plains  below,  and  watch 
the  fierce  sun  (which,  comparatively  speaking,  is  scarcely 
felt  in  the  hills,)  beating  down  like  a  fiery  furnace  on  the 
arid  soil.  But  the  sensation  is  positively  thrilling  when 
you  face  about  and  scan  the  awe-inspiring  view  in  the 
opposite  direction.  The  superb  panorama  which  then 
meets  your  sight  amply  repays  you  for  the  climb  up  to 
Cheena's  summit,  or  five  times  such  a  climb,  for  here  you 
behold  nature  at  once  in  her  sternest  and  sublimest  mood. 

Seventy  miles  from  the  point  on  which  you  are  stationed 
— or,  as  reckoned  by  the  tourist  sportsman,  some  ten 
or  twelve  marches  off — extends  the  dazzling  snowy  range, 
the  boundary  between  Thibet  and  Hindostan,  formed  by 
those  gigantic  mountains,  which  include  the  highest  in 
the  world,  and  stretch  for  nearly  fifteen  hundred  miles 
along  the  north  of  the  peninsula. 

The  distant  lofty  ranges,  capped  with  perpetual  snow, 
appear  at  certain  times  of  the  year  to  be  much  nearer 
than  they  really  are,  and  those  heaven-kissing  giants, 
Nanda-devi,  Dhawalagiri,  and  others,  as  seen  from  certain 
points,    form   a   strong   contrast   with    the  intermediate 
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ridges  of  blue  hills,  which  look  such  dwarfs  by  com- 
parisou  ;  and  under  the  influence  of  a  radiant  sun,  the 
white  frosted  cones  sparkle  and  glisten  on  the  horizon  like 
the  crystal  gates  of  some  bright  fairy-land. 

Thus  the  widest  difference  in  atmospheric  phenomena 
here  presents  itself  at  the  same  moment — on  the  one  hand 
vast  regions  of  ice  and  snow,  which  vanish  into  illimit- 
able space,  and  will  never  melt  till  the  crack  of  doom ; 
on  the  other,  the  tropical  plains  which  no  snow  ever 
reaches,  and  where  the  greatest  heat  in  the  universe 
prevails. 

In  the  height  of  summer  there  is  a  soft  beauty  about  the 
scene,  both  from  the  brilliant  resplendency  of  the  diamond- 
crusted  glaciers,  and  the  lovely  valleys  and  winding  rivers 
which  intervene,  these,  and  the  hills  in  the  middle  distance 
being  bathed  in  a  thin  haze,  which  veils  and  subdues  the 
whole  into  delicious  harmony,  and  produces  to  the  eye 
somewhat  the  effect  of  looking  through  a  piece  of  gauze. 
But  later  in  the  year  the  aspect  changes,  and.  becomes 
more  severe  and  rugged  in  its  character,  when  the  crests 
of  some  of  the  loftier  spurs  nearer  in  are  also  covered 
with  snow,  and  on  the  adjacent  hills  thick  white  clouds 
hover  and  curl  around  the  summits,  or  roll  down  the  sides, 
giving  them  at  a  first  glance  the  appearance  of  volcanoes, 
and  indicating  the  approach  of  a  rougher  season. 

The  picnic  party  chose  a  spot  sheltered  from  the  wind, 
which  was  blowing  rather  freshly  on  the  top  of  Cheena;  and 
the  provisions  having  been  unpacked  from  the  commissa- 
riat jampan,  the  alfresco  feast  went  off  as  merrily  as  such 
affairs  generally  do.  Everybody  was  more  or  less  uncom- 
fortable, of  course;  but  the  greater  the  discomfort  the 
greater  the  fun,  so  they  seemed  to  think,  and  each 
contretemps  was  goodnaturedly  accepted  as  fresh  food  for 
mirth. 
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Of  all  the  convivial  spirits  present  the  palm  must  be 
given  to  Tommy  Kawson,  of  the  Cameronians,  who  was 
quite  the  life  and  soul  of  the  little  gathering.  He  had 
exchanged  to  the  126th  shortly  before  they  left  England, 
and  was  soon  found  by  his  brother  officers  to  be  a  great 
acquisition  to  the  regiment.  In  fact,  wherever  he  went, 
Tommy  was  the  moving  spirit,  especially  in  all  matters  con- 
nected with  sport  and  horseflesh.  A  splendid  rider  of  the 
Jack  Mytton  school — quite  as  reckless  as  that  celebrity, 
but  far  more  artistic — he  had  already  earned,  during  a 
former  sojourn  in  India,  the  reputation  of  being  one  of 
the  finest  horsemen  in  the  country,  and  this  he  still 
sustained.  Soon  after  the  Cameronians  arrived  at  Bareilly 
he  instituted  a  wonderful  "bobbery "  pack,  composed  of 
Rampcre  hounds — a  breed  peculiar  to  the  Bareilly  district 
— wiry  terriers  and  mongrels  of  all  sorts,  with  which  he 
hunted  the  neighbourhood  in  the  most  approved  fashion ; 
and  what  with  getting  up  impromptu  steeple-chases,  and 
paper  hunts  on  horseback,  he  kept  the  station  alive  in 
the  dullest  times. 

Although  a  welcome  addition  anywhere,  Tommy  was 
not  quite  so  much  in  his  element  in  the  hills  as  on  the 
plains ;  he  had,  however,  made  strenuous  efforts  to  get 
up  a  steeple-chase  at  Nainee  Tal,  but  having  failed,  was 
obliged  to  fall  back  upon  picnics  and  such-like  tame 
amusements.  Considering  the  features  of  the  little  hill 
station,  it  was  not  wonderful  that  he  did  fail  to  persuade  any 
one  to  enter  for  a  steeple-chase ;  but  he  anathematized  all 
the  men  as  a  lot  of  muffs  for  refusing,  and  challenged  any 
of  them  to  swim  a  race  on  horseback  up  and  down  the 
lake  instead,  for  a  month's  pay.  Challenge  also  refused 
una  voce. 

Poor  old  Tommy !  he  was  very  mad  indeed,  and  his 
insane  freaks  call  up   many  a  pleasant  memory  while  I 
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write;, but  since  he  and  his  wild  performances  are  merely 
incidental  to  this  story  I  will  not  just  now  digress  further 
concerning  him. 

Hector  Grayle,  having  been  at  last  induced  to  join  the 
picnic,  quite  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  and 
flirted  and  chaffed  with  Georgie  Tickers,  to  whom  he  sat 
next,  in  no  small  degree ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  drive 
the  old  Major  nearly  wild  with  jealousy.  Georgie  voted 
her  new  recruit  very  good  fun,  and  as  Heffernan  had 
surmised,  specially  interesting  after  having  been  fished 
up  from  the  bottom  of  the  lake;  the  use,  moreover, 
that  he  made  of  her  jampan  on  the  occasion  gave  her 
additional  scope  and  privilege  for  chaffing  him.  Of 
course  all  this  philandering  was  not  lost  on  Heffernan ; . 
and  thouglfhe  appeared  to  be  entirely  taken  up  with  the 
Gusher  at  the  time,  he  was  watching  Hector  and  the 
widow  with  much  inward  satisfaction. 

At  length  the  appetites  of  each  and  all,  sharpened  as 
they  were  by  the  tonic  air  of  Cheena,  succumbed  to  the 
cold  pies,  larded  pea-fowl,  Strasburg  patties,  salads, 
mango  tartlets,  and  other  wonderful  delicacies  produced, 
when  by  degrees  the  party  rose  to  their  feet,  and  strolled 
off  for  a  ramble  along  the  hillside  by  twos  and  threes, 
"just  anyhow/'  as  somebody  suggested — Mrs.  Floyd 
Staynham,  the  presiding  genius,  stipulating  that  they 
should  reassemble  at  a  certain  time  and  place  for  tea, 
gipsy  fashion,  with  kettle,  tripod,  log-fire,  and  all  com- 
plete. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


THE    CANKER-WORM. 


"  I  pray  thee  yet  be  satisfied, 
Examine  thine  own  frailty ;  'tis  more  easy 
To  tie  knots  than  unloose  them  :  'tis  a  secret 
That,  like  a  ling'ring  poison,  may  chance  be 
Spread  in  thy  veins,  and  kill  thee  seven  years  hence." 

Webster. 

A  skilful  manoeuvre  on  the  part  of  Heffernan  enabled 
him  to  detach  Georgie  Yickers  from  the  rest,  and  before 
she  well  knew  how  it  had  been  managed,  she  found  her- 
self walking  alone  with  her  dreaded  foe,  along  a  shady 
secluded  path,  and  as  resignedly  as  if  she  had  fallen  into 
the  arrangement  on  purpose. 

Pompey,  the  favoured  mongrel,  trotted  on  demurely 
just  in  front,  not  being  allowed  to  stray  many  yards  on 
account  of  the  leopards  with  which  the  hills  are  infested. 
These  felidce  make  dogs  and  monkeys  their  special  prey, 
and  will  often  snatch  up  one  of  the  former  almost  from  its 
master's  side,who  walks  along  unconscious  of  his  favourite's 
fate  until  warned  by  a  sharp  yell,  which  is  a  signal  that 
the  wretched  victim  has  passed  from  the  lap  of  luxury 
into  the  leopard's  maw ;  not  that  the  latter  swallows  him 
whole  exactly,  but  carries  him  off  into  the  jungle  to 
demolish  him  at  leisure. 

"  Where's    Gwennie,    Captain    Heffernan  ? "    inquired 
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Georgie,  anxiously,  as  soon  as  she  discovered  that  they 
had  separated  from  the  main  party.  "  I  can't  trust  that 
child  out  of  my  sight;  she's  sure  to  tumble  down  the 
khud,  or  come  to  some  grief." 

"Not  a  bit  of  it;  at  least  she  had  two  beaux  to  look 
after  her  when  I  saw  her  last — young  Gore  at  one  hand, 
and  your  friend  Major  Bonus  at  the  other." 

"  Do  you  know  in  which  direction  they  went  ?  " 

"  They're  on  in  front,  I  fancy  ;  we  shall  overtake  them 
presently/'  he  replied,  without  having  the  least  notion  in 
reality,  and  caring  less,  so  long  as  he  could  get  Georgie 
to  himself  for  half-an-hour. 

"  Well,  have  you  quite  recovered  the  effects  of  the 
ball?  "  he  asked,  after  a  little,  by  way  of  forcing  the  con- 
versation, for  she  was  evidently  not  inclined  to  be  com- 
municative. 

"  Quite,  thank  you." 

"  That's  all  right,  then  ;  and  I'm  forgiven,  I  hope,  for 
drawing  a  tear  from  those  dazzling  eyes  — ?  " 

"Really,  Captain  Heffernan,"  she  exclaimed,  cutting 
him  short  with  a  contemptuous  laugh,  "  such  expressions 
from  you,  under  all  circumstances,  border  on  the  ridi- 
culous, and  as  to  drawing  tears — " 

"  Well,  well,  better  laugh  than  cry  any  day ;  don't  you 
think  so  ?  But  I  was  going  to  say,  we  didn't  hit  it  off  in 
our  last  chat,  and  I'm  very  glad  of  an  opportunity  for 
another  talk  with  }Tou." 

She  wasn't  at  all,  and  could  scarcely  refrain  from 
saying  so. 

"  By  the  way,  how  do  you  like  my  young  friend,  Hector 
Grayle  ?  "  he  added,  suddenly. 

"  Oh,  I  think  he  is  rather  nice,"  she  answered,  in  an 
offhand  tone. 

"  He's  generally   considered   a   good   sort  of  boy,  as 
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I  told  you,  and  when  you  draw  him  out  there's  lots  of  go 
in  hiui,  and  he  has  sterling  qualities  as  well."" 

"  I  daresay/'     A  slight  pause. 

"  Do  you  know,  Georg — Mrs.  Viekers,  I've  made  a  dis- 
covery lately/' 

" Indeed  ?  " 

"  Yes,  within  the  last  day  or  two/' 

"  And  what  may  that  be  ?" 

"Well — ar — "  he  continued,  with  a  peculiar  smile, 
half  saturnine,  half  sarcastic,  "  you  say  you  are  engaged 
to  be  married  to  this  old  man — this  Major  Bonus  ?  " 

"lam;  what  of  that?" 

She  was  gradually  assuming  a  tone  of  defiance,  for  his 
manner  irritated  her. 

"  Not  much,  except  that  I'm  rather  sorry  for  the  poor 
old  beggar." 

"  Thank  you !  he  will  appreciate  your  sympathy,  I'm 


"Perhaps  he  would,  if  he  only  knew,"  muttered 
Heffernan,  though  loud  enough  for  her  to  hear ;  adding, 
"the  discovery  I've  made,  Mrs.  Yickers,  is  that  you 
don't  care  for  that  man  one  jot ;  no  more  than  for  that 
rock  yonder." 

"You're  very  discriminating,  no  doubt;  but  pray  what 
ground  have  you  for  saying  such  a  thing  ?  or  what  right 
to  cross-examine  me  on  the  subject?"  she  cried,  quick- 
ening her  pace  as  if  to  get  away  from  her  persecutor. 

"  The  latter,  none,  perhaps,  except  the  privilege  of  an 
old  friend ;  the  former,  a  great  deal,  based  on  personal 
experience.  Now,  look  here,"  he  went  on,  in  a  softer 
tone,  and  lightly  placing  his  hand  on  her  arm,  which  had 
the  effect  of  making  her  walk  still  wider  apart  from  him  ; 
"  I  really  don't  wish  to  rake  up  the  past,  as  I  said  the 
other  night,  but  surely  you'll  allow  I've  some  right  to — 
to  base  an  opinion  on  my  own  experience  ?  " 
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"I  dare  say  you  have;  but  as  I  also  said  the  other 
night,  the  right  to  complain  arising  out  of  the  wrong  done 
you,  you  effectually  annulled  by  taking  your  own  revenge  ; 
and  a  base,  cowardly  revenge  it  was  !"  she  added, 
in  a  low  murmur,  growing  white  with  anger  under  the 
recollection. 

"Well,  you  know,  Georgie,"  he  returned,  shrugging 
his  shoulders  and  throwing  out  his  hands,  with  a  French- 
man's action  in  argument,  "  for  the  man  who  has  his 
affections  cruelly  cast  back  in  his  teeth — his  love  trodden 
underfoot  while  the  marriage  fetters  are  actually  in  process 
of  being  forged — I  say,  for  such  a  man  there  is  surely 
some  excuse,  no  matter  what  he  may  be  driven  to  do ; 
and  when  you  jilted  me  in  the  most  heartless,  barbarous 
manner  ever  heard  of " — the  words  came  from  his  lips 
like  a  hiss  from  the  deadly  cobra — "  I  tell  you  candidly 
I  felt  more  incliued  to  take  your  life  than  to  damn  it  ! " 

i(  Doubtless ;  and  had  you  done  so  the  deed  would  have 
been  far  less  diabolical." 

"  You  must  admit  it  was  most  magnanimous  conduct 
on  my  part,  after  your  treatment  of  me,"  he  resumed, 
with  a  suppressed,  grating  laugh,  "  to  throw  one  of  my 
own  friends  in  the  way  of  your  dangerous  fascinations." 

"  I  should  be  ashamed  to  glory  in  a  dastardly  deed  if 
I  were  a  man,"  she  retorted,  with  withering  scorn.  "  I 
only  wonder  I  didn't  see  through  your  treachery." 

"  Well,  well,  you  can  scarcely  say  there  was  any  real 
treachery  in  the  matter.  However — you  know  those  who 
will  play  with  fire  may  expect  to  be  burnt  in  the  long- 
run,  and  I  must  say  you  richly  deserved  to  scorch  your 
wings  at  last." 

They  had  stopped  in  their  walk,  and  now  stood  facing 
one  another — the  man  cool,  sarcastic,  and  merciless ;  the 
woman  indignantly  excited  and  defiant,  but  determined 
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to  have  it  out  and  have  done  with  it.  He  went  on 
speaking. 

'*  I  confess  I  watched  you  in  fiendish  triumph,  as  you 
would  probably  put  it,  while  you  fell  so  neatly  into  the 
snare,  for  was  it  not  natural  that  I  should  hate  you 
then — the  woman  who  had  so  wantonly  scorned  my  love  ? 
But  that's  past  and  done  with;  I  merely  mention  it 
now  in  vindication,  so  to  say,  of  my  motive  at  that  time, 
and,  I  implore  you,  dismiss  the  idea  that  I  harbour  the 
slightest  resentment  against  you;  indeed,  I  mean  to 
prove  the  opposite  if  you'll  only  believe  me/' 

"  The  burnt  child  dreads  the  fire,  Captain  Heffernan," 
and  after  the  service  you  once  rendered  me — although 
indirectly — I  confess  my  faith  in  you  is  not  very 
strong/' 

"  Come,  come,  I  appeal  to  your  memory  and  good 
sense ;  did  you  not  cut  your  own  throat  as  soon  as  the 
instrument  was  handed  to  you  ?  The  moment  my  poor 
friend,  Harry  Yickers,  was  introduced  to  you,  through  my 
agency,  did  you  not  make  a  dead  set  at  him  ?  and  of 
course,  with  all  the  power  of  your  seductive  attractions, 
the  rest  followed,  just  as  I  desired — tant  mieux  ou  tant 
jpis,  whichever  way  you  like  to  look  at  it." 

"  Nor  was  it  any  fault  of  yours,  wretched  coward  that 
you  were  !  "  she  exclaimed,  passionately,  "  that  my  whole 
life  was  not  blighted  and  made  miserable  as  you  wished ; 
as  it  is,  I  have  had  to  live  it  down — " 

"  Granted,  you  might  do  so  in  time,"  he  interrupted, 
with  the  same  cold  smile,  which  seemed  to  freeze  her 
blood;  "  but  remember,  the  fact  of  his  being  dead  does  not 
remove  the  disgrace — nor  could  he — " 

"What  do  you  mean?"  she  cried,  starting  violently, 
the  words  coming  almost  in  a  whisper  through  her  pale 
lips;  "  could  you  dare— could  you  be  so  base  as  to — " 
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"  Tut,  tut ;  hush,  pray  hush  !  What  is  the  use  of 
going  into  heroics  about  nothing  ?  It  is  idle  to  talk  to 
me  of  my  daring,  or  baseness,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  I 
tell  you,  on  the  honour  of  a  gentleman,  that  I  mean  you 
no  harm — your  secret  is  perfectly  safe  with  me — is  not 
that  enough  ?  Instead  of  jumping  to  conclusions  you 
had  far  better  look  facts  in  the  face,  and  realize  what 
your  exact  position  is  in  the  world." 

"  Why  should  I  do  so  ?  If  it  had  not  been  for  you  I 
need  never  have  been  reminded  of  it." 

"  Granted  again,  and  yet  I  would  not  be  too  sure  of 
that;  it  might  crop  up  at  any  time.  You  forget  there's 
some  one  else  in  the  secret  besides  ourselves,  and  that 
takes  me  back  to  what  I  was  going  to  say  just  now. 
Harry  Vickers  never  did,  and,  of  course,  never  could 
make  you  reparation  so  long  as  that  some  one  else  was  in 
existence ;  and,  from  my  own  knowledge,  I  can  assure  you 
that  that  some  one  else — that  yellow-haired,  broken-down, 
drunken  actress — is  still  in  the  land  of  the  living,  and  might 
appear  any  day  to  prove  your  disgrace  to  the  world.  But 
this  I  can  prevent,  and  will !  There  !  don't  give  way  ! 
you  are  faint;  let  me  get  you  some  water  from  that 
spring." 

"  No,  I  thank  you,  I  shall  be  better  in  a  moment." 
She  was  pale  as  death,  and  leant  against  a  neighbouring 
tree  for  support,  continuiug,  however,  after  a  short  silence. 
"  I — I  want  to  hear  everything  you  have  to  say,  and  then 
I  wish  to  exact  a  solemn  promise  from  you,  if  I — " 

"  To  make  a  compact,  in  short  ?  Very  well,  so  be  it — 
that  is  exactly  what  I  wished  to  propose  myself.  I  often 
wonder,  Georgie,"  he  resumed,  after  another  pause,  during 
which  he  had  been  waiting  for  her  to  continue,  "  I  often 
wonder  whom  you  hated  most  when  you  found  it  all  out, 
Vickers  or  myself  ?  " 
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"  You,  most  decidedly/'  she  returned,  unhesitatingly, 
and  with  scathing  emphasis.  "  I  am  positive  now  in  my 
mind  that  poor  Harry  never  knew  the  wrong  he  was  doing 
me  when  he  led  me  to  the  altar.  He  swore  that  over  and 
over  again ;  and,  with  his  dying  breath,  vowed  he  never 
dreamt  that  dreadful  woman  was  then  living.  I  believe 
him ;  I  do  not  think  he  would  have  lied  to  me  on  the 
verge  of  the  grave.  But  you  knew  it,  and  that  was  your 
revenge  ! " 

"  By  the  merest  chance ;  the  person,  whom  we  both 
thought  to  be  dead,  unaccountably  turned  up  again,  and 
I  happened  to  come  across  her  by  accident  when  she 
applied  for  his  address  ;  that  was  all." 

"  Yes,  but  that  was  before  he  was  even  introduced  to 
me  ;  and  therefore,  when  we  went  through  the  mock  cere- 
mony, you  knew  your  friend,  as  you  profess  to  call  him, 
was  committing  bigamy  unconsciously ;  yet  you  would 
not  save  him  from  what  might  have  led  to  such  utter 
misery,  simply  because  you  desired  to  wreak  your  ven- 
geance on  me — a  poor  weak  woman.  Oh,  it  ivas  a 
brutal,  fiendish  act,  Albert  Heffernan,  and  may  you  be 
forgiven  for  it !  " 

Another  silence  ensued,  of  some  minutes''  duration,  after 
she  had  spoken. 

"Will  you  forgive  me  ?"  he  exclaimed,  at  length,  with 
a  slight  tremor  in  his  voice,  as  if  he  spoke  with  real 
feeling,  attempting  at  the  same  time  to  take  her  hand. 
"  Will  you  forgive  me,  Georgie  ?  Remember,  mine 
was  a  sin  less  of  commission  than  omission.  I  might 
have  spoken  in  time  to  prevent  you  from  actually  sacri- 
ficing yourself,  it  is  true ;  but  reflect  how  you  had  lace- 
rated my  heart,  and  roused  in  it  the  very  worst  feelings 
of  a  man,  which  had  turned  it  to  stone  ! " 

"  Perhaps  so,  but  you  cannot  expect  me  to  enter  into 
VOL.  11.  l 
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what  you  felt  then,  after  all  that  has  happened  since. 
God  knows  my  punishment  was  a  hard  one,  and  absolves 
me,  I  think,  from — I  mean  I  cannot  speak  now  of  for- 
giveness with  your  vindictive  cruelty  fresh  in  my  memory, 
and  which  you  yourself  have  so  vividly  revived." 

"  Very  well,  very  well,  so  be  it,"  he  observed,  rather 
impatiently,  and  in  a  totally  changed  tone.  "  Let's  take 
everything  for  granted,  then,  cry  quits,  and  have  done 
with  it." 

"  And  is  that  to  be  the  compact  ?"  she  asked,  with  a 
faint  smile. 

<e  Well — no — not  exactly ;  I've  something  else  to  say 
yet." 

"  I  thought  so,  and  so  have  I ;  one  more  remark  to 
make,  and  then  I  beg  that  this  painful  subject  may  be 
dismissed." 

"  With  all  my  heart.     What  is  it  ?  " 

iC  Merely  a  word  in  exculpation  of  my  subsequent  con- 
duct— not  that  I  am  answerable  to  you  for  that ;  but  it's 
as  well  that  you  should  understand  better  the  real  cha- 
racter of  the  woman  whom  you  tried  to  crush  with  shame. 
I  allude  to  my  course  of  action  after  I  found  that  poor 
Harry  Vickers  was  not  my  husband — after  you  took  care 
to  enlighten  us  on  that  point.  Poor  Harry  was  nearly 
mad  when  he  learnt  the  truth,  and  no  woman  with  a  par- 
ticle of  feeling,  much  less  caring  for  him  as  I  did,  could 
have  believed  him  guilty.  He  threw  himself  on  my  mercy, 
and  begged  me  not  to  leave  him ;  so,  for  the  sake  of  my 
unborn  child,  I  consented  to  live  on  with  him  in — in — 
well,  in  disgrace,  if  you  please  to  call  it  so.  We  sought 
refuge  in  this  country,  where  he  now  lies  buried,  and 
which  country  I  hope  to  remain  in  till — perhaps  for 
the  rest  of  my  life.  But  your  revenge  was  not  quite  so 
complete  as  you  might  have   wished,  for  we  lived  very 
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happily  together,  in  spite  of  the  painful  secret  between 
us ;  and  if  I  sinned  in  remaining  with  him,  I  trust  God 
will  forgive  me,  since  it  was  for  the  sake  of  my  poor  in- 
nocent child  that  I  did  so.  Thank  heaven  !  she  knows 
nothing  of  the  past,  and  may  she  sink  into  her  grave 
rather  than  ever  learn  her  mother's  story." 

As  Georgie  Yickers  ceased  speaking,  a  triumphant 
smile  passed  across  Heffernan's  handsome,  cruel  face, 
which  he  turned  away  to  conceal.  He  made  no  remark 
after  her  last  sentence,  beyond  asking  permission  to 
smoke,  when  he  proceeded  to  light  a  cigar,  leisurely  and 
deliberate! v,  before  continuing  the  conversation. 
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CHAPTER   XV. 

SUAVITER   IN    MODO. 

"  The  words  of  his  mouth  were  smoother  than  bitter,  hut  war  was  in 
his  heart :  his  words  were  softer  than  oil,  yet  were  they  drawn  swords." 

Psalm  lv.  21. 

•This,  then,  was  the  unhappy  secret  which  connected 
Georgie  Vickers  (for  I  will  still  call  her  so)  with  this  un- 
scrupulous man  of  the  world.  No  wonder  she  dreaded 
and  mistrusted  him,  and  felt  herself  to  be  utterly  at  his 
mercy.  Mercy  indeed  !  She  well  knew  he  would  extend 
no  mercy  to  her  further  than  suited  his  own  selfish  ends. 
She  also  knew  enough  of  his  character  to  be  well  aware 
that  he  was  a  man  who  never  forgave  an  injury.  She 
had  deeply  wounded  his  amour-propre — far  more  dear  to 
him  than  any  amount  of  sentiment— and  no  matter  that 
the  wound  had  been  dressed  with  that  most  healing  of  all 
salves,  sweet  revenge,  Georgie  was  assured  that  it  still 
rankled  in  his  breast,  whatever  he  might  avow  to  the 
contrary.     Taciturn  vivit  sub  pectore  vulnus. 

Feeling  so  certain  of  his  hatred,  therefore,  the  poor 
persecuted  little  woman  perceived  that  her  own  happi- 
ness and  good  name  would  be  safer  if  she  kept  on  seem- 
ing terms  of  friendship  with  her  enemy ;  so  she  anxiously 
waited  to  hear  him  further,  and  to  ascertain  the  nature  of 
the  compact  he  had  already  hinted  at. 
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What  a  chance  this  would  have  been  for  her  ill- 
natured,  backbiting  female  comrades  in  the  Rifle  Brigade, 
if  they  had  only  known  it !  How  gladly  would  they  have 
accepted  her  condemnation  from  this  man's  lips,  and  have 
trodden  her  underfoot  with  virtuous  scorn  !  But  fortu- 
nately all  these  Ladies  Sneerwell  had  departed  for  Eng- 
land with  the  regiment,  so  Georgie  was  making  a  fresh 
start,  as  it  were,  in  the  Anglo-Indian  world. 

"  Well,  then,  we  have  done  with  that  subject  once  for 
all/'  remarked  HefFernan,  breaking  silence  at  last ;  u  and 
now  let  us  turn  to  more  agreeable  topics.  Shall  we  go 
further  down,  or  up  there  to  the  right  ?  We  get  a 
splendid  view  of  the  snows  beyond  that  jutting  cliff." 

Up  to  the  right,  she  proposed,  and  they  continued  on 
their  walk,  admiring  the  scenery  together,  and  gathering 
ferns  and  wild  flowers,  as  though  they  were  the  most 
commonplace  Darby  and  Joan  couple,  instead  of  an  un- 
happy, ruined  woman,  and  a  deep-plotting,  vindictive 
man. 

Georgie  felt  that  it  would  be  bad  policy  to  force  the 
fighting  any  further,  and  therefore  resigned  herself  to  the 
situation  with  the  best  grace  she  could ;  whilst  her  crafty 
adversary  adopted  his  pleasantest  manners  for  the  nonce, 
albeit  he  was  rearranging  his  forces  for  a  renewed  covered 
attack. 

Pompey,  delighted  to  be  on  the  move  again,  became  now 
rather  unruly,  and  it  was  all  his  mistress  could  do  to  keep 
him  within  safe  distance. 

"  I  really  hope  they'll  look  after  Gwennie,  Captain 
Heffernan,"  said  she,  threatening  the  troublesome  little 
dog,  as  he  now  sneaked  back  at  command;  "I'm  quite 
uneasy  at  her  being  out  of  my  sight  so  long." 

"  They  can't  have  gone  much  further  down  the  hill 
on  that    side ;    perhaps  we  shall  come  across  them  this 
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way.  But  surely  you  can  trust  the  child  to  the  care  of  her 
future  step-father." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  think  so." 

"  I  say,  Georgie," — she  no  longer  protested  against  this 
familiarity  while  they  were  thus  alone  together,  being 
anxious  to  conciliate  him  as  much  as  possible — "  I  say, 
Georgie,  what  on  earth  made  you  go  and  engage  yourself 
to  an  old  fellow  like  that  Major  Bonus — a  shrivelled- 
up  old  Quihai,  ancient  enough  to  be  your  grandfather? 
It  wasn't  love— come,  you'll  own  that." 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  why  shouldn't  it  be  ?  " 

"  Because  the  idea's  preposterous.  You  can't  expect 
me  to  take  in  that.  Surely  my  young  friend,  Hector 
Grayle,  is  more  in  your  line,  and  he's  a  splendid  match 
into  the  bargain." 

"  Yery  likely,  but  that's  just  the  other  way  on,"  she 
remarked,  with  something  of  her  natural  manner  re- 
viving ;  "  I'm  nearly  old  enough  to  be  his  mother." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Why,  you  can't  be  a  day  more  than 
seven-and-twenty — excuse  my  guessing  a  lady's  age — 
and  he's  close  upon  twenty-two." 

"  Not  such  a  great  disparity,  certainly.  Perhaps  had 
he  been  in  the  field  sooner,  and  we'd  both  been  the  same 
way  of  tli  inking,  something  might  have  come  of  it,"  she 
observe'd,  rather  flippantly. 

"  It's  not  too  late  now,"  said  her  crafty  tempter. 

"Fm  afraid  it  is." 

"Why?" 

"  Because  I'm  about  to  become  Mrs.  Bonus,  you  know, 
that's  all." 

"  Oh,  nonsense,  you  can  get  out  of  that." 

"  How  can  I  ?  indeed,  I  wouldn't  if  I  could.  Here  have 
I  been  engaged  to  that  faithful  old  fellow  for  more  than 
a  year,  and  you  think  I'd  go  and  throw  him  over  now  ?  " 
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<c  I  don't  see  why  you  shouldn't,  especially  if  you  don't 
love  him." 

"  That's  only  your  surmise ;  I  admit  nothing  of  the 
kind." 

"  A  wink's  as  good  as  a  nod  to  a  blind  horse,  and  I'm 
pretty  well  certain  you  don't." 

"You're  not  aware,  perhaps,  that  I've  laid  myself 
under  great  obligations  to  him — rather  compromised 
myself,  in  fact." 

"  That's  another  matter,"  said  he,  dryly. 

"  But  of  course  I  only  did  so  on  the  strength  of  our 
engagement ;  as  my  future  husband  I'd  no  scruple  in — 
in—" 

u  What  sort  of  obligations  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Well — pecuniary  and  otherwise." 

"  And  otherwise  ?"  he  repeated,  quietly,  "  um — you  can 
easily  square  the  pecuniary  part  of  the  business;  far 
easier  than  another  little  difficulty — that  is,  if  you've 
any  respect  for  the  man." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? "  she  asked,  quickly,  with  an 
anxious  look  into  his  face  to  see  if  the  devil  had  come 
back  there. 

i '  Oh,  nothing,  nothing ;  consider  it  unsaid.  Now,  as 
far  as  money  goes,  I'll  make  that  all  right  for  you,  if  you 
like.  You  haven't  compromised  yourself  in  any  other 
way,  I  hope  ?  " 

11  No,  except  that  he's  taking  care  of  some  things  for 
me,"  she  answered,  innocently.  He  smiled.  "  You  know 
poor  Harry  hardly  left  me  a  sixpence  when  he  died ;  he 
had  been  so  dreadfully  impoverished  by  having  to  pay 
hush-money,  to  purchase  that  horrid  creature's  silence; 
and  so — " 

"  I  see,  1  see ;  well,  I  told  you  I  meant  to  be  your 
friend,  Georgie,  and  now  I'll  prove  it.     You  get  out  of 
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this  engagement,  which  I  know  you're  not  very  keen 
about,  and  Til  pay  the  bill  and  put  you  on  to  something 
far  better.     Come,  what  do  you  say  ?  " 

"  Impossible  !  I  wouldn't  do  such  a  thing  for  the 
world.  I  couldn't  bear  to  treat  the  poor  old  major  in 
such  a  way  after  all  his  faithful  kindness.'" 

"  Eh  ?  couldn't  you  really  ?  Then  you've  changed  a 
bit,  it  seems — perhaps  for  the  better :  compunction  of 
that  kind's  quite  a  new  phase — such  consideration  for 
other's  feelings  used  not  to  be  your  particular  forte." 

"  Besides,  you  reckon  without  your  host,  perhaps,"  she 
added,  ignoring  his  coarse  sarcasm,  and  declining  to 
pick  up  the  gauntlet  again  ;  "  how  do  you  know,  sup- 
posing everything  was  cut  and  dried  for  him,  that  your 
friend  would  fall  in  with  such  an  arrangement  ?  " 

"  That  I  leave  to  you.  You're  not  the  woman  I  take 
you  for  if  you.  don't  make  him  tumble  head  over  ears  in 
love  with  you  before  a  week's  out — that  is,  if  you 
try." 

"  Thanks ;  I  suppose  that's  meant  for  a  compliment. 
But  really,  Captain  Heffernan,  I  must  decline  your  good 
services.  I  cannot  cancel  my  present  engagement  with 
any  credit  or  honour  to  myself,  and  even  if  I  did,"  she 
added,  with  a  little  forced  hollow  laugh,  and  nervously 
plucking  a  fern  to  pieces  as  she  spoke,  "  it  might  be  a 
case  of  between  two  stools,  and  I  might  come  to  the 
ground." 

"  No  fear  of  that ;  you  do  what  I  say — throw  over  the 
major,  and  I'll  guarantee  the  rest.  The  game's  well 
worth  the  candle,  I  can  tell  you.  Young  Grayle  comes  of 
a  good  family — not  that  you  care  much  about  his  pedi- 
gree, I  daresay — and  is  heir  to  a  splendid  estate ;  what 
more  do  you  want  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  perhaps,  except  that  the  man  himself — " 
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"  What !  d'you  mean  he  isn't  good  looking  enough 
for  you  ?  " 

u  Xo,  I  mean,  first  catch  your  hare." 

"  You  try,  and  HI  bet  five  to  one  you  catch  him  in  a 
week,  and  ten  to  one  you  do  it  in  a  fortnight/'' 

"  Tempting  odds  I  own,  but  really — to  speak  seriously, 
Captain  Hefferuan — the  idea  is  out  of  the  question.  I 
can't  understand  you  one  bit.  You're  a  riddle  far  beyond 
my  powers  of  solution,  and  why  you  should  all  of  a 
sudden  interest  yourself  thus  in  my  future  welfare  is  in- 
comprehensible ;  that  you  must  have  some  ulterior  object 
in  view — some  particular  motive — 1  feel  sure  ;  for  Fm  not 
so  insane  as  to  flatter  myself  that  your  solicitude  on  my 
behalf,  is  disinterested." 

"  Perhaps,  then,  you  wrong  me  more  than  you  are 
aware  of.  I  told  you  the  other  night  I  desired  to  make 
you  reparation  for  the  past — " 

"  Pardon  me,  but  isn't  it  a  curious  mode  of  making 
reparation  to  press  one  to  take  a  step  against  one's  will  ? 
I  tell  you  I  have  chosen  my  future  lot,  and  I  am  content 
to  abide  by  it." 

"  Do  you  mean  you  are  resolved  to  marry  Major  Bonus 
whatever  happens  ?  "  he  inquired,  significantly. 

"  I  do — yes,  of  course  I  do." 

There  was  some  slight  hesitation  in  her  voice  as  she 
replied,  for  his  manner  was  rapidly  changing. 

"  In  spite  of  my  advice  and  the  prospect  I  hold  out  to 
you  ?  " 

"  Don't  think  me  ungrateful.  I  appreciate  your  kind- 
ness, indeed  I  do,  but  I  must  adhere  to  my  determination. 
In  sober  earnest,  Captain  Heffernan,  you  could  hardly 
expect  me  to  do  otherwise ;  how  could  you  ?  M  she  asked, 
almost  coaxingly. 

He  was  silent,  and  bit  his  lip  with  annoyance. 
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Doubtless  Georgie  tb  ought  a  bird  in  the  hand  was 
worth  two  in  the  bush,  and  placed  little  reliance  on  the 
flowery  prospects  with  which  Heffernan  tried  to  tempt 
her.  Setting  aside  conscientious  scruples,  and  these 
alone  were  sufficient  to  rule  her  decision,  she  naturally 
preferred  the  substance  to  the  shadow,  and  did  not  desire 
to  emulate  the  example  of  that  misguided  dog  in  iEsop's 
fable ;  moreover,  by  her  marriage  with  the  major — 
although  she  might  not  love  him — she  would,  at  all 
events,  secure  a  certain  position  and  a  protector  ;  whereas, 
if  she  threw  him  over  now  and  trusted  to  chance,  she 
might  find  herself  in  a  worse  plight  than  ever  and  still  in 
her  enemy's  power.  In  short,  the  arguments  pro  and 
con  lay  in  a  nutshell ;  and  of  the  two  alternatives,  if  she 
accepted  the  first,  she  got  rid  of  an  obligation  to  a  man 
whom  she  respected ;  but  if  she  accepted  the  second,  she 
placed  herself  under  an  obligation  to  a  man  whom  she 
despised.  Little  did  she  know  how  sternly  resolved  was 
that  man  to  make  her  bend  to  his  will. 

"  What  if  I  confessed  to  you,  Georgie,  that  I  had  some 
motive  ? — "  he  resumed,  after  a  rather  awkward  gap  in 
their  conversation ;  "that  I  have  some  particular  reason  for 
asking  you  to  cry  fofP  with  this  Major  Bonus,  and  for 
begging  you  to  bring  all  your  fascinations  to  bear  on  my 
young  friend  ?  Would  such  confession  make  no  difference 
to  you  ?  " 

"  Pm  afraid  not — I  don't  see  how  it  could."" 

"What!  would  you  still  refuse  me  when  I  put  it  in 
that  light  ?  * 

"  How  could  I  help  it —  ?  "  she  began  timidly,  and  in 
an  apologetic  tone. 

"  Come,  no  nonsense,  Georgie  !  I  want  plain  English/' 
he  said,  gradually  assuming  a  bullying  manner  which  was 
specially  goading  to  her ;  "  do  you  refuse,  or  do  you  not  ?  " 
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"  Yes,  then  I  do  refuse  !  "  she  answered,  defiantly, 
roused  by  his  attitude. 

u  Positively  and  finally  ?     Take  care  !  " 

"You  must  do  your  worst;  I  can't  help  it/J  she  mur- 
mured, her  resolution  forsaking  her  even  while  she  spoke, 
when  she  thought  what  that  worst  might  be. 

"  Very  well,  madam,  we  shall  see." 

They  had  halted  again  in  their  walk,  and  Pompey,  who 
fretted  at  this  tardy  mode  of  progression,  looked  up  from 
one  to  the  other  and  wondered  what  they  were  made  of 
that  they  had  to  stop  and  take  breath  so  often,  when  he 
was  dying  to  go  and  scamper  his  little  heart  out  on  the 
tempting  slopes,  and  have  a  good  hunt  after  the  active 
lungoors.  A  lurking  leopard  might  easily  have  kidnapped 
poor  Pompey  just  then ;  for  little  heed  did  his  mistress 
pay  to  his  safety,  so  engaged  was  she  with  the  civilized 
beast  of  prey  at  her  side. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

P0RT1TER   IN    EE. 

"  'Tis  in  my  memory  lock'd, 
And  you  yourself  shall  keep  the  key  of  it." 

Shakspeare. 

Finding  that  the  old  adage,  pas  a  pas  on  va  bien  loin, 
did  not  answer,  Heffernan  had  no  hesitation  in  changing 
his  ground  at  once.  His  face  had  now  assumed  a  stern, 
forbidding  look,  while  a  covert  smile  of  malice  curled 
on  his  lips,  as  he  observed, — 

"  If  you  to  ill  drive  me  into  a  corner  by  your  obstinacy 
you  must  take  the  consequences.  I  wished  to  avoid 
unpleasantness,  and  to  come  to  terms  with  you  quietly 
and  amicably ;  but  since  you  won't  have  it.  and  prefer 
coercion  to  coaxing,  well  and  good.  Mark  what  I  say 
now.  You  shall  not  marry  this  Major  Bonus  ;  do  you  hear 
that  ?  " 

"  And  pray,  who  will  prevent  me  ?  " 

"  I  will." 

«  How  ?  » 

"  By  a  very  simple  process,  which  you  might  guess 
if  you  weren't  utterly  devoid  of  sense." 

"  I  suppose  1  am  to  understand  then — but,  oh  no  —it's 
incredible  !  you  surely  couldn't  be  such  a — " 

"  Call  me  what  you   will ;   hard  names  break  no  bones, 
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and  all  the  abuse  you  may  heap  upon  me  is  like  so 
much  water  rolling  off  the  back  of  a  duck.  I  tell  you, 
I'll  stick  at  nothing  !  " 

"But,  do  you  mean  to  say,"  she  asked,  with  painful 
anxiety  in  her  tone,  "  that  simply  because  I  decline  to 
give  up  my  present  engagement — my  future  prospects — 
to  suit  some  whim  of  yours,  that  you  would  try  to — 
to  ruin  me." 

"  Put  it  so,  it  you  like,"  he  returned,  with  brutal  in- 
difference. "  I'm  tired  of  fencing,  and  wish  to  come  to 
the  point.  The  hold  I  have  over  you  is  a  powerful  one — 
you'll  allow  that — and  I  don't  intend  to  relinquish  that 
hold  until  I've  turned  it  to  account.  Hear  me  out.  I'll 
waste  no  words — you  shall  have  plain  speaking  now. 
The  situation  is  just  this.  1  have  a  very  particular  object 
for  wishing  you  to  break  off  this  engagement,  and  take 
young  Grayle  in  hand  at  once •  and  if  you  attempt  to 
foil  me,  by  all  that's  sacred,"  he  exclaimed,  grasping  her 
arm  fiercely,  "  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  proceed  to  extre- 
mit  ies." 

Georgie  uttered  a  slight  expression  of  pain  as  she 
freed  herself  from  his  convulsive  clutch,  which  left  its 
mark  on  her  delicate  white  skin  for  several  days  after- 
wards. She  was  becoming  really  frightened  now  at  her 
relentless  foe,  and  it  was  some  moments  before  she 
could  recover  herself  sufficiently  to  speak. 

"I  thought*  your  intentions  towards  me  were  so 
friendly,  Captain  Heffernan,"  she  gasped  at  length,  with 
pale,  quivering  lips,  which  she  tried  to  shape  into  a 
scornful  smile,  tc  that  you  only  had  my  interests  at  heart, 
and  desired  to  do  me  a  good  turn  in  reparation  for  the  past." 

"  So  I  do,  you  little  fool—" 

"  Captain  Heffernan,  please  to  remember  that  you  are 
talking  to  a  lady." 
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"  I  apologize ;  but  such  obtuseness  irritates  one  beyond 
measure.  Cannot  you  see  that  I  should  be  doing  you 
a  good  tarn  by  this  ?  that  you  would  land  a  fish  far 
better  worth  taking  than  the  one  you  had  thrown  back 
into  the  water  ?  " 

"But,  as  I  said  before,  how  could  I  be  certain  of 
that  ?  "  she  replied,  still  fencing  with  him  cautiously,  and 
dreading  his  next  onset. 

"  There's  nothing  certain  in  this  world  except  death 
and  taxes  ;  but,  if  i"  provide  the  quarry,  it's  for  you  to 
use  your  tackle  to  the  best  advantage.'" 

"  And  what  if  I  failed  ?  " 

"  We  must  take  our  chance  of  that :  I'll  lay  odds 
against  the  fish ;  but  of  course  you  must  start  fair,  with 
an  empty  basket/' 

"  And  the  alternative  if  I  refuse  ?  " 

"Don't  go  back  to  that — don't  press  me." 

"  But  I  should  like  to  hear — I'm  curious  to  know  how 
fiendish  you  could  be  ?  " 

"You  won't  find  his  Satanic  majesty  at  any  time  a 
pleasant  study.  Let  me  recommend  you  not  to  be  too 
inquisitive." 

"Never  mind;  I  wish  to  learn  the  worst,  and  what 
steps  you  would  take ;  also  what  your  particular  object 
is ;  then  I  shall  see  how  the  land  lies." 

"Well,  as  to  the  alternative,  if  you  will  know  it,  a 
slight  -  hint  will  be  enough.  Don't  you  think  a  lady 
would  find  herself  in  rather  an  equivocal  position,  Georgie 
Temple — for  I  will  no  longer  insult  you  by  a  name  you 
are  not  entitled  to — if  she  were  publicly  proclaimed  a 
mistress  where  she  had  passed  as  a  wife,  and  her 
daughter  a  bastard  through  her  mother's  infamy  ?  " 

"  A  slight  hint,  truly  !  and  do  you  mean  to  say  that 
you  would  proclaim  this  ?  " 
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H  By  God,  I  would  ! — from  the  house-tops,  if  you 
thwarted  me  !  " 

"Thank  you."  There  was  a  forced  calmness  in  her 
tone  as  she  replied — the  calmness  of  desperation ;  "  and 
now  as  to  the  object  ?  " 

u  That's  rather  more  complicated ;  however,  it's  only 
fair  that  1  should  explain  it." 

This  he  then  proceeded  to  do  in  a  few  forcible  sen- 
tences, pointing  out  particularly  the  apprehension  they 
were  under  regarding  Hector  Grayle  and  the  keeper's 
daughter,  and  the  fear  entertained  of  his  marrying  the 
girl  on  the  sly  in  defiance  of  his  family's  wishes.  He 
was  also  careful,  to  explain  the  objection  he  himself  had 
to  his  young  friend  forming  such  an  alliance,  and  urged 
that  same  old  plea  (poor  as  it  was)  about  his  future 
brother-in-law,  and  so  forth,  which  he  had  urged  else- 
where. 

"  So  you  see,"  he  remarked,  in  conclusion,  "  we  were 
obliged  to  get  him  out  to  this  country  before  he  made 
a  fool  of  himself;  then,  the  next  thing  to  be  done,  in 
order  to  effectually  remedy  his  plebeian  tastes,  is  to  get 
him  to  fall  in  love  with  some  other  woman  out  here." 

"  And  marry  her  instead." 

"  Exactly." 

"  Then  you  propose  that  I  should  have  the  honour  of 
being  that  other  woman." 

i(  Yes,  that's  my  idea." 

u  I  ought  to  feel  flattered." 

' '  I  think  you  ought." 

"  Really,  it's  a  most  romantic  episode,  this  attachment 
of  your  friend  to  the  poor  peasant  girl ;  I'm  quite  in- 
terested ;  apart  from  other  feelings,  I  should  be  loth 
to  spoil  sport  by  coming  between  them." 

"  You  must  make  it  your  business  to  do  so,  however," 
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he  observed,  authoritatively,  "  and  sink  all  affected 
scruples." 

"  Or  else  you'll  take  care  to  ruin  my  name,  disgrace 
my  poor  child,  and  blight  my  future  life  more  than — 
than  you  have  done  already  ?  " 

"  Precisely  the  situation.  Fm  glad  to  see  you  under- 
stand it  at  last." 

"  You've  spared  no  pains  to  make  it  clear.  But,  ex- 
cuse me,  Captain  Heffernan,  if  I  remind  you  that  there's 
a  strange  inconsistency  in  this  proposed  plan  of  yours." 

"  How  so  ?  " 

"Well,  from  your  own  showing,  you  wish  your  friend 
to  jump  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire." 

"  Not  quite.  Put  it  the  other  way — call  it  out  of  the 
fire  into  the  frying-pan." 

"  1  see  you  almost  anticipate  what  I  was  going  to  say." 

"  Do  I  ?  What  was  it  ?  " 

"  Simply  that  it  seems  to  me  scarcely  consistent  to 
disentangle  him  from  one  affair  by  entangling  him  in 
another  equally  objectionable — if  not  more  so.  You  say 
you  are  anxious  about  your  future  brother-in-law  marry- 
ing beneath  him,  but  perhaps  his  family  might  prefer 
the  keeper's  daughter  to — to  a  woman  with  a  story — 
such  as  mine." 

"That  story's  a  secret  between  you  and  me,  and  safe 
enough  if  you  do  as  I  bid  you.  I  grant  you  it  might 
not  be  considered  a  very  desirable  match  for  the  boy 
if  everything  was  known  ;  but  there  need  be  no  expose, 
unless  you  choose  to  turn  Queen's  evidence  against  your- 
self. It's  just  a  choice  between  two  evils,  and  I  wish 
him  to  take  the  lesser,  that's  all." 

"  Then  you  do  consider  me  the  lesser  evil  ?" 

"  I  think  he  might  do  worse.  Come,  we've  argued 
the    matter    long   enough;    it   now   remains  for  you    to 
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decide.  But  let  me  warn  you  beforehand,  mine  is'  no 
idle  threat,  since  you've  obliged  me  to  threaten ;  and,  if 
you  refuse,  I  swear  most  solemnly — " 

"How  can  I?"  she  cried,  in  agitated  tones,  giving 
way  at  last,  and  catching  painfully  at  her  words.  "  God 
help  me !  how  dare  I  refuse  ?  I  am  entirely  in  your 
power,  and  you  know  it.  For  the  sake  of  my  innocent 
child — putting  myself  out  of  the  question — I  have  no 
alternative.'" 

"  Then  you  accept  my  conditions  ? "  he  asked,  with 
an  exultant  glance  at  his  victim. 

"I  do — I  must,"  she  sobbed,  in  utter  helplessness; 
"  though,  Heaven  knows  what  will  become  of  me  so  long 
as  I  am  in  your  power.  I  feel  it  is  of  no  use  to  reproach 
you — to  appeal  to  your  better  nature — n 

"  There,  there,  calm  yourself,"  he  interrupted, — speak- 
ing with  all  that  winuing  gentleness  which  he  could 
glide  into  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  adopted  now 
that  he  had  gained  his  point.  "  You're  a  good  little 
woman  after  all;  and,  as  I  live,  I  mean  you  no  harm. 
Believe  me  or  not  as  you  will,  you  shall  never  regret  this 
step,  Georgie,  I  promise  you." 

"  How  to  break  it  to  that  poor  old  man  is  more  than 
I  can  tell,"  she  continued,  in  a  pitiful  tone  of  perplexity, 
and  speaking  more  to  herself  than  to  Heffernan ;  u  and 
yet,  if  I  refused  even  now  to  blight  his  life  by  cancelling 
our  engagement,  it  would*  be  worse  still  when  he  learnt 
my  secret." 

"  Of  course  it  would." 

There,  in  all  probability,  they  were  both  in  error. 
Had  she  gone  direct  from  Heffernan  to  the  faithful  major, 
and  made  a  clean  breast  of  it,  I  believe  the  old  Quihai 
would  have  taken  her  to  his  heart,  overlooked  the 
past,   and  considered  her  the  victim  of   cruel  ill-usage 
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and  oppression.  But  Georgie  could  not  anticipate  such 
magnanimity,  therefore  the  experiment  never  entered 
her  head ;  nor  was  it  only  the  major  who  had  to  be 
considered  in  the  matter  ;  it  was  the  world,  the  inexorable 
world,  whose  judgment  she  most  dreaded. 

"Pray,  don't  fret  yourself  about  Major  Bonus/'  re- 
sumed Heffernan ;  "  he'll  get  over  it  right  enough,  and 
be  married  to  somebody  else  before  the  year's  out,  I 
shouldn't  wonder.  Then,  as  to  money-matters,  leave  all 
that  to  me.  I'll  pay  your  debts,  as  I  said,  and  provide 
you  with  what  you  may  require  until — until  you  return 
to  England,  either  as  Hector  Grayle's  wife  or  his  fiancee/9 

"  And  if  I  fail  to  bring  it  about  after  all  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I'll  take  the  chance  of  that." 

"  Yes  ;  but  excuse  my  being  so  business-like ;  what's 
to  become  of  me,  then  ?  " 

"  You  won't  fail  if  you  throw  your  heart  into  it.  So 
certain  am  I  that  you  won't — in  fact,  such  long  odds 
would  I  give  against  your  failing,  that,  'pon  my  life, 
I  wouldn't  mind  engaging  to  marry  you  myself  if  you 
did,  rather  than  you  should  be  left  in  the  lurch." 

"  That's  really  very  kind  of  you,"  she  rejoined,  almost 
laughing  outright,  in  spite  of  the  situation,  so  amused 
was  she  at  his  cool  assurance  ;  "  I  think  such  an  induce- 
ment would  make  me  try  harder  to — to  succeed." 

"Well,  well,  let's  stick  to  business,"  he  observed, 
abruptly,  not  best  pleased  at  her  manner,  which  reminded 
him  forcibly  of  the  bygone  time  when  she  threw  him 
over;  "let  us  drop  these  feeble  attempts  at  badinage. 
If  you  fail,  which  is  highly  improbable,  I'll  make  pro- 
vision for  you  afterwards — anyhow,  until  you  marry 
somebody  else.  There,  you  shall  have  that  in  black  and 
white,  if  you  like  ;  that's  more  to  the  point,  isn't  it  ? 
I  don't  see  how  I  can  say  anything  fairer." 
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Flowery  promises  indeed  !  Such  an  agreement  drawn 
out  at  Ids  dictation  was  scarcely  likely  to  be  worth  the 
paper  it  was  written  on. 

"  But  I  dread  returning  to  England  while  that  woman 
is  alive,"  pleaded  Georgie. 

"  Nonsense,  you're  perfectly  safe  from  her  in  reality. 
Even  if  she  wished,  she  could  only  find  you  out  through 
me,  and  she's  not  very  likely  to  do  that ;  so  don't  be 
alarmed.     Besides — " 

"  Hark  !  I  hear  voices ;  some  of  the  party  are  returning 
this  way." 

"  Ah,  I  see  j  but  they're  over  on  the  other  side  of 
the  khud— look." 

As  he  spoke  he  placed  the  hollow  of  his  hands  on  each 
side  of  his  mouth,   and  gave  a  loud  "  Coo-ey  !  "  which 
made  her  start  violently,  from  its  shrill  suddenness. 
"Oh,  don't — don't  attract  their  attention." 
"  Why  not  ?    we've    had    it  out — there's  no  more  to 
be  said ;  so  let  us  walk  round  to  meet  them." 

"  Please  wait  a  minute,  then,"  she  said,  taking  a 
handkerchief  from  her  pocket,  in  which  nestled  a  tiny 
powder-puff.  With  this  she  endeavoured  to  obliterate 
the  traces  of  the  past  storm — to  hide  the  effects  of  the 
severe  punishment  she  had  received  in  this  great  battle 
royal. 

"Are  my  eyes  red?"  inquired  the  poor  little  woman, 
with  genuine  naivete,  as  if  he  had  had  nothing  to  do  with 
making  them  so. 

"  Not  at  all ;  they're  a  light  grey  colour — very  pretty, 
and  very  expressive." 

"  I  wish  you'd  tell  me,  please  j  do  I  look  as  if  I 
had  been  crying  ? "  she  asked,  ignoring  his  ill-timed 
pleasantry. 

"  Let  me  see.     Turn  your  face   this  way.     No,  no  one 
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would  notice  it,  I  think,  and  I  am  indeed  sorry  that 
I  should  have  caused  you  to  shed  a  tear ;  but  that's  all 
over — the  heavy  clouds  are  even  now  dissolving  into 
vapoury  mist,  soon  to  give  place  to  bright,  perpetual 
sunshine.     You  will  see." 

She  made  no  answer  beyond  an  involuntary  sigh,  as  if 
doubting  such  a  picture  (a  hackneyed  picture,  yet  more 
often  spoken  of  than  realized)  ;  and  they  walked  on 
almost  in  silence — at  least,  on  her  part — until  they  joined 
the  others. 

The  time  appointed  for  the  tea-kettle  bivouac  was  now 
close  at  hand  ;  and,  more  by  accident  than  design,  some  of 
the  party  had  arrived  at  the  place  of  rendezvous — a  lovely 
nook,  close  by  a  picturesque  gorge,  shaded  by  some  beau- 
tiful trees ;  in  the  vicinity  of  which  Heffernan  and  Georgie 
had  fought  out  their  one-sided  passage  d' amies. 

The  spot  was  well  chosen — beside  a  crystal  stream, 
which  gurgled  over  the  green- slimed  rocks,  its  mossy 
banks  besprinkled  with  an  infinite  variety  of  ferns  and 
wild  flowers,  and  surrounded  by  tall  morenda  pines  and 
khursoo  oaks. 

The  situation,  moreover,  commanded  a  view  of  the 
glorious  snows,  which  the  picnic  people  appeared  very 
chary  about  losing  sight  of.  And  no  wonder.  To  those 
fresh  from  the  piping-hot  plains — and  there  were  several 
among  the  party  who  had  just  come  up  to  the  hills — 
half  baked,  and  eye-weary  with  the  frizzling  glare  on 
nature's  scorched-up  surface,  the  sight  of  all  that  ever- 
lasting ice  and  snow  was  specially  recreative. 

But  there  was  a  greater  treat  in  store  for  this  group 
of  pleasure-seekers,  when,  a  little  later,  they  were  sum- 
moned to  witness  the  marvellous  effect  of  the  sunset  on 
the  distant  range.  Such  a  sight,  once  seen,  dwells  for  ever 
in  the  memory.     It  is.  indeed,  a  spectacle  which  surpasses 
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all  understanding,  and  those  privileged  few,  whose  eyes 
have  feasted  on  such  solemn  magnificence  at  such  a 
moment,  must  have  felt  their  very  blood  tingle  with  the 
poetry  of  praise. 

The  waning  glory  of  day  casts  over  that  long  white 
line  of  mammoth  mountains,  rising  luminous  above  the 
clouds,  a  roseate  hue,  which  gradually  deepens  to  a 
purple  glow,  and  sheds  on  the  intermediate  ranges  the 
most  fanciful  tints,  which  change  every  minute  even  as 
you  gaze,  making  one  long  to  be  an  artist  if  only  for  the 
hour ;  though  the  brush  and  palette  could  do  but  scant 
justice  to  such  marvellous  colouring. 

Here,  as  he  retires  to  the  antipodes,  Phoebus  decks 
himself  in  most  gorgeous  array,  as  if  anxious  to  leave 
a  good  impression  somewhere  before  he  disappears,  in  lieu 
of  the  abuse  and  execration  he  brings  upon  himself  a  few 
miles  away  at  Grillemupmore,  where  he  wishes  them 
good  night  with  a  cruel  brazen  smile,  as  much  as  to  say, 
u  I  won't  be  long,  keep  as  cool  as  you  can — till  I  see  you 
to-morrow." 

The  ranks  of  the  picnic  party  were  soon  re-formed,  and 
presently  little  Gwennie  appeared  safe  and  sound,  still 
clinging  to  the  hand  of  the  faithful  major. 

"  Why,  Mamma  dear,  where  have  you  been  ?  "  cried  the 
child,  as  she  darted  away  from  the  major's  side,  and  ran 
towards  her  mother ;  "  we've  been  looking  for  you  every- 
where." 

"I  may  say  the  same,  my  dear,"  replied  Georgie; 
"  where  have  you  been  ?  " 

"  It's  been  a  case  of  the  dog  running  after  his  own  tail, 
I  expect,"  remarked  Heffernan  to  the  major,  who  looked 
very  grave  and  rather  annoyed;  "  we've  been  dodging  one 
another  round  these  hills,  I  suppose— following  in  each 
other's  tracks." 
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Major  Bonus  did  not  seem  at  all  satisfied,  but  mumbled 
something  to  the  effect  that  he  thought  people  ought  to 
try  to  keep  more  together,  and  at  once  took  up  his  station 
beside  Georgie,  as  if  to  assert  his  prerogative  and  prevent 
her  from  straying  any  more. 

Poor  old  fellow  !  he  little  knew  that  his  conge  had  been 
prepared  for  him  in  that  short  absence,  or  he  would  have 
mounted  guard  over  her  rather  sooner  ;  but  now  it  was 
like  shutting  the  stable  after  the  horse  was  stolen. 
The  mischief  was  done,  and  as  he  entered  into  an 
amicable  chat  with  Heffernan  by  and  by,  how  could  he 
divine  that  that  handsome  glib-tongued  citable  was  a  vil- 
lainous Thug  :  in  disguise,  who  had  strangled  his  happi- 
ness and  looted  him  of  his  greatest  treasure  ? 

It  is  fortunate  indeed  that  we  cannot  see  below  the 
surface,  or  society  would  very  soon  come  to  a  dead  lock, 
siuce  human  beings  could  never  tolerate  for  a  single  hour 
such  a  state  of  existence  as  that  prepared  for  them  in  the 
ft  Palace  of  Truth." 

At  length  the  kettle  boiled,  the  tea  was  made  and 
consumed,  and  the  camp  struck,  when  the  gipsy  group 
gradually  filed  off"  and  started  on  the  return  journey  to 
the  valley  of  the  "  blue  lake  ;"  the  ladies  performing  the 
descent  on  foot,  with  the  jampans  and  dandies  following 
at  a  respectful  distance. 

Tommy  Eawson  eloped  straightway  with  the  Gusher, 
Tiny  Gore  following  suit  with  Mrs.  Floyd  Staynham, 
and  these  formed  the  advance  guard  of  the  party.  Major 
Bonus  still  kept  Georgie  well  beneath  his  protecting 
wing,  so  that  Hector,  who  seemed  to  be  rather  drawn 
towards  the  little  woman  by  virtue  of  her  vivacity  and 
originality,  had  to  content  himself  with  la  petite  Gwennie 
instead.  Meantime  that  good-looking  Thug  in  disguise 
1  A  native  garotter  and  professional  thief,  pronounced  tug. 
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brought  up  tke  rear  with.  Topsy  Gibbons,  and  chatted 
and  flirted  with  the  giddy  "  spin  "  in  the  most  delightfully 
fascinatiug  manner,  the  while  he  gloated  over  his  victims 
fmmediately  in  front  of  him.  The  evening  was  rapidly 
drawing  in  as  the  little  band  descended  the  hill  towards 
Nainee  Tal,  and  by  degrees  they  became  more  scattered 
along  the  road.  Hector  and  Gwennie,  however,  kept 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  major  and  Georgie,  while 
Pompey  trotted  soberly  along  hallway  between  the  two 
couples. 

Now  this  was  just  the  witching  hour  when  the  hill  leo- 
pard lay  watching  and  waiting  for  its  prey. 

Mrs.  Moberley,  whose  companion  had  warned  her  a 
short  time  before  about  her  "  King  Charles/''  took  the 
precaution  to  carry  her  pet  in  her  arms  in  case  of  accidents. 
Not  so  Georgie,  however,  who  seeing  Pompey  imme- 
diately under  her  eye,  considered  him,  perhaps,  perfectly 
safe,  even  if  she  paid  any  heed  to  the  little  mongrel,  for 
her  mind  was  fully  occupied  with  the  wild  conflict  of  her 
thoughts. 

Presently,  as  they  walked  along  all  unconscious  of 
danger,  a  black  and  yellow  body  dropped  suddenly,  like 
a  flashing  meteor,  on  to  the  road  just  before  them,  and 
although  but  indistinctly  seen  in  the  dusky  twilight,  a 
piteous  yell  from  poor  Pompey  at  the  same  moment 
apprized  them  of  what  had  happened.  The  unfortunate 
animal's  cry  was  responded  to  by  a  frantic  scream  from 
its  mistress ;  and  Hector,  who  was  nearest  the  point  of 
attack,  turning  quickly,  saw  the  leopard  disappearing 
down  the  khud  with  the  wretched  clog  in  his  mouth. 
With  a  desperate  bound  he  sprang  after  the  retreating 
marauder,  and  was  just  quick  enough  to  deal  him  a  well 
directed  blow  with  the  butt-end  of  his  alpenstock,  and 
this,  rather  to  Hector's  astonishment,  made  the  savage 
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brute  drop  its  prey,  give  a  fierce  snarl,  and  turn  round 
upon  him  with  bristles  erect,  lurid  eyes,  and  gleaming 
fangs;  but  only  for  an  instant;  the  next  moment  the 
threatening  animal  vanished  into  the  dark  jungle. 

Hector  now  picked  up  the  unhappy  Pompey,  and  carried 
him  back  to  the  road,  where  Georgie  anxiously  waited  to 
receive  him.  With  tears  in  her  eyes  she  took  her  mangled 
pet  in  her  arms,  the  luckless  little  cur  uttering  all  the 
while  the  most  agonized  cries,  which  gradually  subsided 
into  a  low  plaintive  whine.  When  she  heard  its  sounds 
of  distress,  little  Gwennie  wrung  her  hands  with  grief; 
for  although  it  was  only  a  mongrel,  both  she  and  her 
mother  loved  it  as  if  it  had  been  of  a  priceless  breed. 

Pompey,  however,  was  not  quite  dead,  poor  fellow ;  but 
it  was  pitiable  to  hear  his  tremulous  moans  as  they 
carried  him  gently  and  tenderly  back  towards  Nainee  Tal. 
This  was  an  unfortunate  termination  to  a  pleasant  day's 
outing,  as  some  of  the  party  remarked;  though  Georgie 
felt  that,  for  her,  the  day  had  not  been  so  replete  with 
happiness  as  she  might  have  wished. 

Just  before  they  arrived  at  the  bungalow  where  she  was 
staying,  Heffernan  and  his  companion  overtook  them, 
and,  having  heard  of  the  disaster,  the  former  begged 
permission  to  inspect  the  leopard's  victim,  in  order  to 
ascertain  if  the  wound  were  fatal.  As  he  took  the  clog 
in  his  hands  and  examined  it  with  a  soft  and  delicate 
touch,  he  shook  his  head  gloomily,  and  pointed  out  where 
the  mortal  injury  lay.  There,  on  the  poor  creature's 
throat,  certain  deadly  marks  indicated  too  plainly  where 
it  had  been  seized  by  the  cruel  fangs ;  and  even  as  he 
returned  the  ill-fated  Pompey  to  his  sorrowing  mistress, 
the  faithful  little  beast  looked  up  at  her  with  a  mournful 
whimper,  made  one  feeble  attempt  to  lick  her  hand,  and 
then,  with  a  convulsive  shiver,  died  in  her  arms. 
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Poor  Georgie  wept  like  a  child  over  the  dead  body  of 
her  favourite,  and  while  she  mourned,  a  chill  feeling 
crept  into  her  heart— a  warning  sensation,  as  it  seemed, 
that  there  was  something  ominous  in  the  animal's  sad 
and  sudden  fate. 
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CHAPTER  XYIT. 

WEARING     THE     WILLOW. 

"  I  sat  me  down,  more  heavily  oppress'd, 
More  desolate  at  heart  than  e'er  I  felt 
Before." 

Thomson. 
"  That  some  weighty  grief 
O'erhangs  thy  soul,  thy  ev'ry  look  proclaims  ; 
Why  then  refuse  it  words  ?  " 

Mason. 

It  was  the  end  of  April,  and  the  old  Hall  at  Barringtree 
— quite  deserted  now,  except  by  the  servants— had  just 
undergone  a  spring  cleaning,  from  which  operation  it  had 
come  out  as  bright  as  a  new  pin. 

After  a  dull,  uneventful  winter — the  monotony  being 
broken  only  by  the  arrival  of  the  Indian  mails — the  family 
had  dispersed  pro  tern.,  when  Mrs.  Hurst,  the  house- 
keeper, seized  the  opportunity  of  having  the  Hall  turned 
thoroughly  inside  out. 

Whilst  the  Squire  and  Mrs.  Grayle  ran  down  to  Ryde 
for  a  few  weeks,  Gertrude  adjourned  to  the  parsonage, 
and  took  up  her  abode  with  her  brother  and  sister-in-law. 
Agnes,  meanwhile,  had  gone  to  stay  with  the  Mountjoys 
at  Merry  dale,  and  Gertrude  had  been  invited  to  accom- 
pany her  daughter  thither,  but  had  preferred  to  remain  at 
her  post  in  the  parish,  where  she  visited  the  poor,  taught 
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in  the  Sunday  school,  and  made  herself  generally  useful, 
since  active  occupation  kept  her  from  brooding  too  much 
over  domestic  anxieties. 

Hector's  account  of  his  narrow  escape  in  the  Nainee 
Tal  lake  some  months  before,  and  the  gallant  rescue  by 
the  Bombardier,  had  naturally  created  quite  a  sensation  at 
the  time.  Gertrude,  of  course,  made  a  great  hero  of  the 
artilleryman,  and  forwarded  a  letter  of  credit  through  her 
bankers  for  25/.,  which  she  desired  Hector  would  present 
to  the  brave  soldier,  with  a  mother's  grateful  thanks,  as  a 
small  recognition  of  his  services.  Hector  had  hinted 
something  about  buying  the  man  out,  and  getting  him 
some  situation  on  the  estate,  so  Gertrude  anticipated  the 
pleasure  of  thanking  her  son's  noble  preserver  in  person. 

For  some  time  things  had  gone  on  smoothly  enough 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  but  latterly  the  news  from 
India,  as  communicated  by  Albert  Heffernan,  had  created 
fresh  disquietude  in  Gertrude's  mind  regarding  her 
absent  oue.  Although  nothing  definite  had  been  stated, 
Heffernan  had  latterly  thrown  out  various  hints  in  his 
letters,  from  which  they  were  led  to  infer  that  Hector's 
great  passion  for  Lizzie  Rolfe  was  already  on  the  wane ; 
and,  more  than  this,  that  the  tide  of  his  affections  bid 
fair  to  take  a  new  course  altogether. 

There  was  no  intimation  as  to  what  this  meant  exactly, 
or  what  the  new  direction  was;  and,  naturally  enough, 
Gertrude  derived  poor  consolation  from  the  intelligence. 
This  rumour,  however,  was  accepted  by  some  of  the 
family  as  a  forerunner  of  fact,  and  was  thought  to  be 
based  probably  on  more  solid  grounds  than  they  at  first 
suspected.  At  all  events,  such  was  the  impression  Hef- 
fernan's  hints  conveyed  to  the  Squire,  who  took  an  early 
opportunity  of  imparting  the  information  to  old  Rolfe. 

Since  Hector  Grayle  left  Barringtree  for  the  East,  there 
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had  been  some  little  discussion  between  the  gamekeeper 
and  his  master  regarding  the  romantic  sweethearts,  and 
on  one  occasion  Gideon  Rolfe  had  expressed  himself 
"  greatly  consarned "  as  to  the  state  of  his  daughter's 
feelings,  who,  he  said,  was  "  jist  a-wearin'  of  herself  to  a 
shadder  a-frettin'  arter  the  young  Squire.  He  never  could 
have- believed  it  of  the  gal,  that  he  couldn't;  but  there  ! 
it  was  no  use  denyin'  of  it,  Liz  seemed  whol-ly  bamb- 
foozled  with  love  for  Mr.  Hector,  and  that  was  the 
trewth." 

This  piece  of  news  from  abroad,  therefore,  was  very 
acceptable,  and  when  Rolfe  heard  it  he  was  delighted, 
and  prayed  that  it  might  be  true.  He  knew  Lizzie  had 
not  received  a  letter  for  some  time,  and  that  looked 
queerish,  he  thought ;  so  perhaps  there  might  be  a  chance 
now  of  setting  her  head  straight  again ;  adding,  with  a 
mysterious  wink  to  the  Squire,  that  he'd  got  "  somebody 
else  in  his  eye  for  the  gal,  lie  had  !  " 

Now,  these  private  communications  respecting  Hector 
had  preceded  other  and  more  important  tidings  still  from 
India,  to  the  effect  that  the  Cameronians  had  been  ordered 
to  Abyssinia  to  take  part  in  the  expedition  against  King 
Theodore;  for  although  the  regiment  was  stationed  so 
far  up-country,  it  was  at  once  underlined  for  the  expe- 
ditionary force,  since  they  were  next  on  the  roster  for 
active  service,  and  had  been  suddenly  ordered  out  to 
India  on  that  account. 

Gertrude,  therefore,  had  plenty  of  food  for  anxiety ;  but 
she  could  only  hope  that  one  cause  might  neutralize  the 
other ;  and  that,  between  love  and  war,  her  boy  might 
come  safe  out  of  both  after  all.  Her  trustworthy  Albert's 
report  on  Hector's  condition  was  certainly  somewhat 
vague,  and  calculated  to  increase  rather  than  allay  appre- 
hension.    It  was  all  very  well  to  talk  of  his  love  for  the 
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keeper's  daughter  having  declined,  and  in  the  same  letter 
to  speak  of  it  as  being  likely  to  take  another  direction. 
This  could  only  mean  the  probability  of  his  falling  in 
love  with  some  lady  out  there,  which  she  considered 
almost  as  bad,  or  perhaps  a  black  woman,  which  would 
be  a  great  deal  worse. 

And  what  of  Lizzie  Rolfe,  the  primary  cause  of  all  this 
worry  and  agitation  ?  Ah,  well !  they  needn't  blame  her 
too  severely.  Her  presumptuous  love  was  already  bring- 
ing its  bitter  punishment. 

On  a  grassy  incline  beside  the  Barringtree  lake,  with 
all  Hector's  foreign  letters  in  her  lap,  and  the  noble 
Mizpah  crouched  at  her  feet,  there  she  sat,  poor  child  ! 
crying  in  the  greatest  agony  of  spirit,  and  moaning 
through  her  sobs,  "  Oh  Hector,  my  love,  my  love  !  come 
back  to  me,  darling !  my  heart  is  breaking  !  " 

It  was  a  bright,  sunshiny  afternoon ;  such  a  day,  with 
the  fast  returning  glories  of  summer,  as  made  all  nature 
glad,  and  over  the  surface  of  the  lake,  which  sparkled 
with  dancing  sunbeams,  the  water-fowl  splashed  about 
and  held  high  jinks  in  the  ecstasy  of  their  aquatic 
revels. 

Now  and  again  some  inquiring  Muscovy,  or  Japanese 
mallard,  would  paddle  up  opposite  the  weeping  girl,  and 
with  its  head  on  one  side,  and  peering  up  at  her  out  of 
one  inquisitive  little  eye,  would  seem  to  ask  why  she  was 
thus. oppressed  with  sorrow  when  they  were  all  so  happy 
and  joyous. 

Mizpah,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed  to  share  her  grief ; 
for  the  tears  appeared  to  have  left  a  dark  water-course 
down  each  side  of  his  honest  old  face,  whether  from  sym- 
pathy or  a  severe  cold  signifies  little ;  the  effect  was  none 
the  less  expressive  in  its  mournfulness. 

It  was   true,   as  Eolfe   mentioned  to  the  Squire,  that 
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Lizzie  had  not  heard  from  Hector  for  a  considerable  time  ; 
and  this  fact,  combined  with  the  reports  concerning  him, 
troubled  her  sorely.  She  tried  hard  to  impress  upon  her- 
self that  she  had  no  right  to  complain,  and  that  in 
cherishing  such  a  grievance  she  was  usurping  a  privilege, 
so  to  speak,  which  was  not  within  her  province;  but  it 
was  no  use ;  human  nature  triumphed  over  conscientious- 
ness, and  Lizzie  found  she  was  only  a  weak  woman  after 
all,  whose  vocation  in  life  it  was  to  love  and,  perchance, 
be  loved  again. 

Old  Rolfe  took  care  to  make  the  most  of  his  information 
when  he  told  her,  and  so  far  exaggerated  its  purport  as 
to  vow  that  "  Mr.  Hector  was  a  goin'  to  marry  a  beautiful 
Indian  princess  and  bring  her  straightaway  home  on  a 
snow  white  elephant,  all  covered  with  silver  and  gold." 
Had  there  been  any  truth  in  this  wild  statement,  Hector 
might  possibly  have  found  the  black  princess  quite  enough 
of  a  white  elephant,  without  bringing  home  a  pair ! 

Poor  Lizzie  !  she  was  fretting  herself  very  unnecessarily, 
as  it  happened.  If  she  had  only  known  that  there  was 
even  then  a  letter  on  its  way  from  the  faithful  Hector, 
she  might  have  taken  heart  and  rebuked  herself  for  being 
such  a  cry-baby  as  to  sit  there  by  the  lake-side  and  make 
herself  the  laughing  stock  of  all  those  rollicking  frolicsome 
ducks,  to  say  nothing  of  imposing  upon  the  compassion 
of  the  sympathetic  Mizpah. 

It  was  just  a  year  and  seven  weeks — she  calculated  it 
almost  to  the  minute — since  Hector  Grayle  plighted  his 
troth  to  her  under  the  old  elm,  and  until  lately  he 
had  written  to  her  regularly  by  every  mail;  and  oh, 
how  she  hungered  for  those  letters  !  Now  and  then  he 
begged  for  a  reply  (saying  he  felt  so  lonely  out  there  with- 
out her),  although  he  scarcely  expected  one,  for  he  well 
knew  Lizzie's  scruples  and  the  resolutions  she  had  formed, 
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to  which  she  adhered  with  the  consistency  of  a  religious 
martyr.  The  recent  silence,  however — which  was  merely 
owing  to  Hector  being  en  route  to  Abyssinia — was  very 
trying,  and  Lizzie  was  badly  tempted  to  break  through 
her  strict  self-discipline  at  last  by  writing  to  him.  Doubt- 
less had  this  wavering  on  her  part  been  revealed  to  Hector, 
he  would  have  kept  her  still  longer  without  a  letter  and 
so  have  got  one  himself. 

After  indulging  in  a  good  comfortable  cry  for  some 
time — what  a  luxury  is  that  unrestrained  flood  of  tears 
to  a  forlorn  woman  !  -  Lizzie  dried  her  eyes,  and  picking 
out  some  of  the  most  passionate  effusions  which  lay  in 
her  lap — tied  up  in  a  neat  bundle  with  a  piece  of  rose- 
coloured  ribbon — she  went  in  for  a  dreamy  study  of  "  The 
Art  of  Love,  its  Constancy,  and  how  to  prove  it !  "  by 
Professor  Hector  Grayle,  of  her  Majesty's  126th  Camero- 
nians. 

This  took  some  little  time,  since  several  of  these  scien- 
tific pages  required  to  be  perused  twice,  and  even  thrice, 
in  order  to  grasp  the  ideas  properly ;  but  when  the  fair 
student  came  at  length  to  the  end  of  her  researches,  and 
reflected  that  she  might  never  receive  any  more  of  those 
delicious  lectures,  she  fell  a  weeping  afresh,  and  throwing 
her  arms  round  her  "  darling  old  Mizpah's  "  neck,  kissed 
his  broad  forehead,  and  then  laying  her  soft  cheek  there, 
sobbed  till  her  young  heart  ached  again  in  the  bitterness 
of  despair. 

"  Hul-loa  !  hul-loa !  hul-loa  !  what  is  all  this  about  ? 
Bless  my  soul !  what !  crying  those  pretty  eyes  out  for 
the  sake  of  a  young  scamp  not  worth  a  tear !  " 

This  was  spoken  in  what  was  meant  to  be  a  very 
soothing  and  sympathetic  tone  ;  for  Grumpy  Grayle,  who 
had  thus   suddenly  come  upon  the  afflicted  girl,  guessed 
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at  her  sorrow,  and  pitied  her  in  his  way,  as  he  would  have 
pitied  any  other  lovely  woman  in  distress. 

On  being  thus  accosted  Lizzie  rose  to  her  feet  in  dire 
confusion,  and  hastily  brushing  away  her  tears  and  cram- 
ming the  letters  into  her  pocket,  stood  before  him  with 
high-mantled  cheek,  looking  very  foolish,  but  very  beau- 
tiful. 

"  Come,  come,  my  pretty  one/'  said  Grumpy,  consol- 
ingly, and  patting  the  amiable  Mizpah,  who  advanced  to 
meet  him  with  benevolent  face  and  tail,  "  we  mustn't 
have  you  fretting  yourself  like  this.  I  know  all  about  it 
— I  know  what's  the  matter.  But  what's  a  young  whipper- 
snapper  like  that  to  make  a  fuss  about  ?  There's  as  good 
fish  in  the  sea  as  ever  came  out,  and  better  too.  Bless 
your  innocent  heart !  don't  cry  about  him  ;  why,  I  dessay 
he's  gone  and  married  a  blacky  by  now,  if  the  truth  were 
known.  Lor  !  we've  plenty  better  young  fellers  knocking 
about — we'll  soon  find  you  another  sweetheart.  Got  a 
headache,  eh  ?  I  don't  wonder ;  so  should  I  have  a  head- 
ache if  I  went  piping  my  eye  like  that,  and  all  about 
nothing  too.  Come,  Miss  Lizzie,  what  have  you  heard  ? 
what  does  he  say  in  his  last,  eh  ? 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Grayle,  but  who  do  you 
mean  ?  " 

"  Dear,  dear !  "  exclaimed  Grumpy,  with  a  knowing 
twinkle,  <f  what  a  sly  little  puss  !  as  bad  as  the  boy  him- 
self. Whom  do  I  mean  ?  Why,  my  young  nephew,  to 
be  sure — Master  Hector." 

"  Oh,  I — I — "  hesitated  Lizzie.  "  I  haven't  heard 
from  him,  Mr.  Grayle — at  least,  I  haven't  had  any 
letter."  .    • 

"  Oh,  that's  what's  the  matter — haven't  had  a  letter, 
eh  ?  But  do  you  mean  to  say  you've  never  had  one  ?  " 
cried  the  old  bachelor,  in  an  astonished  falsetto. 
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"No,  I  meant  to  say,  not — not  very  lately." 
"  I  see,  I  see ;  boy  growing  cool,  eh  ?  thought  as  much 
— hot  enough,  too,  where  he's  gone ;  as  hot  as — where  a 
good  many  of  us  '11  go  to  some  day,  they  tell  me.  But 
now,  my  dear,  we  won't  talk  any  longer  about  the  young 
scaramouch  j  he  ain't  worth  it.  Very  likely  we  shan't 
hear  any  more  of  him.  King  Theodore  '11  make  him  into 
sausage?,  or  a  fricasee,  perhaps — 

So,  Miss  Lizzie,  dont  you  cry  for  he  ! 

For  he's  gone  to  Abyssinia  with  his  bayonet  on  his  knee  ! 

Though  if  he  carries  one  at  all,  it'll  be  on  his  shoulder, 
I  suppose ;  but  that's  poetical  licence,  he,  he,  he  !  and 
a  piece  of  my  own  poetry  too." 

Grumpy  was  iu  one  of  his  facetious  moods,  as  he  gene- 
rally was  when  he  saw  any  one  else  miserable,  his  mode 
of  sympathizing  being  as  eccentric  as  himself. 

"  But  I  say,"  he  continued,  "  I  was  going  to  write  you 
a  note  when  I  got  home,  only  I  thought  it  was  you  sitting 
here  all  forlorn,  as  I  came  along.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  if 
you'd  like  to  come  up  and  have  supper  at  Cruch  Hut  to- 
morrow evening.  You'll  meet  Mrs.  Corcoran — she's  on 
another  visit,  of  course  you've  heard  — the  Sickleses  and  so 
forth.  Mrs.  Cork  will  take  care  of  you  backwards  and 
forwards,  so  that'll  be  all  right.  I'd  ask  your  old  people 
too,  but  they  wouldn't  care  to  come,  I  know." 

Whether  they  would  or  not,  he  hadn't  the  slightest 
intention  of  asking  them.  But,  besides  liking  to  have 
such  a  pretty  face  at  his  table,  he  had  another  object  in 
thus  inviting  Lizzie,  inasmuch  as  he  was  aiding  and 
abetting  Mrs.  Corcoran  in  a  little  scheme  which  that 
austere  female  was  concocting  on  the  sly. 

"You're  very  kind,  sir,  I'm  sure,  but—"  began  Lizzie. 

a '  But  me  no  buts',  my  dear,"    interrupted    Grumpy, 
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good-humouredly ;  "  there's  no  but  about  it ;  just  say 
you'll  come  and  have  done  with  it.  Bring  this  old  fellow 
too  ;  we'll  find  a  bone  for  him — old  Thingumabob — what 
d'you  call  him  ?  " 

«  Mizpah." 

"  Miz — pah,  eh  ?  "  drawled  Grumpy,  winking  furiously 
at  the  blushing  girl.  "  Oh,  ah,  Mizpah,  to  be  sure  ! 
Be — ewterful,  as  old  Sickles  says.  I  suppose  you  think 
I  don't  know  what  that  means  ?  that  I  don't  read  my 
bible  enough,  pVaps.  Bless  you,  I  know  all  about  it. 
Never  mind,  my  dear,  you've  got  the  dog — stick  to  him, 
and  be  hanged  to  the  boy  !     Then  you'll  come  ?  " 

"  Thauk  you,  Mr.  Grayle,  I  shall  be  very  happy,"  re- 
plied Lizzie,  afraid  of  offending  this  eccentric  gentleman 
by  a  refusal,  and  glad  to  change  the  conversation ;  "  that 
is,  if  my  father  and  mother  will  allow  me." 

"  Of  course  they  will.  You  tell  'em  who  the  party  are, 
and  they'll  let  you  come  fast  euough,"  he  returned,  with 
a  significant  nod  of  his  head.  ic  Mind,  seven  o'clock 
sharp  !  Mrs.  Cork  '11  call  for  you.  Good  day — don't  go 
crying  any  more — good  day." 

And  away  trudged  old  Grumpy,  grunting  and  mum- 
bling to  himself  as  if  he  were  working  up  some  impromptu 
speech. 

"  Married  to  a  black  woman  !  "  thought  Lizzie,  as  she 
strolled  from  the  lake  side.  Outrageous  insinuation  ! 
But  it  was  very  hard  to  hear  such  a  dreadful  thing  even 
hinted  at  by  every  other  person  she  met ;  to  have  her 
treasured  memories  thus  crushed  beneath  the  weight  of 
ridicule.  And  what  if  it  were  true  ? — What  if  the  moon 
were  to  fall  down  to  earth  !  She  would  have  believed 
that  as  soon — sooner  than  allow  her  idol  to  fall  one  degree 
in  her  proud  estimation — let  them  all  say  what  they 
would. 
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On  her  return  home  Lizzie  arrived  at  High  Lodge  just 
in  time  to  open  the  gates  for  Agnes  Grayle  and  Clement 
Mount]  oy,  who  had  ridden  over  from  Merry  dale,  and  were 
on  their  way  to  pay  a  visit  at  the  Rectory. 

As  Agnes  rode  through  into  the  park  she  reined  up  for 
a  minute,  and  noticing  Lizzie's  sad  pale  face,  which  bore 
evident  traces  of  weeping — a  marked  contrast  to  her  own 
merry  countenance — she  greeted  her  kindly  with — 

a  Why,  Lizzie,  what  is  the  matter  ?  you  don't  look  at 
all  well."  Lizzie  muttered  some  fib  about  having  a  slight 
cold;  but  Agnes  shook  her  head  with  an  incredulous 
smile,  partly  of  reproof  and  partly  of  pity,  as  if  she 
understood  well  enough  the  cause  of  those  white  cheeks 
and  lack-lustre  eyes,  but  refrained  from  further  comment, 
merely  adding, — 

"  You  want  a  thorough  change,  child  ;  tell  me,  would 
you  like  to  go  with  us  to  the  sea-side  by-and-by  ?  You 
shall  come  instead  of  my  maid,  if  you  will." 

Lizzie,  charmed  at  such  a  prospect,  thanked  her  for 
the  kind  thought,  and  said  there  was  nothing  she  would 
like  better.  So  the  arrangement  was  agreed  upon,  and 
Agnes,  after  a  few  more  cheering  words,  cantered  off  with 
Clement. 

Hector's  warm-hearted  sister  was  full  of  sympathy  for 
the  keeper's  daughter,  and  she  discussed  Lizzie's  character 
afterwards  with  her  companion  in  the  highest  terms  of 
praise,  saying  what  a  hard  fate  it  was  that  Hector  should 
ever  have  crossed  the  poor  girl's  path  and  so  unsettled 
her  mind. 

Now  if  this  wearing  of  the  willow  was  a  labour  of 
secret  grief  and  anxiety  to  Lizzie  Rolfe,  it  seemed  to 
have  quite  a  contrary  effect  on  Agnes,  to  judge  from  her 
laughing  face  and  joyous  expression ;  nor  did  she  at  any 
time  display  much   ebullition  of  feeling    regarding  her 
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absent  lover.  On  the  other  hand,  Albert  Heffernan  kept 
her  in  continual  remembrance  of  their  engagement  by 
the  most  beautifully  expressed  letters — the  outpourings 
of  an  utterly  devoted  heart,  rendered  even  stronger  in  its 
love  by  separation — and  if  such  letters,  did  not  elicit 
from  Agnes  a  corresponding  warmth,  they  afforded 
Gertrude,  who  read  them  all,  the  most  trustful  happiness 
and  more  complete  confidence  in  her  paragon  than  ever. 
Meanwhile  Clement  Mount  joy  appeared  quite  resigned  to 
his  fate,  and  to  have  lapsed  into  the  platonic  condition  of 
an  adopted  brother.  He  was  not  a  youth,  however,  to 
carry  his  heart  on  his  sleeve ;  and  deep  down  in  the 
recesses  of  that  heart  lurked  the  old  love,  powerful  as 
heretofore,  though  carefully  hidden  away. 

But  though  he  seemed  ever  happy  and  contented  in 
Agnes  Grayle's  society,  his  curiosity  with  regard  to  her 
had  been  somewhat  aroused  of  late  by  certain  chance 
remarks  she  had  made  in  a  thoughtless  moment ;  and  the 
real  state  of  her  affections  was  becoming  rather  an  in- 
teresting study  to  him. 

That  very  day,  on  their  ride  back,  emboldened  by 
something  she  had  said,  he  launched  out  into  a  conver- 
sation, which  partially  enlightened  him  as  to  the  true 
position  of  affairs.  The  subject  was  led  up  to  by  first 
discussing  Heffernan's  letters  concerning  Hector,  then  the 
Abyssinian  campaign,  and  eventually  Clement  observed, — 

"It  seems  rather  a  hard  case  for  you,  Fay,  directly 
vou're  engaged  to  a  man  for  him  to  go  knocking  about 
the  world,  and  getting  into  all  sorts  of  dangers  like  this ; 
but  it's  his  own  choice,  I  suppose." 

This  was  no  casual  remark  on  his  part,  although  he 
wished  to  make  it  appear  so.  It  was  intended,  in  fact,  to 
force  the  ground. 

"  His  own  choice,  you  think  ?  "   replied  Agnes,  throw- 
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ing  an  inquiring  glance  at  her  companion ;  "  that  would 
scarcely  be  a  gracious  way  of  looking  at  it  when  we  know 
that  he  is  making  such  a  sacrifice  for  Hector's  sake." 

"  Perhaps  not ;  but  on  the  other  hand  you  must  re- 
member he  would  have  been  obliged  to  go  in  any  case, 
since  his  regiment  was  ordered  on  active  service." 

"  Of  course ;  but  after  they  arrived  at  Bombay,  and 
found  there  was  no  war  at  all — " 

"  That's  just  what  I  was  going  to  say;,  why  didn't  he 
come  back  then,  or  as  soon  after  as  practicable  ?  Having 
once  got  Hector  away  from  home,  he  had  fulfilled  his 
mission  so  far." 

u  There  you  see  where  the  sacrifice  comes  in,  Clem  j  he 
remains  out  there  in  that  horrid  country  merely  to  take 
care  of  my  brother." 

u  You  must  pardon  me,  I  can  hardly  look  at  it  in  that 
light.  As  if  Hector  wasn't  old  enouo-h  to  take  care  of 
himself  ;  what  nonsense,  Fay  !  " 

a  Dear  old  boy,  it  is  not  like  you  to  judge  others 
ungenerously,"  exclaimed  Agnes,  in  some  surprise;  "of 
course  he  can't  come  home  now  till  this  Abyssinian  affair 
is  over.     What  is  it  you  mean  ?  " 

"I  can't  help  it,"  rejoined  her  companion,  with  con- 
siderable warmth ;  "  I  must  speak  plainly  when  I  feel  so 
strongly.  I  am  well  aware  that  I  lay  myself  open  to 
very  severe  criticism  by  such  remarks — that  I  may  be 
thought  jealous,  and  consequently  prompted  by  prejudice; 
but  I  trust  you  will  not  think  me  so  mean  and  unworthy — 
indeed,  I  throw  myself  on  your  generosity  when  I  touch 
on  this  subject ;  nor  would  I  for  one  moment  remind  you 
of — of  what  is  past  and  done  with ;  but  you  know  what 
you  said  to  me  some  time  ago,  that  I  was  always  to  look 
upon  you  as  a  dear  sister,  and  so  I  do,  Agnes ;  therefore 
I'm  naturally  anxious  about  your  future." 
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"And  why  should  you  be  anxious,  Clem  ?  what  cause 
have  you  for  anxiety  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  exactly.  I — I  can't  tell  what  I  mean, 
but  I  have.33 

"  That's  rather  vague,  dear  boy." 

"  I  know  it  is ;  but  this  misgiving — this  feeling  of 
distrust,  or  whatever  it  is,  regarding  Captain  Heffernan, 
seems  to  be  instinctive  in  me ;  and  as  I  can't  disguise  it 
any  longer,  since  you  press  the  question,  I  honestly  con- 
fess what  I  feel/'' 

This  was  one  way,  certainly,  of  distorting  the  argument 
to  suit  himself. 

It  was  very  risky  ground  for  Clement  Mounjoy  to 
tread,  very  risky  indeed,  as  he  well  knew,  and  also  that 
he  must  necessarily  be  handicapped  heavily  in  any  opinion 
he  might  offer.  But  nobody  would  speak  out,  he  argued 
to  himself,  albeit  any  one  with  half  an  eye  might  have 
seen,  as  plainly  as  he  did,  that  Agnes  Grayle  did  not 
really  care  for  Albert  Heffernan  even  if  the  man  were 
worthy  of  her,  which  he,  Clement,  appeared  to  have 
taken  upon  himself  to  doubt ;  and  let  the  world  say  and 
think  what  it  pleased,  he  would  never  see  her  throw 
herself  away  on  one  who  would  most  likely  make  her 
married  life  miserable.  He  would  not  let  this  be,  at  least, 
without  offering  a  protest,  or  word  of  caution. 

Clement  vowed  in  his  heart  that  his  conscience  was 
perfectly  clear  as  to  any  mean  or  self-interested  feeling, 
and  that  he  was  only  influenced  by  an  earnest  wish  for 
her  future  happiness.  But  I  think  he  had  much  better 
have  left  the  subject  alone,  and  stood  aloof  from  such  an 
equivocal  position.  It  was  unfortunate,  too,  that  no  one 
else  would  come  forward  as  the  champion  of  Agnes 
Grayle's  "  future  happiness  " — to  guard  it  against  all  in- 
sidious danger,  and  so  relieve  him  of  the  onus. 
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To  analyze  the  real  cause  of  Clement's  conviction,  or 
to  explain  exactly  why  he  had  arrived  at  such  sinister 
conclusions,  would  involve  unnecessary  details  as  to  his 
acute  perception  of  character.  Doubtless  he  was  well  able 
to  judge,  viewing  the  subject  as  he  did  with  a  hyper- 
critical eye. 

"  I  must  say  I  don't  quite  know  what  you  mean, 
Clem/'  resumed  Agnes,  after  a  short  silence,  during 
which  they  had  kept  their  eyes  fixed  on  their  horses'  ears, 
as  they  rode  along  j  "  it's  a  very  difficult  world  to  under- 
stand— very  difficult  indeed,"  she  added,  with  a  little 
sigh,  "  and  you  may  be  right  for  aught  I  know.  Perhaps 
Albert  is  not  quite  in  such  a  hurry  to  be  married  as — 
as—" 

"  As  you  are — but  are  you,  then  ?  " 

"  Am  I  what  ?  " 

"  In  such  a  hurry  ?  I  mean,  so  very  anxious  your- 
self? " 

"  I'm  sure  I  can't  tell  why  you  should  put  such  a 
question,"  rejoined  Agnes,  colouring  up  slightly. 

"  I'll  tell  you  then,  if  I  may." 

«  Why  ?  " 

"  Because  I  know  you  don't  love  that  man." 

"  Really — I — I — object  to  this  sort  of  cross-examina- 
tion, Clement,"  she  exclaimed,  with  a  little  forced  laugh, 
although  it  was  evident  from  her  face  that  she  was  rather 
vexed  and  confused.  "  You  have  no  right  to  take  a  lady 
to  task  in  this  unceremonious  fashion — old  friends  though 
we  are." 

"  I  didn't  mean  to  be  rude,  or  wish  to  force  a  con- 
fession from  you,  Fay ;  but  no  matter  what  you  may  feel 
yourself,  I  haven't  a  doubt  in  my  own  mind  about  him." 

"  Then  I  think  you  exceed  the  privilege  of  a  friend — " 

"  But  as  a  brother—  ?  " 
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"  Well,  not  even  a  brother  has  the  right  to  pry  too 
closely  into  such  matters.  Surely  I  may  be  allowed  to 
judge  for  myself,"  she  replied,  rather  hastily.  "  Under- 
stand me,  Clem,  Fm  not  angry,  but  I  had  rather  change 
this  subject  if  you  don't  mind.  Time  will  prove  every- 
thing. Come,  let's  have  a  gallop,  shall  we  ?  "  she  added, 
tapping  Eataplan  with  her  whip,  as  they  entered  the  park 
gates  at  Merry  dale.  The  half- hour  bell  before  dinner 
was  just  then  heard  clanging  from  the  turret,  and  the 
next  moment  they  were  careering  along  side  by  side  over 
the  elastic  turf  towards  the  house. 

So  Clement  Mountjoy  failed  to  solve  that  problem 
which  so  exercised  his  mind;  and  its  non-solution  ap- 
peared to  be  postponed  indefinitely,  for  the  question  in 
point  was  thenceforth  carefully  avoided  both  by  him  and 
Agnes  Grayle. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE    SECRET   AGENT. 

tl  She's  beautiful,  and  therefore  to  he  woo'd  ; 
She's  a  woman,  and  therefore  to  be  won." 

Shakspeare. 

Mrs.  Corcoran  had  returned  to  Barringtree  about  a  week 
before,  and  had  taken  up  her  quarters  as  usual  with  her 
brother.  Since  her  arrival  a  new  plan  had  accidentally 
occurred  to  her  by  which  she  thought  to  promote  "  Mr. 
Albert's  "  interests,  and  do  her  own  kith  and  kin  a  good 
turn  at  the  same  time.  This  idea  had  arisen  from  a 
recent  confession  on  the  part  of  her  nephew,  Simon,  to 
the  effect  that  he  was  "  o-o-over  hid  and  years  in  love 
with  that  there  be-ew-tiffle  gal,  Lizzie,  and  was  a  dyin' 
to  make  up  to  her.'" 

"  Well,  and  why  don't  you,  Simon  ?  "  inquired  his  aunt. 

u  Lawks,  aunt,  I'm  afride,  and  that's  the  trewth," 
replied  Simon,  who  was  very  shy,  and  had  never  been 
known  to  acknowledge  the  "  soft  impeachment "  before. 
As  a  rule  he  turned  tail  at  the  sight  of  a  petticoat,  but 
"  that  there  be-ew-tiffle  gal  '*  was  too  much  even  for  his 
retiring  disposition ;  and  now  that  Hector  Grayle  had 
gone  abroad,  he  thought  he  saw  his  way  to  a  fair  field 
and  no  favour. 
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"  Afraid  !  and  why  should  you  be  afraid  ?  "  said  Mrs. 
Corcoran. 

"  Why,  I  don't  'now,  aunt,  but  she's  such  a  wonnerful 
foine  gal;  and  then,  ye  see,  arter  takin'  up  with  Mr. 
Hector,  'tain't  a  nioite  loikely  she'll  look  at  me,  is  ut  ?  " 

"  Why  shouldn't  she  ?  Just  you  try,  Simon — faint 
heart  never  won  fair  lady,  you  know ;  and  as  for  that 
business  between  her  and  young  Mr.  Grayle,  it's  all 
knocked  on  the  head  long  ago." 

"  That's  a  good  job,  that  is ;  but  she  haint  got  it  out  of 
Iter  head  yit,  I  don't  expec'.  I  have  been  up  to  the  Lodge 
a  toime  or  tew  laitely,  aunt ;  but,  lor  bless  you  !  though 
she's  alius  civil  enough,  dear  heart  aloive !  ye  moight  as 
well  troy  and  talk  to  the  Queen." 

"  Never  you  mind,  Simon;  don't  you  give  in.  Persevere, 
and  you'll  win  her  yet.  Why,  it's  a  tip  top  match  for 
her,  a  keeper's  daughter,  to  marry  a  fine  young  feller  like 
you,  a  well-to-do  farmer's  son,  my  nephew  and  all.  Bless 
you,  the  old  people  will  be  glad  enough ;  t/iey'll  back 
you  up." 

So  Mrs.  Corcoran  encouraged  Simon,  and  had  a  talk  to 
Gideon  Eolfe  and  his  wife,  whom  she  found,  as  expected, 
quite  agreeable  to  the  project.  Lizzie,  however,  was  not 
yet  enlightened  as  to  the  siege  about  to  take  place ;  for 
Mrs.  Corcoran  pointed  out  that  such  an  intimation, 
coming  from  any  one  but  Simon  at  first,  might  prejudice 
her  against  his  suit,  and  make  her  suspect  that  some 
plot  was  being  hatched.  But  though  the  yahoo  was 
afforded  every  opportunity  for  making  the  running,  he 
failed  to  profit  by  it,  and  was  so  absurdly  shy,  and 
so  difficult  to  bring  to  the  sticking-point,  that  Mrs. 
Corcoran  was  obliged  to  force  matters  a  little.  This  she 
arranged  to  do  with  her  usual  astuteness,  and  confided 
her  plans  to  Grumpy  Grayie. 
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Now  the  old  bachelor  was  quite  indifferent  as  to 
whether  Lizzie  Rolfe  married  Hector  Grayle,  Simon 
Sickles,  or  the  King  of  the  Cannibal  Islands — of  the 
three,  perhaps,  he  would  have  preferred  the  girl  marrying 
Hector,  and  so  causing  an  agitation  at  the  Hall ;  but  he 
didn't  think  there  was  much  chance  of  that  now — so  he 
thought  it  would  be  rather  good  fun  to  get  up  this 
other  match  at  the  Hut,  and  watch  the  yahoo  make  love ; 
for  though  almost  a  misogynist  himself  in  his  matrimonial 
ideas,  he  richly  enjoyed  seeing  any  one  else  u  hooked  and 
done-for."     Hence  the  proposed  supper. 

As  it  was  not  an  unusual  thing  for  Andrew  Grayle 
to  entertain  a  few  old  tenant  farmers  in  this  sort  of 
way,  Lizzie  would  not  suspect  that  she  and  iSimon  were 
thus  purposely  thrown  together ;  whereas,  had  she  been 
invited  to  tea  at  the  Sickles',  which  would  have  been 
unusual,  she  would  probably  have  seen  through  it  at 
once,  and  have  retired  into  her  shell. 

Immediately  this  scheme  came  into  Mrs.  Corcoran's 
head,  she  wrote  off  to  Heffernan  (who  kept  her  posted 
as  to  his  whereabouts),  and  told  him  what  she  was  trying 
to  do,  urging  that,  whether  successful  or  not  in  sub- 
stituting Simon  for  Hector  in  the  graces  of  the  fair 
Lizzie,  he  (Mr.  Albert)  could,  at  all  events,  make 
market  out  of  the  affair  by  representing  the  matter  to 
young  Mr.  Grayle  in  whatever  light  he  chose. 

"Of  course,"  she  wrote,  "if  Mister  Hector  could  be 
perswadid  that  Lizzie  was  fickle,  so  much  the  better ;  and 
then,  no  doubt,  your  little  plan  about  the  other  lady, 
Mr.  Albert,  which  you  menshun  in  your  letters,  would 
work  easy  enough.  You  needunt  be  afraid,  if  Simon 
does  succeed,  about  a  marridge  of  this  sort  causing  any 
disclosures,  cos  Fll  see  to  that,  and  there  ain't  likely 
to  be  any  questions  asked — a  very  different  matter  to 
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a  grand  marridge  up  at  the  Hall,  where  them  lawyer 
chaps  would  be  safe  to  get  to  work,  and  make  all  sorts  of 
investiggations.  I  suppose,  as  soon  as  you  get  the 
young  squire  fairly  tacked  on  to  this  other  lady,  you'll 
be  coming  back,  all  of  you,  and  then  i  shall  expect 
you  to  briug  home  my  dear  Joey  with  you,  which  he'll 
be  very  glad,  and  so  shall  I,  and  you  can  easily  mannage 
that.  He  speaks  very  nicely  of  the  captin  always,  cos 
he's  got  a  good  heart,  has  Joe,  and  is  very  grateful  to 
them  who  are  kind  to  him,  Mr.  Albert.  Dear  me,  how 
i  long  to  see  him  again,  for  I'm  getting  an  old  woman 
now,  and  a  son  like  my  Joey — "  and  so  forth,  over 
the  inevitable  three  or  four  cramped  pages  about  "  her 
son  Joey." 

In  due  course  the  supper  party  at  Crutch  Hut  as- 
sembled, and  was  almost  a  fac-simile  of  that  described 
in  an  early  chapter,  with  the  pleasant  addition  of  Lizzie 
Eolfe's  lovely  face  to  grace  the  table.  She  was  dressed, 
as  usual,  very  neatly — and,  for  her  position,  with 
considerable  taste — in  a  black  merino  gown,  admirably 
fitted  to  her  symmetrical  figure,  with  white  cuffs  and 
collar,  and  a  little  pink  silk  tie  at  her  throat,  which 
was  the  only  piece  of  colour  in  her  attire.  Her  wavy 
hair  was  gathered  back,  as  she  generally  wore  it,  in  thick 
braided  folds ;  the  dark  ripple  on  her  snow-white  fore- 
head being  a  marked  feature  in  her  bewitching  beauty. 
Whether  from  the  warmth  of  the  room,  or  the  excite- 
ment of  talking,  and  being  thus  taken  out  of  herself, 
she  looked  better  that  evening  than  she  had  done  for 
some  time  past,  with  brighter  eyes,  and  more  colour  in 
her  cheeks. 

Simon,  who  sat  next  to  her,  "got  up  to  the  nines," 
was  never  troubled  with  the  cacoethes  loquendi  under  any 
circumstances,  but  he  seemed  this  evening  particularly 
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taciturn,  and  far  more  engrossed  with  the  Hut's  good 
cheer  than  with  la  belle  Lizzie,  to  whom  he  never  ad- 
dressed a  syllable.  But  this  was  not  entirely  owing  to 
greediness  ;  for  the  fact  was,  he  "  was  struck  all  of  a 
heap  with  her  be-ew-tiffle  faice,  and  that  was  the  trewth," 
as  he  explained  afterwards,  "  and  couldn't  find  his  tongue 
nohow/' 

Mrs.  Corcoran,  however,  who  watched  him,  observed 
that,  albeit  no  remark  escaped  from  his  lips,  a  great 
deal  of  refreshment  passed  in,  and  she  hoped  he  was 
priming  himself  for  a  grand  coup  de  main  by-and-by — • 
bringing  himself  up  to  the  scratch,  in  short,  under  the 
inspiration  derived  from  much  veal  and  ham  pie  and  old 
brown  ale. 

The  proprietor  of  Crutch  Hut  was  in  great  force  that 
evening — pleasant  and  humorous  (which  he  could  be 
when  he  liked),  as  he  was,  at  other  times,  snappish  and 
morose.  He  was  full  of  some  low-cast  methodist 
preacher,  who  was  rambling  through  the  county,  and  who 
had  recently  given  an  open-air  discourse  at  Barringtree, 
which  Grumpy  attended  out  of  curiosity.  This  rustic 
divine,  who  spoke  in  the  broadest  Suffolk,  the  host  took 
off  to  perfection,  much  to  his  guests'  amusement, 
although  the  majority  of  them  spoke  very  nearly  as 
broad  a  dialect  themselves,  notwithstanding  which 
they  seemed  to  enjoy  having  their  native  twang 
burlesqued. 

"  Nayow  thin,  yow  young  min,  and  yow  young 
wi'mmun,"  mimicked  Grumpy,  "  if  yow  don't  dew  as  ye 
shud  dew,  but  kip  on  a  dewun'  as  ye  dew  dew,  yow'll 
go  to  that  there  plaice  where  there's  a  weepun'  and  a 
gnashun'  o'  teeth,  dee  yow  moind  if  ye  don't.  And  yow 
ould  min  and  yow  ould  wimmun,  don't  yow  look  so  spry, 
and  think  yow 're  a  goo-un'  to  git   orf,  'cos  yow  hain't 
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got  no  teeth,  for  yow'll  ha'  to  gum  ut !  so  I  don't  deceive 

JBT-" 

And  so  on,  until  old  Sam  Sickles,  Simon,  and  his 
mother,  laughed  till  they  choked,  and  then  fell  to 
eating  again  as  hard  as  they  could  to  make  up  for  lost 
time. 

At  length,  the  repast  over,  Grumpy  Grayle  intimated 
that  the  ladies  should  retire  to  the  drawing-room,  and 
amuse  themselves  with  his  collection  of  prints  and  photo- 
graphs, while  the  gentlemen  enjoyed  the  post  prandial 
cigar  in  the  sanctum ;  for,  as  the  host  jocularly  explained 
to  Mrs.  Corcoran  aside,  he  meant  to  have  "  quite  the 
genteel  arrangement  that  evening,  and  no  pot-house 
about  it." 

re  Then,  by-and-by,  Mrs.  Cork,  we'll  come  back  in 
here  and  leave  those  two  young  'uns  to  spoon  it 
out  in  the  drawing-room ;  but,  mind  you/'  Grumpy 
stipulated,  in  conclusion,  "  I  mean  to  have  a  squint 
at  them  through  the  door,  when  Simon  once  breaks 
the  ice  and  gets  warmed  to  his  work,  for  I'd  give 
fifty  pound  to  see  him  down  on  his  knees  to  that 
proper-looking  girl." 

"  So  you  shall,  Mr.  Grayle,"  Mrs.  Corcoran  whispered  : 
ff  at  least,  I  only  hope  he'll  scrape  up  pluck  enough ; 
but  he's  as  shy  as  an  old  rook." 

"  Well,  he's  got  behind  a  pretty  good  supper  to-night, 
so  that  ought  to  fortify  him.  I  never  saw  a  fellow  with 
such  a  twist  in  all  my  life.  Why,  he'd  give  an  alder- 
man half-a-dozen  courses  start,  and  beat  him.  Good 
boy,  Simon — quite  a  treat  to  provide  for  a  man  with 
an  appetite  like  that — he  always  does  the  Hut 
justice." 

The  gentlemen  were  not  very  long  over  their  smoke, 
for   Grumpy  was  curious  to    see   the   3Tahoo    "start  his 
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manoeuvres."  He  had  made  him  drink  a  couple  of  glasses 
of  rare  old  port  —  he  wouldn't  give  him  a  third,  for  fear  it 
should  get  into  his  head  and  spoil  the  fun — and  thought , 
if  the  bumpkin  ever  could  be  wound  up,  he  ought  to  be 
so  now. 

When  they  joined  the  ladies,  however,  in  that  little 
lodging-house-looking  apartment,  with  its  ugly  green 
chairs,  staring  out  from  every  corner  like  so  many  great 
rhubarb  leaves,  Simon  kept  as  far  as  he  possibly  could 
from  Lizzie,  although,  owing  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
room,  this  was  not  at  a  very  great  distance. 

Their  host's  attempt  to  bring  them  together,  by  calling 
them  at  the  same  time  to  look  at  some  particular  print, 
was  futile,  for  off  they  both  went  again  at  a  tangent, 
like  a  couple  of  teetotums  coming  in  contact;  Simon 
retiring  modestly  on  account  of  Lizzie,  while  Lizzie 
retired  modestly  on  account  of  the  print ;  for,  truth  to 
sa}r,  it  was  not  a  discriminately  chosen  one — very  classical 
and  very  correct,  no  doubt,  but  scarcely  likely  to  be 
appreciated  by  a  chaste-minded  girl.  However,  the 
selection  was  quite  accidental ;  all  Grumpy  wanted  to 
do  was  to  throw  the  young  couple  together  ;  so  he 
tried  another,  and  this  time  with  better  success,  finally 
leaving  them  with  their  heads  in  close  proximity  over 
a  large  album  filled  with  some  beautiful  autotypes  and 
other  works  of  art. 

Presently  coffee  was  brought  in,  and  handed  round 
by  the  red-haired  Polly,  in  an  awkwardly  important 
sort  of  way,  and  still  the  heads  retained  their  contiguous 
position  over  the  album.  Seeing  this,  Grumpy  Grayle 
whispered  to  Mrs.  Corcoran,  with  a  wink,  that  "  the 
young  'uns  appeared  to  have  assimilated  at  last,  so  per- 
haps the  old  birds  had  better  clear  out  and  leave  them 
alone."     Hence,    after  a   little  while,  according   to  pre- 
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concerted  arrangement,  the  old  birds  did  clear  out,  and 
quietly  and  imperceptibly  effected  their  exit. 

So  engrossed  were  Lizzie  and  Simon  with  the  album, 
however,  that  they  did  not  immediately  discover  their 
isolated  position ;  but  when  they  did,  Simon  felt  by  far 
the  more  uncomfortable  of  the  two  ;  indeed,  Lizzie  was 
quite  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  she  was  the  quariy  whom 
it  required  all  these  strategical  movements  to  stalk. 

The  yahoo  perceived  that  his  hour  was  come,  and  that 
it  was  a  case  of  now  or  never ;  so,  like  a  man  who  takes 
a  header  into  a  cold  bath,  and  gives  himself  no  time  to 
think  of  the  impending  shock,  he  forthwith  made  his 
plunge.  He  apparently  remembered  suddenly  that  kiss- 
ing was  always  in  fashion  when  the  gorse  was  in  bloom, 
and  considered  this  a  golden  rule  in  courtship,  claiming 
his  first  attention.  Accordingly,  shutting  his  eyes  to  the 
consequences,  he  threw  his  arm  round  Lizzie's  waist,  and 
thus  declared  himself, — 

"  Look  here,  Lizzie,  my  little  be-ewty,  I  love  yer,  I 
dew,  and  that's  the  trewth,"  attempting,  at  the  same 
time,  to  put  the  golden  rule  into  force.  But  in  this  he 
was  frustrated  by  the  "  be-ewty/'  who  rose  at  once  in- 
dignant to  her  feet. 

"  Mr.  Sickles,  what  do  you  mean  ?  how  dare  you  ?  " 

"  Thyre,  nay-ow ! "  mumbled  Simon,  immediately 
abashed  and  crestfallen,  but  clinging  instinctively  to  the 
skirt  of  her  dress  as  she  tried  to  get  away ;  "  this  is 
a  pretty  hay  ow- d'ye -dew,  this  is  !  I  knew  she  wouldn't 
have  nothin'  to  saye  to  me,  and  nay-ow  I've  been  and 
gone  an'  ofiinded  her." 

As  Simon  told  his  aunt,  he  might  as  well  try  to  talk 
to  the  Queen,  and  Lizzie  certainly  looked  like  one  now, 
very  dignified,  and  with  a  heightened  colour,  as  she  said 
quietly,— 
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"  Simon,  you  forget  yourself,  I  think,  and— and  please 
don't  tear  my  dress." 

"  No,  I  'on't  tear  ut,  Lizzie ;  but  down't  goo,  down't 
be  angry  with  me,"  cried  he,  in  despair ;  "  I  dew  whol-ly 
forget  myself  when  I  look  at  that  there  pretty  faice  o' 
yours,  and  that's  the  trewth,  but  yow  must  forgive  me." 

Here  the  yahoo  put  on  such  a  ludicrous  expression, 
at  once  penitent  and  sentimental,  that  Lizzie,  although 
vexed,  could  scarcely  repress  a  smile. 

"  Very  well,  I  will  forgive  you  ;  but  please  don't  do  it 
again,"  she  replied,  gently  disengaging  her  dress  from 
his  tenacious  clutch. 

u  Yow  dew  forgive  me !  then  yow  ain't  really  angry,"  ex- 
claimed Simon,  taking  courage  from  her  words;  " Nayow 
dee-vow  look  here,  Lizzie ;  I  ain't  a  larfin',  so  I  tell 
yer — I  ain't  one  o'  them  frolicsome  chaps  that  don't  mean 
what  they  saye,  and  I  love  you  that,  I  can't  help  a 
speakun'  strong — I'm  forced  to  it ;  but  I  don't  fare  to  be 
myself  when  I'm  near  you,  and  when  I'm  awaye  from 
yer  I  ain't  happy,  so  what  am  I  to  dew  ?  " 

Such  powerful  pleading  as  this,  honest  as  it  was 
eloquent,  ought  to  have  moved  a  heart  of  stone,  one 
would  think ;  and  if  a  fellow-feeling  makes  us  wondrous 
kind,  the  last  clause  of  his  speech  should  have  aroused 
Lizzie's  sympathy ;  but  she  was  scarcely  in  the  frame 
of  mind  to  appreciate  the  pathetic  appeal,  although  its 
quaintness  might  have  amused  her  had  she  not  felt 
annoyed  at  being  thus  placed  in  such  an  absurd  position. 

"  I'm  really  very  sorry,  Simon,  but  it's  no  use.  I — I 
don't  know  what  to  say  to  you  exactly;  but — "  she 
hesitated,  and  then  left  her  sentence  unfinished,  for  she 
did  not  wish  to  wound  his  feelings. 

Her  ardent  admirer  at  once  accepted  this  as  a  sign  of 
relenting,  and  thinking,  may  be,   that  if  "  nothing  suc- 
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ceeds  like  success,"  the  success  that  succeeds  a  failure 
succeeds  best  of  all,  went  at  it  again  with  reDewed 
vigour. 

M  Dee-yow  look  here,  Lizzie,  my  little  be-ewty — saye 
yis,  that's  all  yow  ha'  got  to  saye — "  cried  he,  flopping 
on  to  his  knees  at  the  girl's  feet,  and  seizing  her  hand ; 
"  I  carn't  live  without  yer,  so  I  don't  deceive  yer ;  yow 
must  marry  me.  Saye  yis,  then,  praye  dew,  and  ha'  done 
with  ut." 

"  Mr.  Sickles/'  she  exclaimed,  struggling  to  withdraw 
her  hand,  getting  really  angry  now  at  such  pertinacious 
conduct,  and  at  being  thus  misunderstood,  "  how  can 
you  be  so  silly  !  get  up  directly,  please,  and  don't  make 
yourself  so  ridiculous. " 

But  Simon  still  remained  on  his  knees,  for  he  thought 
this  was  mere  coyness  on  her  part,  and  recollected  his 
aunt's  injunction  about  a  faint  heart. 

Now,  if  the  persecuted  Lizzie  was  angry  with  her 
adorer  for  his  importunity,  she  was  doubly  incensed 
on  hearing  exploded  laughter  at  the  door,  which 
stood  ajar.  Such  laughter  emanated  from  her  ill-man- 
nered host  in  a  series  of  downward  snorts,  which  he  was 
quite  unable  to  control  on  thus  witnessing  the  very 
pantomime  he  had  been  looking  forward  to. 

Lizzie  began  to  suspect  at  once  that  a  trap  had  been 
laid  for  her,  and  that  she  was  the  victim  of  some  practical 
joke.  Her  spirit,  therefore,  rose  high  within  her,  and 
she  hurriedly  attempted  to  escape  from  the  room,  in 
spite  of  Simon's  imploring  request  for  her  to 

ei  Stye  one  minnut,  dew,  oh,  prye  dew  !  n 

As  she  reached  the  door  she  caught  Grumpy,  con- 
vulsed with  suppressed  laughter,  in  the  very  act  of  eaves- 
dropping, since  he  had  no  time  to  hobble  back  into  the 
sanctum.     Mrs.   Corcoran  also  was  in  the  passage,   ap- 
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parently  enjoying  the  joke  with  him.  On  seeing  all  this 
Lizzie  was  more  offended  and  indignant  than  ever. 

"  Mr.  Grayle,  I  wish  to  go  home  now,  if  you  please/'' 
she  exclaimed,  "  and  when  I  came  here  this  evening  I 
really  didn't  expect  this  sort  of  thing  (sob) — indeed 
I  didn't—" 

Here  she  broke  down,  and  burst  into  tears. 

"  Why,  bless  us,  what's  the  matter  now  ? "  cried 
Grumpy,  in  an  innocent  falsetto;  "I  never  saw  such 
a  girl — always  turning  on  those  waterworks.  Hulloa, 
Simon  !  what  have  you  been  up  to  !  " 

The  shiny-faced  bumpkin  had  now  followed  to  the 
door-way,  and  stood  staring  with  open  mouth,  looking  very 
sheepish,  as  if  he  thought  he'd  done  it  this  time. 

"  Little  fool !  "  ejaculated  Mrs.  Corcoran,  glancing  con- 
temptuously at  the  sobbing  girl,  "  I  know  what's  the 
matter — Simon's  been  making  love  to  her,  I  suppose,  and 
small  blame  to  him,  if  he  likes  to.  I  think  my  nephew 
ought  to  be  good  enough  for  her — a  young  minx !  " 

The  last  little  compliment  was  an  aside;  but  there  was 
something  in  Mrs.  Corcoran's  sharp  crabbed  tones  that 
seemed  to  rather  astonish  Lizzie,  for  she  stopped  crying 
all  of  a  sudden,  and  looked  up  at  her  in  surprise. 

Grumpy  tried  to  smooth  matters,  and  Simon  said  he 
"  didn't  mean  any  harm,"  while  his  father  and  mother 
said,  "  why  shouldn't  he  make  up  to  the  gal,  if  he 
loiked  ?  "  which  Mrs.  Corcoran  endorsed  with  one  or  two 
more  unflattering  epithets,  uttered  sotte  voco.  Her  host, 
however,  could  not  persuade  Lizzie  to  stay  any  longer ; 
she  was  quite  upset,  and  wanted  to  go  home  immediately, 
if  he  would  kindly  allow  her. 

"  All  right,  then — all  right,"  grunted  Grumpy,  chur- 
lishly, for  he  was  vexed  with  her  for  having  stopped  the 
fun;  "just  as    you   like — just   as    you   like.     Here,    my 
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carroty-wigged  gal  shall  look  after  you ;  she 's  not  afraid 
of  the  dark." 

By  his  " carroty-wigged  gal"  he  meant  of  course 
Polly,  the  housemaid,  for  he  saw  that  Mrs.  Corcoran  was 
too  much  annoyed  to  escort  her ;  and  Simon,  thoroughly 
cowed,  did  not  dare  to  offer  his  services. 

Lizzie  had  not  availed  herself  of.  the  invitation  to  bring 
Mizpah,  but  rather  wished  now  that  she  had  done  so. 
She  lost  no  time  in  putting  on  her  things,  and  bade  her 
host  good-night  with  the  best  grace  she  could  muster. 
The. satirical  Grumpy  gave  her  one  finger,  and,  with  a  pro- 
voking leer,  said  he  was  sorry  Simon  wasn't  good  enough 
for  her,  but  hoped  to  manage  something  better  another 
time;  Mrs.  Corcoran  adding,  in  the  same  cross  tones  before 
adopted,  that  she  never  thought  Lizzie  was  such  a  stuck- 
up  little  fool — that  she  didn't.  Finally,  the  poor  girl, 
thoroughly  uncomfortable,  and  feeling  very  much  hurt, 
took  her  departure  for  the  lodge  in  company  with  Polly, 
and  vowed  to  herself,  as  she  left  Crutch  Hut,  that  nothing 
should  ever  induce  her  to  enter  its  doors  again  as  long  as 
she  lived. 

On  reaching  home  she  found  the  old  people  sitting  up 
for  her,  who  immediately  detected  by  her  manner  that 
something  was  wrong,  and  guessed  what  it  was. 

Eolf  e  straightway  questioned  his  daughter  as  to  whether 
she  had  spent  a  pleasant  evening,  when  Lizzie,  after  a 
little  demur,  gave  a  full  explanation  of  the  affair  and  the 
cause  of  her  agitation.  To  her  astonishment,  however, 
the  old  couple  did  not  seem  incliued  to  take  her  part 
quite  so  much  as  she  expected;  and  Gideon,  especially, 
appeared  to  be  rather  disappointed  that  she  had  not 
jumped  at  young  Sickles'  offer. 

"  You  see,  my  little  dear/''  he  observed,  taking  her 
small  white  hand  between  his  two  great  horny  palms, 
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"  all  we  think  of  is  your  future,  ye  know,  and  all  we 
want  is  to  see  you  comfortably  settled  in  life.  Now, 
this  young  Simon  Sickles  is  a  good  lad — a  very  worthy 
lad — and  he'd  make  yer  a  right  down  good  husband,  I'm 
sure.  His  aunt,  Mrs.  Corcoran,  she  can't  say  enough  in 
his  favour,  and  she  was  only  a-speakin'  to  me  the  other 
day  about  him." 

So  they  were  in  league  against  her  too,  thought  Lizzie, 
and  Mrs.  Corcoran  was  the  prime  instigator.  She  under- 
stood it  all  now. 

"  You  know,  Lizzie,  my  gal,"  pursued  the  gamekeeper, 
"  we  old  people  can't  live  on  for  ever ;  there's  no  tellin' 
when  we  may  be  taken  away,  and  then  what's  to  become 
o'  you  ?  Tou  surely  ain't  so  silly  as  to  keep  Mr.  Hector 
a-still  runnin'  in  your  head,  and  after  all  I've  told  ye. 
Why,  it  wouldn't  be  like  you  to  be  so  onsensible  as  that. 
No,  no ;  that's  done  with,  o'  course,  isn't  it  ?  so  we  needn't 
say  no  more  about  it.  And  now,  what  we  want  you  to 
do  is  to  look  out  for  a  husband,  and  that's  just  how  it  is. 
Me  and  the  missus,  we've  put  by  a  little  bit  o'  money  for 
you,  haven't  us,  mother?"  Mrs.  Eolfe  nodded  know- 
ingly. "  So,  when  a  young  man  does  come  for  to  take  my 
sweet  little  rosebud  as  his'n,  she  'on't  only  have  jist  what 
she's  got  on  her  back,  don't  you  see  ?  " 

"  Dear,  kind  old  father,"  cried  Lizzie,  with  swimming 
eyes,  "  pray  don't  think  me  ungrateful,  for  indeed  I'm 
not.  You  and  dear  mother  have  always  been  so  good  to 
me,  that  I'm  sure  I  would  never  do  the  least  thing  to  vex 
you  if  I  could  help  it,  and  I  feel  I  must  be  a  great  burden, 
because,  you  know,  I've  no  real  claim  on  you,  and — 
and—" 

"  Nonsense,  child  !  don't  talk  like  that,  pray  don't !  " 
interrupted  the  old  keeper,  drawing  the  young  girl  nearer 
to  him,   and  fondly  placing  his  arm  round  her.     "No 
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claim  on  us,  indeed !  when  you're  our  own  darlin'  little 
gal  that  we  can't  bear  out  of  our  sights — a  little  angel 
what  God  sent  to  us  in  our  loneliness.  No  claim  on  me 
and  the  mother !  Why,  Liz,  my  child,  what  next  ?  You 
might  as  well  say  that  the  young  partridge  ain't  got  no 
right  to  look  to  the  old  'uns,  or  the  little  mite  of  a  leveret 
to  the  hare,  as  to  say  that/'' 

"  Forgive  me,  dear  father !  I  didn't  mean  to  put  it 
exactly  in  that  way.  I  only  meant  that  I  couldn't  bear 
you  to  think  me  an  undutiful  daughter,  or  that  I  wouldn't 
obey  you  always.  Ask  me  anything  else  in  the  world, 
but  please  don't  press  me  about  this.  It  is  very  dis- 
tasteful to  me,  1  assure  you ;  and — and  if  there  was  no 
other  reason,  Mrs.  Corcoran  herself  would  be  enough  to 
set  me  against  her  nephew.  Besides,  I'm  certain  it  is 
she  who  has  tried  to  arrange  this  matter,  for  some  reason 
or  other.  1  can't  tell  why,  but  I  don't  like  that  woman, 
and  I  never  shall." 

"  What !  not  like  Mrs.  Corcoran,  Lizzie  !  "  cried  Mrs. 
Rolfe,  throwing  up  her  hands  in  astonishment.  "  Bless  my 
heart !  you  do  surprise  me  !  Why,  she's  the  best  old  soul 
as  ever  trod  in  pattens  !  " 

"  I  can't  help  it,  mother,  and  I'm  very  sorry  to  say  so," 
rejoined  Lizzie,  with  a  far-away  look  in  her  eyes ;  "  but  I 
don't  like  her  at  all,  and  feel  quite  afraid  of  her  some- 
times. It  may  be  only  my  fancy,"  she  continued,  with 
her  hand  to  her  forehead,  as  if  trying  to  recall  some  indis- 
tinct remembrance,  "but  I  feel  as  if  I'd  seen  her  before 
somewhere,  in  a  dream  or  vision;  and  to-night,  when  she 
spoke  so  crossly  to  me,  it  seemed  to  bring  the  dream 
before  me  more  vividly  than  ever — a  dream  of  long  ago, 
when  I  was  quite  a  little  thing — some  faint  memory,  as  it 
were—" 

a  My  dear,  that  couldn't  be,"  interposed  Mrs.  Rolfe, 
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"  or  she'd  ha'  knowed  it  herself  direckly.  I've  often  had 
a  talk  with  her  concemin'  you,  and  she's  always  been  so 
kind  and  interested  about  it  all.  You're  doing  her  a  great 
wrong,  my  child,  that  you  are ;  she's  a  real  good  creature, 
she  is,  and  she  took  to  you  from  the  very  first.  Of 
course  to-night  she  might  be  a  little  vexed  because  you 
wouldn't  have  nothin'  to  say  to  her  nephew  Simon ;  but 
that  was  natteral,  wasn't  it,  Gid?" 

"  Certainly  it  was — certainly  it  was.  She  is,  as  you  say, 
a  good  sort  and  no  mistake  about  it,  and  Lizzie  '11  find  that 
out  by  and  by,  I'm  sure.  But,  there  !  we  mustn't  sit  up 
all  night  a-talkin'.  You  look  tired  and  pale,  my  pretty; 
do  you  get  to  bed,  and  you'll  feel  better  in  the  mornin', 
and  get  up  as  fresh  as  a  daisy.  Then  Mrs.  Corcoran  and 
Simon  and  all  of  y<:  u  will  be  as  friendly  again  as  iver. 
God  bless  you  !  my  little  rosebud,"  added  the  old  keeper, 
kissing  her  affectionately  ;  "  don't  you  be  thinking  nothin' 
more  about  it.  Just  go  and  pop  your  head  on  the  pillow, 
and  sleep  it  off.     Good  night." 

But  Lizzie  did  not  sleep  it  off  ;  indeed,  long  after  she 
retired  to  her  little  attic,  she  lay  awake  thinking  and 
thinking  of  that  dark,  stern  face,  while  the  harsh  tunes 
still  rang  in  her  ears.  When  she  fell  asleep  at  length, 
Mrs.  Corcoran  continued  to  haunt  her  pillow,  albeit  the 
woman  appeared  to  her  not  as  she  looked  at  the  present 
time,  but  as  Lizzie  always  saw  her  in  that  ill-remembered 
dream. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  AGENCY  TEIUMPHS. 

"  Be  thou  as  chaste  as  ice,  as  pure  as  snow,  thou  shalt  not  escape 
calumny." 

Shahspeare. 

Since  parting  with  our  Anglo-Indian  acquaintances  at 
Nainee  Tal,  rather  more  than  eighteen  months  have 
elapsed ;  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  minutely 
follow  up  the  chain  of  events  during  that  period 
without  carrying  this  story  far  beyond  reasonable 
limits.  It  will  be  sufficient,  therefore,  to  jot  down  a 
few  connecting  links  and  take  up  the  thread  at  a  fresh 
point. 

As  everybody  knows,  the  Abyssinian  campaign  was  a 
mere  "  walk  over/'  thanks  to  our  admirable  generalship 
and  the  utter  want  of  pluck  and  enterprise  on  the  part  of 
our  foe.  But  the  march  to  Magdala  and  back,  and  the 
quiet  unobtrusive  success  attending  it,  may  point  an 
excellent  moral  which  it  behoves  every  aspirant  to  military 
fame  to  take  well  to  heart. 

In  this  triumphant  expedition  Lord  Napier  proved  that 
the  word  strategy  does  not  merely  apply  to  skill  in  hand- 
ling an  army  after  it  has  taken  the  field ;  and  to  him  be 
all  honour  for  the  careful  supervision  which  he  exercised, 
in  person,   over  the  minutest  details  of  the  Transport 
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service,  etc.,  thereby  causing  the  great  military  machine 
to  work  without  a  hitch. 

Under  all  circumstances,  then,  Hector  Grayle  had  no 
chance  of  obtaining  a  Victoria  Cross,  by  performing  any 
prodigies  of  valour,  which,  I  fear,  may  sink  him  below 
the  ordinary  level  of  heroes  of  romance ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  he  did  not  fall  a  victim  (as  Grumpy  Grayle  so 
amiably  predicted)  either  to  King  Theodore's  chef  de 
cuisine,  or  the  Al-Habashian  sausage-machine — if  they  had 
one — which  is  so  far  satisfactory. 

On  their  return  from  Abyssinia  the  Cameronians  were 
quartered  for  some  time  at  the  artillary  centre,  Dum  Dum, 
and  Fort  William  in  Calcutta,  proceeding  thence  to 
Fyzabad,  in  the  Oude  district,  at  which  station  we  will 
rejoin  them. 

But  returning  for  a  few  moments  to  where  I  last  left 
our  friends  at  Nainee  Tal,  it  must  be  recorded  that  two 
days  after  the  memorable  picnic  on  Cheena,  Heffernan  and 
Hector,  with  a  couple  of  trustworthy  shikarrees,  went  off 
to  the  "  Interior "  on  their  prearranged  shooting  excur- 
sion;  so  that  Georgie  Vickers  had  no  immediate 
opportunity  for  carrying  out  the  instructions  so  forcibly 
laid  down  for  her  with  regard  to  Hector.  But  mean- 
while she  had  the  unpleasant  task  to  perform  of  break- 
ing off  with  the  poor  old  Major,  which  she  accordingly 
did  with  much  compunction,  though  the  harrowing 
details  of  that  interview  may  be  best  left  to  the  imagina- 
tion. 

After  a  fortnight's  excellent  sport  among  the  lordly 
ibex  and  its  brotherhood,  Hector  and  his  Fidus  Achates 
returned  to  Nainee  Tal.  They  had  still  a  month's  leave 
in  hand  after  their  trip,  and  during  this  time  Georgie 
Vickers  made  considerable  progress  with  her  new  pupil. 
Indeed,   what  had  at  first  appeared  to  her  as  an  under- 
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taking  repugnant  to  her  feelings,  from  the  mere  fact 
of  its  compulsion  (such  is  the  inherent  spirit  of  opposition 
in  human  nature),  soon  became  a  real  "labour  of  love/'' 
Hence  it  followed  that  before  Hector  went  down  again 
to  the  plains,  Georgie  had  quite  lost  her  heart  to  him, 
and  felt  that  she  could  scarcely  consider  herself  any 
longer  in  the  light  of  a  victim.  Whether  her  tender 
sentiments  were  fully  reciprocated  or  not,  and  whether 
Hector  looked  upon  their  new  friendship  as  an  affaire 
d' amour,  or  merely  an  entente  cordiale,  she  was  unable  to 
judge  at  present;  but  she  had  evidently  " flattered  his 
boyish  pride,"  for  he  seemed  to  relish  immensely  keep- 
ing up  a  lively  correspondence  with  her,  which  he  con- 
tinue to  do  until  his  regiment  embarked  from  Bombay 
for  Abyssinia. 

This  had  furnished  Heffernan  with  sufficient  grounds 
for  throwing  out  those  hints  in  his  letters  to  Barringtree, 
although  at  the  time  Hector  was  still  loyal  to  Lizzie,  and 
was  only  amusing  himself  with  Georgie  Vickers,  and 
administering  to  his  own  vanity,  pour  passer  le  temps. 

With  respect  to  the  pecuniary  part  of  the  compact, 
Heffernan  had  religiously  fulfilled  his  promise  to  Mrs. 
Vickers,  but  a  lucky  circumstance  soon  afterwards  released 
him  from  a  rather  heavy  incubus,  and  absolved  her.  from 
further  obligation. 

It  came  about  in  this  way.  While  at  Nainee  Tal  she 
won  a  small  wager  from  Tiny  Gore  in  the  shape  of  so 
many  pairs  of  gloves,  which  Tiny  in  round  numbers  put 
down  at  two  gold  mohurs  (equivalent  to  a  trifle  over  81. 
in  English  money),  and  being  of  a  speculative  turn  of 
mind,  he  persuaded  Georgie  to  let  him  invest  this  sum 
for  her  in  a  couple  of  tickets  in  the  Calcutta  Derby 
Lottery.  Accordingly  this  was  done,  and  when  the 
drawing  took  place  in  the  following  May  she  found  herself, 
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to  her  inexpressible  delight,  the  winner  of  the  third  prize, 
which,  amounting  as  it  did  to  a  very  considerable  sum, 
placed,  her  suddenly  in  an  independent  position;  at  any 
rate  for  a  time. 

Her  first  object  was  to  discharge  her  liability  to  Albert 
HefFernan,  which  she  resolved  to  do  immediately  on 
his  return  from  Abyssinia,  for  she  loathed  the  idea  of 
being  under  any  obligation  to  her  subtle  foe.  As  for  poor 
old  Major  Bonus,  he  had  proudly  declined  to  be  reimbursed 
one  farthing,  so  Georgie  found  she  could  not  free  herself 
of  that  obligation,  however  much  she  pressed  it. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  she  went  down  to 
Calcutta  with  Gwennie,  where  they  took  up  their  quarters 
for  some  time ;  and  as  the  Cameronians  were  afterwards 
stationed  in  the  neighbourhood,  she  and  Hector  were 
thus  brought  together  again,  very  much  to  the  furtherance 
of  Heffernan's  project. 

As  for  Joe  Corcoran,  he  was  overjoyed  to  find  that 
w  blessed  little  'un"  and  her  mother  once  more  under  his 
eye,  and  it  seemed  to  him  quite  a  revival  of  old  times. 
When  he  left  for  Abyssinia  he  gave  the  chowkiclar  into 
the  keeping  of  one  of  the  women  of  the  regiment  (who, 
with  the  children,  had  been  all  sent  to  Poonah  pro  tern.), 
so  the  minah  was  still  to  the  fore  and  as  voluble  as  ever, 
nor  would  the  giant  have  parted  with  that  incorrigible 
old  chatterbox  for  untold  wealth. 

Turning  to  the  main  channel  of  my  story,  I  should 
mention  that  since  the  Abyssinian  campaign,  and  during 
the  residence  at  Calcutta,  Heffernan  and  his  secret  under- 
mining agency  had  been  steadily  at  work. 

This  modern  Achates  was  ever  watching  by  the  side  of 
iEneas,  and  guarded  him  as  zealously  as  a  mother  guards 
her  only  offspring.  He  had  of  late  held  one  or  two 
judicious    conversations    with  Hector   concerning  Lizzie 
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Kolfe,  always  conducted  on  his  part  with  much  bonhomie, 
and  in  a  pleasant,  bantering  strain.  Then  he  had  almost 
accidentia  as  it  were,  shown  him  certain  portions  of  a 
letter  from  Mrs.  Corcoran,  relative  to  Simon  Sickles  and 
Lizzie,  in  which  the  woman  insinuated  very  plainly  that 
the  two  young  people  were  desperately  in  love  and  likely 
soon  to  make  a  match  of  it. 

When  Hector  read  this  he  was  very  indignant,  and 
more  disgusted  than  he  cared  to  show ;.  but  he  wouldn't 
believe  Mrs.  Corcoran' s  statement  for  one  moment,  and  it 
only  remained  for  Lizzie,  if  she  loved  him,  to  write  at 
once  and  deny  it ;  which  he  determined  to  beg  her  to  do 
without  delay.  This  was  his  first  impluse,  but,  on  the 
intelligence  being  fully  corroborated  by  his  own  sister,  he 
knew  not  what  to  think.  Agnes,  of  course,  was  in  the 
plot,  with  regard  to  which  Heffernan  had  advised  her ; 
and  since  she  considered  that  for  Lizzie's  sake,  as  well  as 
Hector's,  it  was  most  desirable  that  a  stop  should  be  put 
to  this  foolish  affair,  she  had  no  hesitation  in  aiding  and 
abetting  her  betrothed  in  his  plausible  plan,  although  she 
little  knew  the  chief  motive  power  which  actuated  him. 
Having  heard,  therefore,  from  the  Eolfes  about  Simon,  and 
how  much  they  desired  the  match  for  Lizzie,  Agnes 
immediately  wrote  off  to  India  and  made  the  most  of  her 
intelligence,  throwing  out  hints  as  plain  as  Mrs.  Corcoran's, 
if  anything  rather  plainer. 

"  So,  all  women  are  alike  !  "  soliloquized  Hector,  com- 
ing to  that  sweeping  conclusion  which  some  people  jump 
at  directly  they  find  one  woman  has  proved  false. 

It  was  too  galling  and  humiliating  to  be  supplanted  by 
one  of  their  own  tenants — such  a  gaping  booby  as  young 
Simon  Sickles,  too.  Pah  !  the  very  idea  was  enough  to 
drive  him  wild;  moreover,  he  could  not  induce  Lizzie  to 
write  him  a  single  letter ;  she  persistently  abstained  from 
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doing  so,  and  doubtless  this  was  the  real  cause — she  had 
forgotten  all  about  him.  Ah,  well,  it  was  too  much  for 
his  pride  to  sit  down  now  and  write  to  her — considering 
all  he  had  heard  and  on  what  authority  too.  Hence  the 
agency  of  Heffernanj  Corcoran,  and  Co.,  triumphed ! 

Nevertheless  Hector  did  write  after  all — a  very  eloquent 
epistle.  He  was  resolved  to  leave  no  stone  unturned 
in  order  to  prove  his  lover's  fidelity ;  but  Lizzie  never 
received  the  effusion  !  The  Holfes,  meaning  to  act  for  the 
best,  and  equally  determined  to  bring  the  romance  to  an 
end,  carefully  intercepted  this  very  letter  (as  instructed 
by  Mrs.  Corcoran),  so  how  could  poor  Lizzie  reply  to  it  ? 
The  fact  of  her  not  doing  so  naturally  made  Hector 
believe  the  worst,  and  he  therefore  accepted  her  stubborn 
silence  as  a  confirmation  of  the  reports. 

After  this  Hector  grew  desperate,  and  fell  into  such  a 
frame  of  mind  that  he  was  ripe  for  anything,  from  pitch- 
and-toss  to  manslaughter,  as  the  saying  has  it.  In  this 
wide  range  fierce  love-making  was,  of  course,  included, 
and  for  which  Hector  laid  himself  out  with  considerable 
energy,  falling  back  upon  Georgie  Yickers  as  a  substitute 
for  his  faithless  inamorata. 

"  I  hate  inconstancy — I  loathe,  detest, 
Abhor,  condemn,  abjure  the  mortal  made 
Of  such  quicksilver  clay  that  in  his  breast 
No  permanent  foundation  can  be  laid." 

Nevertheless  I  think  there  is  every  excuse  to  be  made  for 
my  hero,  who  was  not  only  the  victim  of  circumstances,  but 
of  a  cunning  conspiracy  as  well.  Had  he  been  differently 
situated,  I  can  answer  for  him  he  would  never  have 
swerved  from  his  allegiance  to  his  first  love,  for  he  was 
not  of  that  "  quicksilver  clay  "  which  preserves  no  stability 
of  character;  but  the  Fates,  as  directed  by  the  crafty 
Heffernan,   made   a  dead  set  at  him,  and  not  only  proved 
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once  more  that  the  course  of  true  love  never  did  run 
smooth,  but,  in  this  case,  effectually  dammed  it  up  and 
stopped  it  running  altogether. 

So  Telemachus  once  more  rewarded  the  virtuous  efforts 
of  his  anxious  Mentor — the  decoy  duck  turned  out  to  be  a 
real  duck — and  Hector  Grayle  found  himself  ere  long  in 
love  with  Georgie  Vickers  (or  believed  himself  so  to  be) 
and  vice  versa. 

Now  these  goings-on  in  the  great  city  of  palaces  were 
carefully  reported  by  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  to  the 
head-quarters  at  Barringtree ;  but,  strange  to  say,  were 
received  there  with  only  qualified  approval.  Such  report, 
too,  duly  reached  poor  Lizzie,  who  was  already  languish- 
ing under  the  consuming  fever  of  anxiety ;  and  this  posi- 
tive intelligence — very  different  from  former  vague 
rumours — proved  the  last  straw,  which,  however,  instead 
of  breaking  down  the  girl's  spirit,  roused  her  to  a  real 
sense  of  her  position. 

Meanwhile  the  Cameronians  had  received  orders  to 
move  from  Fort  William  to  Fyzabad,  so  Cupid  and  the 
new  Psyche  were  suddenly  torn  asunder,  at  all  events  for 
a  time — but  only  a  very  short  time ;  they  could  not 
brook  a  protracted  separation,  and  as  love  laughs  at  lock- 
smiths, so  it  made  light  of  the  distance  and  difficulties 
which  interposed  between  the  parted  ones. 

Possunt  quia  posse  videntur,  and  Georgie  very  quickly 
found  a  way  to  follow  up  her  stricken  quarry ;  indeed, 
almost  as  soon  as  the  wild  notes  of  the  bagpipes  first 
competed  with  the  Eam-sammy  music  in  the  Fyzabad 
Bazaar,  the  energetic  little  woman  was  with  the  Came- 
ronians in  the  land  of  Oude. 

It  was  arranged  very  opportunely. 

Tiny  Gore's  sister,  Mrs.  Moberley,  was  the  wife  of  the 
Assistant-Commissioner  of  that  district,  and  resided  in  a 
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prettily  situated  bungalow  in  the  civil  lines.  At  Nainee 
Tal  Mrs.  Moberley,  on  her  brother's  warm  recommen- 
dation, had  cultivated  Georgie's  acquaintance,  and  the 
intimacy,  so  formed,  gradually  ripened  into  a  strong 
friendship.  This  led  to  a  pressing  invitation,  both 
from  the  Commissioner's  wife  and  her  husband,  for 
Georgie  Yickers  to  pay  them  a  visit  at  Fyzabad,  with  her 
little  daughter ;  and  this  invitation,  which  had  been  re- 
newed from  time  to  time,  was  now  gladly  accepted. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

CAMP     IN     THE     JUNGLE. 
"  The  groves  were  God's  first  templ( 


Bryant. 


As  a  military  cantonment,  Fyzabad  (a  remarkably  pretty 
station)  is  about  the  same  size  as  Bareilly,  and  is  similarly 
situate  with  regard  to  the  Hills,  being  close  under  the 
first  Himalayan  ridge,  which  runs  along  the  Nepaul 
frontier.  It  is  some  six  miles  from  the  city  of  Oude — 
that  ancient  capital  on  the  banks  of  the  Gogra,  famous  for 
having  been,  many  years  before  the  Christian  epoch,  the 
seat  of  the  most  powerful  Hindoo  dynasty. 

Fyzabad  proper  is  a  decayed  town,  once  of  considerable 
importance,  and  there  is  some  evidence  of  its  magnificence 
in  the  past,  in  the  many  splendid  old  tombs,  temples,  and 
buildings  that  still  remain,  and  the  several  beautiful 
gardens,  which  add  materially  to  the  picturesque  sur- 
roundings of  the  place. 

When  the  Cameronians  settled  down  in  their  new 
quarters  it  was  late  in  the  cold  season  ;  and  soon  after  their 
arrival  the  Assistant- Commissioner,  Mr.  Moberley,  had 
occasion  to  move  out  into  camp,  for  official  reasons,  to  a 
small  place  called  Sandeepore,  about  seventeen  miles  from 
Oude.  The  weather,  although  the  coldest  months  were 
past,    was    still    temperate,    and  as  life  under  canvas  in 
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some  shady  spot  would  be  very  enjoyable,  Mrs.  Moberley, 
together  with  her  guests,  Georgie  Yickers  and  little 
Gwennie,  accompanied  the  Commissioner  and  his  nume- 
rous retinue  of  servants  and  followers,  which  latter  gave 
the  encampment  quite  the  character  of  a  miniature 
"  durbar." 

Moberley  was  a  very  jovial,  hospitable  sort  of  fellow, 
and  always  made  it  a  rule  to  do  things  as  comfortably  as 
possible.  He  thought  this  an  excellent  opportunity  ior 
combining  business  with  pleasure ;  so,  in  addition  to  the 
society  of  the  ladies,  he  was  resolved  to  rally  round  him  a 
few  sporting  friends,  especially  as  there  was  plenty  of 
capital  tt  pig-sticking  n  to  be  obtained  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Sandeepore,  besides  game  of  other  kinds. 

Accordingly  he  invited  Tiny  Gore  to  join  the  camp, 
and  to  nominate  three  brother  officers,  "jolly  fellows 
with  lots  of  go  in  them,  you  know,"  who  might  be 
asked  to  accompany  him.  Tiny,  without  hesitation, 
mentioned  Heffernan,  Hector  Grayle,  and  Tommy  Rawson 
as  the  sort  of  men  Moberley  wanted;  and  to  these 
the  invitation  was  extended,  with  a  request  that  they 
would  get  ten  days'  leave  and  take  with  them  to  Sandee- 
pore their  horses,  guns,  tents,  and  pig-sticking  para- 
phernalia. 

Three  days  after  this  the  Cameronian  quartette  rode  out 
of  Fyzabad  to  join  Moberley's  bivouac,  followed  by  their 
spare  horses  and  camp  equipage,  &c,  the  latter  being 
entrusted  to  the  care  of  Joe  Corcoran.  Heffernan  had 
obtained  leave  for  the  big  soldier  to  go  with  them  as 
general  utility  man,  which  delighted  Joe  immensely, 
especially  as  he  knew  that  Georgie  Vickers  and  the 
"  blessed  little  ;un  "  would  be  of  the  party.  The  giant 
was  a  very  important  personage  indeed  in  his  re- 
sponsible position  as  master  of  the  horse,  baggage  camels, 
vol.  11.  p" 
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and  "  niggers/'  but  his  importance  suffered  somewhat 
from  his  being  mounted  on  a  scraggy  bazaar  "  tat/' 
which  was  scarcely  big  enough  to  keep  his  lengthy  extre- 
mities from  touching  the  ground. 

As  the  party  neared  Sandeepore  they  descried  the 
white  tents  of  the  Assistant-Commissioner's  camp,  erected 
under  the  shade  of  a  magnificent  tope  of  peepul-trees.  It 
was  a  strikingly  picturesque  spot,  and  there  was  a  degree 
ofi  wildness  in  its  surroundings,  and 

"  In  the  darkling  wood. 
Amid  the  cool  and  silence," 

which  made  it  specially  attractive  to  a  sportsman.    Indeed, 

such  a  grove  of  mighty  peepul-trees  as  that  at  Sandeepore, 

with 

"  The  grey  old  trunks,  that  high  in  heaven 
Mingled  their  mossy  boughs," 

is  not  often  to  be  met  with  even  amongst  the  gigantic 
growth  of  the  tropics. 

A  fair  open  country  spread  around,  well  adapted  for 
riding  down  the  wild  boar,  and  near  at  hand  were  patches 
of  grass  jungle  and  sugar  "  khets,"  which  afforded  good 
cover  for  the  quarry.  The  plains  had  not  yet  assumed 
that  brown,  dried-up  aspect  which  the  scorching  breath  of 
an  Indian  summer  produces  ;  and  at  present  a  refreshing 
verdure  overspread  the  face  of  nature,  the  blue  Nepaul 
hills  in  the  background  forming  an  exceedingly  pretty 
landscape. 

A  few  miles  beyond  the  encampment  stretched  the  cele- 
brated Goruckpore  Terai,  once  famous  to  sportsmen  as  the 
best  hunting-ground  in  India  for  tiger,  and,  even  at  the 
time  I  write  of,  affording  enough  big  game  to  satisfy  the 
most  gluttonous  of  Nimrods.  Here  plenty  of  tigers  were 
still  to  be  found,  although  they  were  not  nearly  so  nume- 
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rous  as  a  few  years  ago,  but  along  the  lower  hill  jungles 
on  the  Nepaul  frontier  the  striped  monarch  literally  reigned 
supreme. 

The  officers  dismounted  outside  the  tope  of  trees,  and 
had  their  animals  led  away  to  be  picketed,  when  Moberley 
and  the  ladies  emerged  from  the  tents  to  welcome  the  new 
arrivals. 

"  I  say,  I  say,  such  a  lark ! "  exclaimed  Gore,  as  they 
approached.  "  We've  got  the  giant  with  us,  you  know — 
he's  coming  up  behind  with  our  things,  mounted  on  a 
magnificently  caparisoned  Arab  steed,  presented  to  him 
by  the  Maharajah.  Just  wait  till  you  see  him,  that's 
all." 

"  What,  Joe !  have  you  brought  out  dear  old  Joe  ?  " 
cried  little  Gwennie,  her  eyes  dancing  with  delight.  "  Oh, 
I'm  so  glad  !  I  wanted  somebody  to  play  with,  and  Joe'il 
do  beautifully." 

"  Don't  build  on  that,  little  girl,"  observed  Tiny, 
with  a  grave  air.  "  Mr.  Joseph  Corcoran  is  a  grand  man 
now,  1  can  tell  you.  I'm  afraid  he  won't  have  anything 
to  say  to  such  small  fry  as  you." 

u  You  nasty  old  thing  !  "  exclaimed  the  child,  running 
at  Tiny  as  if  to  annihilate  him. 

"  Besides,  he  won't  have  time,"  continued  the  ensign, 
dodging  out  of  her  way. 

"  No,  that  he  won't,"  put  in  Hector ;  "  he's  our  bat- 
man, butler,  boots,  bottle-washer,  and  everything  in 
one." 

"  What  a  shame,  Mr.  Grayle ! "  returned  Gwennie, 
indignantly.  "You  shan't  work  him  so  hard.  Joe's  not 
so  strong  as  he  looks,  I  can  tell  you." 

Which  naive  remark  from  the  giant's  stanch  little 
champion  created  considerable  merriment. 

After  a  while  the  baggage-train  hove  in  sight,  and  as 
p  2 
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it  drew  near  the  tope  the  most  ludicrous  spectacle  pre- 
sented itself.  There  was  that  poor  weak  thing,  Joe 
Corcoran,  his  huge  body  very  erect  and  rigid,  and  with 
trailing  feet,  bringing  up  the  rear  on  the  tottering  tatto, 
and  belabouring  with  a  loug  bamboo  a  sluggish  camel 
which  would  lag  behind.  No  wonder,  poor  brute  !  after 
the  weary  march,  and  laden  as  it  was  with  a  heavy 
tent.  A  roar  of  laughter  from  the  encampment  greeted 
the  giant's  appearance,  upon  which  he  dismounted  from 
his  gallant  charger,  or  rather,  put  his  feet  to  the  ground 
and  allowed  the  miserable  little  pony  to  walk  away  from 
between  his  legs ;  then,  fronting  the  group,  he  saluted 
solemnly,  and  with  a  right  half-turn,  marched  on  after  the 
cavalcade.  Gwennie  immediately  darted  off  in  pursuit 
of  her  big  favourite,  and,  insinuating  her  little  hand  into 
his  colossal  paw,  volunteered  to  help  him  in  his  onerous 
duties. 

Dinner  in  camp  was  ordered  for  half-past  six  that 
evening,  when  all  the  party  were  invited  to  assemble  in 
the  Commissioner's  <(  dewan-khana,"  a  large  double- 
poled  day-tent, — for  the  hospitable  Moberley  insisted  on 
making  the  officers  guests  at  his  table  during  their 
expedition. 

It  was  then  late  in  the  afternoon,  and,  the  horses  haviug 
just  come  off  the  march,  nothing  could  be  done  till  the 
following  morning  ;  but  the  host  intended  to  have  a  grand 
beat  for  pig  early  next  day,  and  for  which  a  "burra 
bundabust/'  as  the  natives  call  it,  had  been  already 
made. 

Moberley  was  an  experienced  pigsticker  himself,  and 
had  gone  through  many  an  exciting  gallop  in  the  Deccau, 
that  glorious  metropolis  of  hog-hunting;  and  those  jovial 
meets  in  bygone  days  with  the  old  Nugger  Hunt  beside 
the  favourite  grove  of  Arkola,  and  the  wild  maddeniDg 
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race  for  first  spear  over  the  sheet  rock,  rugged  fissures,  and 
rolling  stones  of  the  Deccan  hills,  were  fresh  in  his 
memory;  while  the  very  scent  of  the  aromatic  jungle 
shrub,  peculiar  to  the  Ghauts,  seemed  to  hover  around 
him  at  the  thought  of  those  stirring  times. 

As  there  was  about  an  hour  and  a  half  to  cut  to  waste 
before  dinner,  the  camping  party  dispersed  themselves 
as  the  spirit  moved  them;  and  while  some  looked 
up  their  baggage  and  sporting  equipments,  others  betook 
themselves  to  the  line  of  horses  picketed  near  at  hand, 
where  these  animals,  tortured  by  tight  heel-ropes,  stood 
in  the  most  uncomfortable,  stretched-out  attitudes,  appear- 
ing rather  like  a  row  of  rocking-horses. 

Georgie  accompanied  Hector  Grayle  on  the  inspection 
of  his  stud,  after  which  they  strolled  off  together  into  the 
dark  depths  of  the  peepul  grove — a  most  inviting  place  for 
a  romantic  ramble.  Although  there  had  been  various 
love-passages  between  them,  Hector  had  not  yet  come  to 
the  point,  and  Georgie  was  in  an  anxious  state  of  expecta- 
tion, fancying  at  any  moment  he  might  put  the  important 
question.  However,  it  was  not  to  be  on  that  occasion, 
apparently,  for  Hector  chatted  away  on  indifferent  subjects 
in  the  most  matter-of-fact  manner — rather  too  much  so 
to  please  his  fair  companion,  who  began  to  wonder  whether 
this  was  from  nervousness  on  his  part,  or  whether  he  had 
only  been  flirting  with  her,  and  was  now  beginning  to 
draw  in  his  horns ;  which  reflection  brought  the  old 
proverb  about  two  stools  unpleasantly  to  her  mind.  Her 
cogitation  on  this  point  was  suddenly  interrupted  by 
a  trumpet  sounding  the  mess-call  from  the  camp,  the 
performer  being  Moberley's  head  sowar,  an  ex-cavalry 
musician. 

"  By  George  !  that  means  dinner,"  exclaimed  Hector, 
as  they  stopped  short  in  their  walk ;   ' '  we'd  better  make 
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haste    back,    or   we    shall   be    late."      Whereupon  they 
hurriedly  retraced  their  steps  towards  the  encampment. 

Hetfernan  was  standing  by  the  dining- tent  as  Georgie 
passed  him,  and  he  raised  his  eyebrows  interrogatively 
when  he  saw  them  returning  together,  for  he,  too,  was 
anxiously  awaiting  the  climax.  Georgie  pretended,  how- 
ever, not  to  notice  his  significant  glance,  and  liked  him 
no  better  for  the  careful  espionage  he  seemed  to  exercise 
over  her  every  movement. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


THE     FIRST 


M  On  his  bow-back  he  hath  a  battle  set 
Of  bristly  pikes,  that  ever  threat  his  foes  ; 
His  eves  like  glow-worms  shine  when  he  doth  fret ; 
His  snout  digs  sepulchres  where'er  he  goes  ; 
Being  moved,  he  strikes  whate'er  is  in  his  way, 
And  whom  he  strikes  his  cruel  tushes  slay. 

His  brawny  sides,  with  hairy  bristles  arm'd, 

Are  better  proof  than  thy  spear's  point  can  enter. — 

#  *  #  * 

*  *  #  * 
He  ran  upon  the  boar  with  his  sharp  spear, 
Who  did  not  whet  his  teeth  at  him  again." 

Shakspeare. 

"  The  boar — the  boar — the  mighty  boar — 
The  brave  old  boar  of  the  plain  ! 
Here's  a  health  to  him  who  fears  no  fall, 
And  the  next  great  boar  that's  slain  !  '' 

Old  Pig-sticking  Chorus. 

The  next  morning  an  early  breakfast  found  the  hog- 
hunters  assembled  together  in  somewhat  varied  costumes, 
the  best  and  most  prevalent  being  the  long  sambur-skin 
boot,  thick  cords,  and  M  kalkee "  blouse,  with  leathern 
belt,  and  a  pith  helmet — or,  better  still,  a  "  puggaree," 
worn  in  true  Oriental  fashion. 

u  Rather  different  from  the  dapper  pink  coats,  faultless 
tops,  and   shiny  hats  of   the   Shires/'  thought    Hector. 
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Ah!  and  the  sport  is  rather  different  too  — more  dan- 
gerous, and  consequently,  to  an  Englishman,  more 
enjoyable;  at  least,  many  men  who  have  gone  in  for  both 
unhesitatingly  give  the  palm  to  pig-sticking,  and  I  think 
(speaking  from  some  personal  experience)  with  very 
excellent  reason. 

There  were  six  spears  in  all;  the  Cameronian  con- 
tingent, Moberley,  and  a  brother  civilian,  Jack  Overton 
(another  hard  rider  of  the  Tommy  Rawson  stamp) .  A 
thoroughly  workmanlike  lot  they  looked. 

Mrs.  Moberley  and  Georgie  Yickers  put  in  an  appear- 
ance at  breakfast,  but  took  no  further  part  in  the 
morning's  proceedings,  since  Moberley,  sensibly  enough, 
and  with  all  respect  to  the  ladies,  would  allow  no  fol- 
lowers at  the  covert-side  ;  for  though  the  fair  sex  may 
srrace  the  meet  in  Engknd,  and  often  lead  the  held  as 
well,  perhaps — they  would  find  the  grey  grisly  boar  of 
the  jungles  a  rather  different  customer  from  Monsieur 
Renard. 

The  host  having  paired  off  his  spears,  after  the  formal 
manner  of  the  old  Nugger-ites,  no  time  was  lost  in 
mounting,  and  away  rode  the  party  towards  an  extensive 
grass  jungle  about  a  couple  of  miles  distant,  where  the 
first  "  honkwa/'  or  beat,  was  to  take  place. 

Hector  Grayle  was  paired  off  with  Tommy  Rawson;  and, 
although  far  better  mounted  on  a  smart  little  Arab,  he 
well  knew  he  would  have  his  work  cut  out  to  compete 
with  the  redoubtable  Tommy  on  his  rakish-looking  screw. 
But  Hector  was  a  thorough  sportsman,  and  would  be 
hard  to  beat.  He  left  nothing  to  chance,  moreover,  as 
regarded  his  gear ;  his  saddlery  was  perfection,  and  he 
had  taken  care  to  provide  himself  with  the  very  best 
spear  obtainable — steel  heads  of  the  most  approved 
pattern,  and  shafts  of   stout  male  bamboo,  which   had 
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been  cut  with  due  regard  to  the  old  native  tradition,  or 
were  supposed  to  have  been,  viz.,  at  night,  by  the  light 
of  the  new  moon. 

Arrived  at  the  jungle,  the  Assistant- Commissioner 
immediately  posted  his  shears,  upon  which  every  one 
dismounted  and  waited  in  anxious  silence  for  the  beat  to 
commence.  The  honkwa  was  formed  by  a  line  of  coolies 
and  villagers,  with  long  pikes,  staves,  and  musical,  or 
rather  wimusical,  instruments  ;  this  line  being  varied  by 
the  huge  forms  of  three  elephants,  with  their  "  mahouts," 
who  took  up  position,  one  in  the  centre  and  one  on  each 
flank,  to  mark  the  game. 

The  rather  long  interval  of  waiting  reminded  Hector 
somewhat  of  the  covert-side  at  home,  except  for  the 
wildness  of  the  scene ;  but  the  moment  the  order  was 
given  for  the  advance  of  the  beaters,  the  similarity  was 
dispelled.  Such  a  dinning  hulla-balloo  as  then  rent  the 
air  was  enough  to  awaken  the  dead,  the  wild  shouts  of  the 
natives  being  accompanied  by  the  hollow  drumming  on 
the  "  tom-tom "  and  the  deeper  tones  of  the  big 
"  doobla."  If  any  porcine  family  were  esconced  in  the 
jungle,  as  was  nearly  certain  to  be  the  case,  that  fiendish 
row  would  very  soon  set  them  moving.  Presently  a 
winding  blast  on  the  conch  announced  the  fact — a  pre- 
concerted signal  that  the  quarry  was  afoot — and  sure 
enough  the  rustling  and  waving  of  the  tall  yellow  grass, 
and  the  deep,  spasmodic,  smothered  grunts,  responded 
to  by  excited  yells  of  "Soar! — soar  ! — soor  jata  hai3 
sahib  ! " '  indicated  that  a  sounder  had  been  reared.  Yes, 
there  they  were,  rushing  through  the  jungle  in  front  of 
the  beaters,  to  be  heard  plainly  enough,  but  as  yet 
invisible  in  the  thick  covert. 

1  The  pig  !  the  pig  ! — there  go  the  pigs,  sir ! 
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"  We're  in  for  a  burst  now  !  "  whispered  Tommy,  with 
a  beaming  face,  and  giving  a  last  look  to  his  girths  and 
leathers. 

The  moment  was  one  of  thrilling  excitement;  and, 
though  Hector  had  never  "  ridden  to  pig  "  before,  he  felt 
instinctively  all  the  keen  fascination  of  such  glorious 
sport. 

" 1  believe  they're  going  to  break  on  the  other  side/' 
he  murmured,  in  an  anxious  undertone.  "  By  George ! 
we  shall  be  out  of  it  if  we  don't  get  round." 

"  Not  at  all — wait  for  Moberley,"  returned  Tommy, 
in  a  cautious  whisper;  "we  shall  hear'  him  fast 
enough." 

The  Assistant-Commissioner  did  not  emulate  the 
Deccan  school  to  the  extent  of  bugle  calls,  but  as 
Master  of  the  Hunt,  the  signals  to  mount  and  ride  were 
to  be  taken  from  his  view-holloa. 

The  grunting  of  the  sounder  now  grew  more  and  more 
indistinct,  and  was  finally  lost  in  the  approaching  din 
of  the  beaters,  and  still  Hector  and  Eawson  listened  in 
vain  for  the  longed-for  signal — but  it  came  not. 

"  What  the  deuce  can  it  mean  ? "  muttered  Hector, 
getting  impatient.     "  They  must  have  gone  away." 

"Blessed  if  I  know,"  replied  Tommy,  equally 
puzzled,  and  they  looked  blankly  at  each  other  for  a 
moment. 

"  Well,  let's  make  a  move,  anyhow,"  said  Hector. 

"No,  no,  hooJiham  kubbadar,  my  boy — never  disobey 
orders.     Hs-sh  !  silence  in  the  pig-market !  " 

Tommy  Bawson  was  too  old  a  sportsman  to  make  a 
mistake,  and  knew  better  than  to  stir  from  his  post 
without  the  word. 

The  solution  of  their  non-appearance  in  the  open  was 
that  the  cunning  sounder  had  slipped  away  down  a  deep 
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narrow  ravine  at  the  farther  corner  of  the  jungle,  and 
had  immediately  taken  refuge  in  a  neighbouring  sugar 
khet,  the  only  unlucky  point  at  which  they  could  possibly 
have  broken  without  giving  a  run,  and  an  unaccountable 
oversight  on  the  part  of  the  Master  in  not  having 
stationed  some  natives  there  to  head  them  back.  How- 
ever, there  was  no  help  for  it  now. 

Heffernan  and  Jack  Overton,  who  were  posted  near, 
had  spied  the  retreating  pig,  and  held  up  their  helmets 
as  high  as  they  could  on  their  spears  j  but  Moberley,  who 
saw  the  signs,  knew  what  had  happened,  and  waited  for 
better  luck,  resolving  to  beat  the  khet  afterwards,  and 
abusing  himself  roundly  for  his  faulty  tactics. 

But  the  grass  jungle  was  not  half  done  with  yet,  and 
the  "  kkubber,"  or  intelligence,  from  the  native  skikar- 
rees,  had  been  to  the  effect  that  it  was  literally  alive  with 
pig.  And  so  it  seemed,  for,  after  a  few  more  discordant 
minutes  of  "  tom-tom  "-ing,  and  "  wah-wah  "-nig,  &c, 
the  welcome  "  wooral-wurral "  of  the  conch  denoted 
more  game  on  the  move,  and  this  time  the  reverse-flank 
elephant  and  beaters  hurried  forward  on  the  left,  and 
turned  the  fresh  sounder  in  the  right  direction,  thus  pre- 
venting any  more  sneaking  away. 

How  their  hearts  thumped  against  their  kalkee  coats 
as  the  sportsmen  heard  the  discomfited  porkers  nearing 
the  edge  of  the  jungle  !  Nearer  and  nearer  they  came — 
would  they  never  break  !  The  suspense  was  almost  painful, 
though  not  prolonged,  for  the  next  minute  a  solitary  pig 
appeared  on  the  border.  Almost  directly  afterwards  the 
whole  sounder,  of  ten  or  a  dozen,  emerged  into  the  open, 
and  scampered  across  the  plain,  an  old  grey  boar,  as  big 
as  a  half-grown  bison,  bringing  up  the  rear. 

The  mighty  patriarch  paused  for  a  moment  after  break- 
ing cover,  and  listened  with  his  head   slightly   on  one 
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side,  while  his  little  wicked  eyes  twinkled  and  flashed 
with  anger;  then,  with  a  contemptuous  grunt,  as  if  to 
say  "  Catch  me  if  you  can  !  "  oft'  he  went,  lumbering  and 
grumbling*  along  after  his  family. 

Gone  away  !  Moberley  now  gives  the  first  signal  to  his 
spears  to  mount,  when  every  man,  on  the  alert,  springs 
with  alacrity  into  the  saddle,  and  tightens  himself  in 
his  seat  for  the  coming  struggle. 

The  plain  around  seems  good  riding  enough  at  a  glance  : 
but,  as  they  all  well  know,  there  are  many  treacherous 
quicksands,  bandicoot  holes,  and  awkward  chasms,  lying 
hidden  beyond,  in  that  level-looking  surface — calculated 
to  give  a  nasty  "  spill  "  at  any  moment.  But  what  care 
they  with  the  pig  in  front,  and  good  nags  underneath 
them  ! 

"  For-rard  !  "  Again  the  Master's  voice  is  heard,  and 
away  the  impetuous  horsemen  rush  in  the  wild  race  for 
the  spear.  Those  maddening  moments,  once  felt,  are 
never  to  be  forgotten.  Fiercely  the  heated  blood  courses 
through  the  veins,  as  .each  rider  urges  his  steed  in  his 
headlong  career,  heedless  of  the  rough  stones,  rocks, 
cactus,  and  prickly  pear  which  beset  his  path — no  thought 
of  his  wretched  horse's  legs — no  thought  of  anything 
save  the  one  great  prize,  the  first  spear ! 

The  sounder  have  ^been  allowed  over  a  quarter  of  a 
mile's  start,  and  are  making  straight  for  the  nearest 
jungle,  a  tamarisk  thicket-  looming  in  the  distance.  But 
long  before  they  can  reach  it  the  light  cavalry  will  be 
amongst  them,  and  scatter  them  to  the  four  quarters  of 
the  wind. 

Onward  the  hunters  speed  past  clumps  of  palms  and 
sandy  hillocks,  bounding  over  small  ravines  and  low 
acacia  bushes,  dropping  into  dry  nullahs,  and  clambering 
up  the  opposite  banks  with  a  wild  shout,  and  random 
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hustle — onward  they  thunder  in  the  wake  of  the  flyino- 
quarry ! 

Every  man's  eye  is  on  the  huge  grey  boar,  conspicuous 
from  the  rest  of  the  sounder  by  his  size,  and  each  man 
in  his  heart  singles  him  out  as  his  own  particular  prey — 
well  worthy  of  his  steel. 

Slowly  and  surely  the  riders  gain  on  the  now  flagging 
.  herd,  but  in  that  frantic  skuny  the  line  of  horsemen  has 
lengthened  out,  and  the  speedier  ones  have  forced  them- 
selves to  the  front,  two  or   three   falls    having  already 
occurred. 

Heffernan,  on  a  slashing  black  Waler,8  has  the  foremost 
place  at  present,  from  sheer  length  of  his  horse's  stride,  but 
close  at  that  animal's  quarters  hangs  Tommy  on  his  high- 
blooded  screw.  A  formidable  ravine,  which  the  powerful 
Australian  took  in  a  flying  leap,  and  Tommy  scrambled 
over  somehow  (as  he  alone  could  have  done),  had 
checked  the  others  for  a  few  seconds,  but  they  are  now 
coming  up  helter  skelter,  and  quickly  recovering  lost 
ground.  Hand  over  hand  the  leaders  draw  up  to  the 
sounder,  which  now  separate  in  frantic  terror  at  the 
pounding  hoofs  and  stentorian  shouts  behind  them 
and  each  pig  takes  a  line  of  its  own.  More  than  one 
fair-sized  tusker  may  be  seen  in  the  wild  herd,  but 
Heffernan  and  Rawson  disdain  all  but  the  great  patriarch, 
whom  they  detach  from  the  rest,  and  ride  for  in  grim 
earnest. 

And  now  comes  the  tug  of  war  ! 

Hector  and  Jack  Overton — the  pairs  being  thus 
changed  from  the  start — race  knee  to  knee,  and  select 
another  boar,  whilst  the  remaining  couple  single  out  a 
third,  and  the  three  separate  groups,  independent  of  each 

2  An  Australian  bred  horse. 
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other,  gallop  and  double,  scramble,  and  rush  along  the 
plain  in  the  thrilling  chase  ;  but  it  will  be  a  good  deal 
more  than  they  can  manage  to  bring  each  tusker  to 
book. 

Heffernan  and  Tommy  Rawson  now  begin  to  hard 
press  their  quarry,  and  as  they  presently  observe  the  noble 
old  jungle-king  swaying  from  side  to  side,  with  heaving 
flanks  all  flecked  with  foam,  they  think  he  is  about  done 
up,  and  must  soon  succumb  to  their  blades,  so  increase 
their  efforts  to  snatch  the  much-coveted  honour.  But 
at  this  moment  the  boar  makes  a  sharp  double,  when 
they  are  almost  upon  him,  and,  throwing  them  off 
his  line  for  a  second  or  two,  scuttles  along  in  the  new 
direction,  and  suddenly  disappears — having  dropped- 
sheer  eighteen  feet  into  an  utterly  impracticable  nullah 
close  by  ! 

This  tremendous  obstacle  baffles  even  the  intrepid 
Tommy  for  the  time ;  but  he  and  Hefferuan  can  see  the 
cunning  old  rascal,  apparently  none  the  worse  for  his 
drop,  shuffling  along  the  dry  bed  of  the  watercourse  as 
they  keep  pace  above  him  on  the  edge,  and  search  in 
vain  for  some  rideable  spot  by  which  to  descend  and 
renew  the  chase. 

Meanwhile,  Moberley  and  Tiny  Gore  have  ignominously 
lost  their  pig,  though  Hector  and  his  competitor  were 
more  fortunate,  and  have  just  made  the  first  boar  of  the 
hunt  bite  the  dust ;  albeit  Jack  Overton's  skill  and 
jungle-craft  deprived  our  young  friend  of  the  spear. 

Now,  however,  the  whole  party  make  common  cause 
against  the  hoary  patriarch,  and  all  are  thirsting  for  his 
blood  as  they  trot  beside  the  nullah,  and  with  diffi- 
culty watch  him  skulking  along  beneath  them.  But 
Moberley,  determined  to  dislodge  him,  signals  for  some 
beaters  to  hurry  up,  and  these,  on  reaching  the  spot, 
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immediately  scramble  down  into  the  deep  river-bed. 
They  then  advance  along  the  bottom  at  the  "double," 
and  renew  their  unearthly*  noises  with  a  view  to  forcing 
the  pig  from  his  position. 

Further  on,  the  watercourse  becomes  shallower,  and 
the  sides  a  little  less  precipitous,  when  the  old  tusker, 
not  liking  the  noise  behind  him,  and  feeling  more  in- 
secure in  his  retreat  as  he  progresses,  clambers  up  the 
opposite  bank  to  that  on  which  the  horsemen  are 
stationed.  On  reaching  the  top,  he  halts  for  a  moment 
or  two,  as  much  as  to  challenge  them  to  come  on,  and 
then,  with  a  defiant  "  whoof,"  flourishes  his  little  straight 
tail,  and  scampers  off  across  the  maidan  as  if  the  devil 
were  after  him — which,  indeed,  he  was,  in  the  roused 
spirit  of  each  individual  sportsman.  The  boar's  sagacity 
doubtless  prompted  him  to  stand  at  bay  on  the  verge 
of  the  deep  watercourse,  but  thinking,  perhaps,  it  was 
impossible  for  horses  to  cross  at  that  point,  he  did  not 
consider  it  worth  while  to  wait  for  them. 

It  is  a  case  now  of  sauve  qui  pent  with  the  pig-stickers, 
and  without  a  thought  of  how  they  are  going  to  get  out 
again,  down  they  drop,  pell-mell,  into  the  nullah,  when 
Tiny  Gore's  horse,  a  wiry  caster,3  pitches  on  his  nose 
and  knees,  and  hurls  Tiny  into  a  convenient  clump  of 
prickly  pear,  while  each  rider  of  the  party  has  a  more 
or  less  narrow  escape.  But  no  one  has  time  to  laugh 
or  cry,  and  as  no  bones  are  broken— only  the  poor 
caster's  knees — on  they  rush,  and  charge  the  frowning 
bank  on  the  other  side,  as  if  they  had  been  mounted  on 
so  many  cats  adapted  to  scaling  the  perpendicular. 

Few,  however,  reach  the  brow ;  only  Hector,  on  his 
active   little   Arab,    by   the   merest   fluke,    and   Tommy 

3  A  horse  disqualified  for  the  Cavalry  or  Artillery,  and  generally 
disposed  of  at  a  Government  sale  when  the  re-mounts  are  provided. 
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Rawson,  who  appears  somehow  to  carry  his  screw  up 
between  his  legs,  instead  of  the  screw  carrying  him. 
"  Melbourne/'  HefFernan's  Waler,  falls  heavily  back 
with  his  rider,  and  they  lie,  for  a  few  seconds,  a  mixed 
heap  at  the  bottom  of  the  nullah,  while  the  rest,  after 
futile  attempts  to  follow  the  leaders,  give  it  up,  and 
gallop  along  the  bed  to  search  for  some  practicable  place 
of  egress. 

This,  of  course,  gives  Hector  and  Tommy  a  tremendous 
start  of  the  field,  and  as  they  mount  the  bank  they  find 
the  old  boar  has  also  a  good  start  of  them. 

Now  for  a  set-to  — a  regular  neck  and  neck  race  ! 

Hector  is  delirious  with  excitement,  and  taking  "Agra  " 
(his  Arab)  well  by  the  head,  grips  him  as  in  a  vice  between 
his  knees,  while  both  he  and  Tommy  shout  and  yell  like 
two  escaped  lunatics. 

In  point  of  speed  the  horses  are  well  matched  for  a 
short  distance,  but  presently  the  Arab's  superior  powers 
of  endurance  begin  to  tell,  and,  in  spite  of  Tommy's 
splendid  j  ockeyship,  Hector  finds,  to  his  delight,  that 
Agra  is  slowly  forging  ahead.  Every  stride  brings  them 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  bristling  boar  in  front,  and 
now  they  see  the  savage  monster  champing  his  tusks 
ominously,  while  his  small,  lurid  eyes  are  thrown  back  at 
his  pursuers. 

Never,  as  lozg  as  he  lived,  would  Hector  forget  that 
intoxicating  gallop,  and  his  heart  beats  exultingly  as  he 
fancies  the  triumph  of  first  spear  safe  within  his  grasp. 
But  he  had  much  yet  to  learn  in  the  art  of  pig- sticking, 
and  forgot  that  there's  sometimes  many  a  slip  'twixt  the 
pig  and  the  stick  before  the  spear  is  won. 

He  is  now  nearly  level  with  the  boar,  and,  stooping 
over  the  right  stirrup,  is  about  to  deliver  his  thrust, 
when,  like  lightning,  the  active  animal  doubles  round, 
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and  lets  in  Tommy,  who  is  close  up  behind.  Thus  foiled 
at  the  critical  moment,  Hector  dexterously  turns  his 
horse  in  the  new  direction,  and  bides  his  time.  He 
sees  his  companion  is  no  whit  more  successful,  for  the 
wily  boar  twists  sharply  from  his  line  in  the  same  way, 
and  still  remains  scatheless. 

The  struggle  now  resembles  a  hard-run  course,  the  hog 
doubling  from  one  to  the  other  of  his  pursuers  like  a  hare 
before  greyhounds,  and  neither  can  score  that  one  impor- 
tant point.  But  the  noble  veteran  is  becoming  more  and 
more  distressed,  and  staggers  like  a  drunken  man,  while 
the  horses,  as  excited  as  their  riders,  dodge  about  after 
him  as  though  they  were  a  couple  of  trained  dogs. 

Now  for  it,  Hector — at  last  !  The  boar  favours  him 
slightly  for  a  moment,  but  no  — the  young  sportsman  fails 
to  take  advantage  of  it,  though  directly  afterwards  the 
grim  quarry,  scorning  further  flight,  wheels  suddenly 
round  and  charges  our  hero,  who  holds  his  horse  well  in 
hand,  and  receives  the  fierce  brute  with  a  dexterous  lungfe, 
which  just  pierces  his  brawny  neck.  A  shrill  (t  who- 
hoop  "  announces  his  triumph  as  the  blood  spurts  out;  for 
though  the  wound  is  only  a  slight  one,  it  is  sufficient  to 
earn  the  honour,  and  Tommy  magnanimously  responds 
with  a  congratulatory  "  Bravo  ! "  as  Hector  plunges 
forward  and  withdraws  his  spear. 

The  foaming  pig  now  stands  at  bay,  with  every  bristle 
erect ;  but  after  a  momentary  pause  he  pulls  himself  toge- 
ther and,  with  an  angry  roar,  charges  full  tilt  at  Rawson. 
Tommy  takes  it  very  coolly,  and  lets  his  furious  assailant 
have  it  full  in  his  deep  chest,  when  he  falls  over  on  to  his 
back,  but  recovers  himself  in  an  instant,  and  before 
Tommy  can  pull  out  his  blade,  savagely  seizes  the  shaft 
in  his  powerful  jaws,  which,  with  the  wrench  and  the  bite, 
snaps  off  short. 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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"  Confound  the  rotten  thing  ! "  cries  Rawson,  throwing 
aside  the  balance  of  his  weapon  in  disgust,  as  he  spurs  his 
horse  out  of  the  way  of  a  second  charge,  and  only  just  in 
time,  for  the  blood-stained  foam  splashes  his  boot  and 
stirrup  as 

"  The  hunted  hoar, 
Whose  frothy  mouth,  bepainted  all  with  red, 
Like  milk  and  blood  being  mingled  both  together," 

rushes  blindly  at  him.  Without  a  moment's  pause  the 
enraged  animal  makes  another  dash  at  Hector,  who  this 
time  misses  his  spear,  and  the  steel  head  glances  harm- 
lessly off  the  hog's  thick  skull,  the  nimble  Agra  only 
escaping  a  ripping  from  those  terrible  tushes  by  bound- 
ing high  over  the  ugly  customer  as  he  passes. 

At  this  juncture  the  rest  of  the  field  appear,  with  the 
exception  of  Heffernan,  who  is  still  at  the  bottom  of  the 
nullah,  dazed  and  faint  from  his  fall,  with  Melbourne 
standing  trembling  beside  him. 

The  brave  old  boar  is  now  bleeding  (literally)  like  a 
pig,  but  is  still  game  to  the  backbone.  The  moment  he 
observes  fresh  adversaries  approaching,  and  just  as  Hector 
is  riding  for  a  third  attack,  he  charges  straight  at  Tiny, 
who  is  foremost,  and  knocking  the  luckless  caster's  legs 
from  beneath  him,  lays  open  a  cannon  bone  with  an  ugly 
gash,  and  brings  horse  and  rider  to  earth — their  third 
spill  that  morning  ! 

For  a  moment  Tiny's  position  is  not  an  enviable  one ; 
but  Hector,  who  is  close  behind  the  maddened  boar  and 
sees  the  danger,  now  gallops  up  and  sends  home  a  telling 
thrust  just  below  the  shoulder-blade,  which  transfixes  the 
heart,  and  rolls  the  plucky  tusker  over  in  his  death  agony. 

Thus,  without  a  wail  or  groan,  the  mighty  hero  of  the 
jungle  yields  up  his  life — as  gallant  a  boar  as  ever  blade 
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was  fleshed  in,  thirty-five  inclies  at  the  shoulder,  as  they 
measured  him,  with  a  pair  of  tushes  (Hector's  perquisites) 
eight  and  a  half  inches  long. 

Our  young  friend  was  heartily  congratulated  on  his 
success,  especially  since  he  was  pitted  against  a  dashing 
horseman  like  Tommy  Rawson,  and  he  had  well  deserved 
the  spear  by  straight  and  fearless  riding — the  only  pos- 
sible chance  a  man  has  in  such  a  sport  as  pig-sticking. 

After  a  pull  at  the  pocket-pistol,  the  next  move  was  to 
look  after  the  prostrate  Heffernan — forgotten  for  the 
moment  in  that  thrilling  struggle — whom  they  found 
sufficiently  recovered  to  remount  his  horse  and  accom- 
pany them  to  the  next  beat,  the  sugar  khet.  Up  to  the 
edge  of  this  the  "  pugs  "  of  the  first  sounder  were  easily 
seen,  indicating  where  they  had  entered ;  but  a  glance 
round  showed  no  signs  of  an  exeunt,  ergo  they  were 
there  still,  and  only  waited  to  be  ousted.  Without 
delay,  therefore,  this  was  effected,  and  then  recommenced 
all  that  wild  tumult  of  excitement,  the  more  pleasurable 
after  a  slight  lull. 

However,  as  one  hog-hunt  is  necessarily  much  like 
another/  it  is  enough  to  say  that  they  killed  three  more 
pigs  that  morning,  and  returned  to  camp  in  time  for  a 
late  "  tiffin/'  or  luncheon,  with  appetites  such  as  only 
Hygeia  and  Diana  combined  can  vouchsafe  to  mortal 
man. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 


"  Rising  above  the  silent  wood, 
Night's  regent  pour'd  a  silver  flood, 
And  bright  her  glitt'ring  spangles  fell 
On  many  a  sleeping  floweret's  bell." 

Holford. 

"  By  yonder  blessed  moon  I  swear." 

Shakspeare. 

For  two  or  three  days  after  his  orushing  fall  Heffernan 
was  so  stiff  and  sore  he  could  scarcely  get  up  into  the 
saddle,  nor  did  Tiny  Gore  readily  recover  from  the 
effects  of  the  cruel  prickly  pear  ;  but  the  programme  of 
sport  gave  them  little  time  to  think  of  their  wounds. 
Pig-sticking  was  generally  the  order  of  the  day,  varied 
by  an  occasional  stalk  after  black  buck  and  sambur,  or 
a  little  shooting  in  the  neighbouring  jungles,  which 
harboured  burra  singha,  cheetal,  and  other  kinds  of  deer, 
in  addition  to  a  variety  of  smaller  game,  both  furred  and 
feathered. 

The  weather  became  perceptibly  hotter  in  camp  each 
day  that  passed,  and  gave  evidence  that  the  grilling 
summer  was  at  hand.  It  was  cool  enough  in  the  shade  of 
the  majestic  peepul- trees,  but  on  the  unsheltered  plains 
the  meridian  sun  already  asserted  its  scorching  power, 
and  made  it  warm  work  for  the  sportsmen. 
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The  ladies  naturally  found  it  rather  dull  in  camp,  since 
they  could  not  participate  in  the  pleasures  of  the  chase, 
and  always  looked  forward  to  the  evenings  after  dinner, 
when  the  party  were  seated  cosily  round  a  log  fire  out- 
side the  mess-tent,  and  sang  songs,  told  stories,  or  went 
over  their  day's  adventures.  Little  Gwennie,  who  missed 
this  part  of  the  entertainment  by  going  to  roost  long 
beforehand,  would  have  felt  quite  lost  without  the  com- 
panionship of  her  old  playmate  Joe,  albeit  that  impor- 
tant personage  was  ever  busy,  either  burnishing  accoutre- 
ments or  grooming  horses,  during  which  Gwennie  would 
stand  by  and  watch  his  movements,  and  cheer  him  with 
her  lively  prattle. 

One  drowsy  afternoon,  Joe,  having  finished  his  duties 
for  the  time  being,  lounged  down  by  the  fallen  trunk  of 
a  tree,  and  settled  himself  for  a  quiet  pipe  after  his  exer- 
tions. As  he  puffed  away  slowly  and  lazily  at  the  black 
"  cutty,"  he  indulged  in  a  dreamy  reverie,  that  took  him 
back  to  the  days  when  he  was  a  lad  at  home — to  the  old 
times  when  he  lived  with  his  mother  in  the  little  cottage 
which  lay  nestled  amid  the  hop-gardens  of  Kent.  Then 
he  thought  of  a  pretty,  blue-eyed  child — alas !  so  like 
that  blessed  little  'un — the  pet  and  companion  of  his 
youth;  a  sweet,  merry  little  darling,  who  hovered  around 
his  boyhood  like  a  bright  ray  of  sunshine,  and  whom  he 
loved  as  his  own  sister. 

Afterwards,  the  close-trimmed,  jovial  face  of  the  re- 
cruiting sergeant  flashed  across  his  memory — that  wily 
tempter  who  lured  him  from  his  home,  when  he  took  the 
"  fatal  shilling/5  and  followed  the  example  of  his  old 
friend  and  comrade,  the  "  Captin,"  by  joining  service 
with  the  defenders  of  his  country. 

Thus  he  pondered  as  he  lay  back  against  the  fallen 
tree  in  the  cool  shade,   and  listened,  to  the  humming  of 
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the  insects  around  his  head,  which  were  becoming  trou- 
blesome with  the  returning  warmth.  He  gazed  listlessly 
through  the  labyrinth'  of  thick  trunks  out  on  to  the  sandy 
plains  beyond,  besprinkled  now  with  bright  green  patches 
of  vegetation  and  basking  genially  in  the  heat  of  the 
afternoon  sun,  but  very  soon  to  be  burnt  up  under  its 
pitiless  focus  ;  and  as  he  gazed  his  eyes  gradually  closed, 
so  that  long  before  the  pipe  was  finished,  Joe  was  fast 
asleep. 

^  SfN  5jC  ^fC  ^C  SfC 

"Boo— oh!" 

The  snoring  giant  sprang  promptly  to  "attention/' 
his  great  long  body  suddenly  rearing  itself  aloft  like  the 
ascent  of  a  rocket. 

That  "  boo — oh/'  breaking  in  on  his  dreams,  so  nearly 
resembled  the  Sergeant-Major's  word  of  command  that 
he  thought  he  must  be  on  parade  and  have  fallen  asleep 
in  the  ranks. 

"  Did  I  frighten  you,  Joe  ?  " 

"  You  little  rogue,  Miss  Gwennie,"  said  he,  standing  at 
ease  when  he  saw  who  it  was ;  "  I  was  just  a  havm'  a  nice 
snooze." 

"  You  were  just  having  a  nice  snore,  you  mean/'  replied 
Gwennie,  laughing. 

"  Was  I  snorin'  ?     Well,  I  was  a  dream  in  '." 

"  And  who  were  you  dreaming  about,  Joe  ?  " 

Gwennie  jumped  on  to  the  prostrate  tree  and  began 
balancing  herself  on  the  rounded  foothold  while  she  talked 
to  him. 

"  I  think  I  was  a  dreamin'  about  you,  my  little  'un. 
Take  care,  you'll  fall." 

"  No,  I  shan't.  What  were  you  dreaming  about  me,  I 
should  like  toknow  ?  " 
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Here  she  changed  her  Blondin-like  tactics  to  a  sitting 
posture. 

"  Well,  it  was  about  you,  and  yet  it  wasn't,  ye  under- 
stand. I  was  a  niixin'  of  you  up  like  with  another  little 
girl — that  other  little  'un  what  you've  heard  me  speak  on 
afore  now — " 

"  I  know ;  you  mean  little  Bessie/' 

"  Yes,  little  Bessie  Farlane — as  was,  at  least.  Bless 
my  buttons !  how  you  do  remind  me  of  her,  Miss 
Gwennie." 

"  So  you've  said  lots  of  times,  Joe,"  replied  the  child,  in 
a  slight  tone  of  pique,  showing  already  the  woman-like 
nature  in  its  infancy,  ' '  and  I  believe  that's  the  only  reason 
you  love  me." 

"  Oh,  begorra  !  don't  say  sich  a  thing  as  that,  Miss 
Gwennie,  don't;  sure-?i  there  ain't  any  harm  in  my  telling 
you  you're  like  her,  poor  little  mite." 

"  Of  course  not.  I  was  only  in  fun,  Joe.  Sit  down 
here  and  smoke  your  pipe  while  we  talk.    I  don't  mind  it." 

The  giant  complied  with  the  invitation,  and  soon  had 
the  neglected  cutty  under  weigh  again. 

"  And  she's  dead,  Joe  ?     How  long  ago  is  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  a  many  years  afore  you  was  born,  Miss  Gwennie. 
Poor  little  dear  !  she  was  runned  over  by  a  steam  ingin, 
ye  know,  and  crushed  to  bits,  about  a  year  after  I  listed." 

*  Oh,  how  dreadful,  Joe ;  and  you  were  so  fond  of 
her?" 

"Ah,  that  I  was,"  replied  the  soldier,  with  a  deep  sigh. 
"  She  was  a  little  angel  on  earth,  she  was ;  and  now  she's 
gone  up  above  along  with  them  others  in  heaven,  bless 
her ! " 

Joe  stared  earnestly  in  front  of  him  while  he  spoke,  as  if 
trying  to  take  up  some  very  distant  point  to  march  upon. 
Presently   he   seemed  to  have  lost  it,    and,  with  one  or 
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two  spasmodic  blinks,  changed  front,  again  to  Gwennie's 
direction. 

"  Bnt  there  !  it's  no  use  talking  any  more  about  it/' 
said  he ;  i(  such  a  time  ago  as  that  is  too.  She's  a  deal 
happier  than  we  are,  I'll  be  bound  " 

"  Of  course  she  is,  Joe.  And  you  sometimes  think  I'm 
like  her/' 

"  Not  sometimes,  my  little  'un — always ;  the  same 
pretty  ways,  the  same  blue-lookin'  eyes,  and  everythink. 
She  was  a  sweet  little  darlint,  and  so  are  you." 

"  And  you  love  me  because  I'm  me,  don't  you,  Joe  ? 
not  because  I  make  you  think  of  her." 

"  That  don't  need  no  explaining  little  Missie  ;  ye  know 
I  do." 

"  Dear  old  Joe  !  "  exclaimed  the  child,  throwing  her 
arms  round  the  giant's  neck  and  giving  him  a  good  hug. 
At  this  moment  their  conversation  was  interrupted 
from  different  quarters ;  by  Georgie  calling  to  her  little 
daughter  from  one  side  of  the  camp,  and  the  sound  of 
the  returning  sportsmen  in  the  direction  of  the  horse- 
lines.  Gwennie,  with  her  pretty  tresses  floating  in  the 
air  as  she  ran,  immediately  bounded  off  like  a  little  fawn 
in  answer  to  her  mother's  summons ;  while  Joe  shambled 
away  in  the  opposite  direction,  at  his  elephantine  trot,  to 
attend  on  the  officers. 

Half  the  ten  days'  leave  had  now  expired,  and  although 
as  yet  Hector  had  made  no  positive  sign,  Georgie  felt 
sure  that  more  than  once  he  had  been  very,  very  near  the 
point.  Meanwhile  Heffernan's  eagle  eye  continued  to  watch 
them  narrowly,  like  the  dark  glare  of  Mephistopheles  on 
Faust  and  Marguerite.  A  thorough  sportsman  in  the 
field,  with  his  heart  and  soul  in  the  pursuit,  what  a 
different  being  Hector's  friend  became  during  the  quiet 
evenings  in  camp  ! — at  once   merging  the  character    of 
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the  jovial  hunter  in  that  of  the  crafty,  unscrupulous  in- 
triguer when  those  two  whom  he  had  plotted  and  schemed 
so  carefully  to  bring  together  were  under  his  immediate 
observation. 

Although  Georgie  no  longer  considered  herself  a  victim 
exactly,  inasmuch  as  by  conforming  to  her  enemy's  in- 
structions she  was  now  merely  following  the  bent  of  her 
own  inclinations,  yet  there  was  an  insupportable  feeling 
of  subservience  to  his  power,  which  the  man's  very 
presence  engendered — a  hateful  sensation  of  dependence 
on  his  clemency  and  forbearance,  coupled  with  the  bitter 
reflection  that  her  good  name  was  ever  at  his  mercy. 
All  this  made  her  long  the  more  for  the  affair  with  Hector 
Grayle  to  be  definitely  arranged,  since  she  anticipated 
that  an  engagement  and  subsequent  marriage  with  Heffer- 
nan's  future  brother-in-law  would  free  her  from  the 
chance  of  further  persecution. 

The  poor  old  major's  sorrowful  face  and  mildly  re- 
proachful looks  now  and  again  smote  her  as  Georgie 
recalled  their  last  painful  interview ;  nevertheless  she  felt 
blameless  of  any  wanton  cruelty,  since  she  had  but  acted, 
so  to  speak,  as  an  unwilling  agent. 

The  nights  in  camp  about  this  time  were  singularly 
beautiful,  with  such  brilliant  moonlight  as  is  only  to  be 
seen  in  the  tropics.  After  dinner,  when  conversation  and 
songs  were  exhausted,  and  the  fatigued  sportsmen  either 
dropped  off  to  sleep  in  their  easy  chairs,  or  one  by  one 
sought  their  welcome  couches,  a  peaceful  calm  prevailed 
in  the  quiet  encampment. 

Although  it  was  nearly  as  light  as  day  in  the  open 
country  around,  amid  that  dusky  tope  of  trees  the  tents 
loomed  indistinct  and  grey-black  in  the  partial  obscurity, 
the  deep  shadows  being  here  and  there  relieved  by  a  few 
glinting  moonbeams  which  forced  their  way  through  the 
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dense  foliage  overhead.  But  as  the  uncertain  rays  made 
the  darkness  within  the  depths  of  the  peepul  grove  more 
apparent,  so  the  various  subdued  noises,  which  now  and 
again  disturbed  the  solemn  stillness  of  the  night,  made 
the  silence  seem  more  profound.  The  distant  tom-tom  in 
the  village  and  the  intermittent  tinkle-tinkle  of  the  cattle- 
bell,  varied  by  the  drawling  bark  of  the  pariah  and  the 
occasional  snort  from  the  picketed  horses,  were  more  or 
less  dreamy  sounds  at  that  late  hour ;  but  at  intervals  when 
the  sudden  and  discordant  chorus  of  jackals  burst  out 
close  by  and  made  night  hideous  for  the  time,  the 
weary  sleeper  started  and  muttered  in  his  dreams,  as  if 
invoking  a  curse  on  those  weird  disturbers  of  his  rest. 

On  such  a  night,  about  a  week  after  the  arrival  of  the 
officers  in  camp,  Hector  and  Georgie  wandered  away 
together  from  the  circle  round  the  fire,  and  rambled  far 
from  the  grove  out  into  the  silvery  moonlight. 

In  their  earnest  conversation  they  took  no  heed  how 
the  minutes  flew  by,  and  it  was  late  ere  they  thought  of 
retracing  their  steps.  When  they  did  so,  and  reached 
the  camp  fire,  which  had  now  degenerated  into  a  few 
smouldering  logs  and  white  ashes,  they  found  that  every- 
body had  retired  except  one,  and  he  was  reclining  fast 
asleep  in  an  easy  chair. 

After  a  few  whispered  sentences  beside  the  expiring 
embers,  Hector  inquired, — 

"  Then  we  perfectly  understand  one  another,  Georgie?" 

"  Perfectly,"  she  murmured,  looking  fondly  up  into 
his  face. 

"  One  more— good  night  !  " 

'He  leant  down  as  he  spoke,  and  their  lips  met ;  they 
cooed  a  soft  blessing  to  each  other,  and  Georgie  then 
repaired  to  her  tent. 

Directly  she  entered  it,  the  poor  little  woman  sank  on 
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her  knees  beside  her  bed  and  sobbed  almost  hysterically — 
partly  from  nervous  joy,  and  partly  in  grateful  relief  from 
the  acute  tension  of  her  feelings  during  the  last  few  weeks. 
It  had  indeed  been  a  painfully  anxious  time  for  her,  and 
now  that  all  was  arranged,  and  they  had  plighted  their 
troth  at  last,  she  prayed  earnestly  that  God  would  help 
her  to  be  a  good  loving  wife,  and  worthy  of  the  noble  boy 
who  had  sworn  to  protect  her. 

A  long-drawn  sigh  and  a  stifled  yawn  greeted  Hector 
as  he  turned  towards  the  sleeper  in  the  chair  after  Georgie 
disappeared. 

"  I  say,  old  fellow,  it's  time  to  turn  in.  Get  up  !  " 
cried  he. 

"  Halloa  !  what's  the  matter  ?  fire  gone  out !  how  long 
have  I  been  snoozing  ?  M  Another  yawn. 

"  I'rn  sure  I  don't  know  ;  hours,  I  should  think — ain't 
you  cold  ?  " 

"  I  am  a  little,  o — 0 — oh  !  "  he  groaned,  drawing  his 
legs  stiffly  off  the  long  projecting  arms  of  the  cane-bot- 
tomed chair.    ' ' A-ah  !  both  my  feet  have  gone  to  sleep." 

"  Here,  I'll  give  you  a  haul.  Catch  hold — "  so  saying 
Hector  pulled  the  recumbent  figure  up  to  the  perpendicular. 

"  Thanks,  Hec,  old  man." 

11 1  say,  come  and  have  a  pipe  in  my  tent  before  you 
turn  in,  Albert ;  I  want  to  have  a  talk  to  you." 

""All  right,"  replied  Heffernan,  adding  carelessly, 
"  but  what  about  ?  it's  rather  late,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Xot  very — you  know  what  about  ?  " 

"  Eh  ?  d'you  mean  the  little  widow  ?  " 

"  I  mean  Mrs.  Vickers,  yes,"  rejoined  Hector,  not  quite 
liking  the  flippant  term  now  as  applied  to  his  future  wife. 

"  Exactly,  is  it  all  settled  then  ?  " 

Hector  nodded. 

"  My  dear  boy,  I  congratulate  you,"  exclaimed  Heffer- 
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nan,  shaking  Lira  cordially  by  the  hand  and  congratu- 
lating himself  at  the  same  time. 

As  if  he  didn't  know  that  it  was  all  settled !  As  if  he 
hadn't  lain  awake  in  that  chair  and  heard  in  the  still 
night  almost  every  word  they  spoke  while  stauding  close 
beside  him,  though  scarcely  more  than  the  softest  whis- 
pers were  exchanged  !  As  if  he  hadn't  watched  them 
stroll  away  from  the  camp,  and  peered  after  them  into  the 
bewildering  moonlight  as  far  as  his  eyes  could  follow, 
longing  to  hear  what  passed,  and  waiting  patiently  for  their 
return,  while  he  lounged  back  in  the  chair  for  a  fox's 
sleep  ! 

In  the  tent  afterwards  he  learnt — well,  nothing  new 
exactly — nothing  further  than  had  been  already  conveyed 
by  the  significant  nod — but  he  was  glad  to  hear  young 
Hector  speak  so  earnestly  about  his  new  love,  for  the 
latter  fairly  opened  his  heart  to  his  friend  as  he  would 
never  have  done  to  any  one  else ;  but  Heffernan,  with  his 
marvellously  clever  and  fascinating  ways,  had  already 
wormed  himself  into  his  confidence  on  the  subject. 

So  this  is  how  poor  Lizzie  Rolfe  was  left  out  in  the 
cold ;  and  this  is  how  hearts  by  the  score  are  broken  day 
after  day  !  Oftentimes  less  by  the  instability  of  man— 
which,  in  all  conscience,  is  bad  enough — than  by  the 
interference,  covert  or  confessed,  of  that  meddlesome 
Third  Party  ! 

"  Friendship  is  constant  in  all  other  things, 
Save  in  the  office  and  affairs  of  love  :" 

says  Claudio  ;  but  accepting  his  meaning  in  a  somewhat 
perverted  sense,  I  doubt  whether  the  friendship  (in  this 
case)  was  constant  in  any  one  thing  save  in  the  office  of 
go-between,  or  rather  come-between,  in  other  people's 
affairs  of  love. 
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"  'TVas  not  enough 
By  subtle  fraud  to  snatch  a  single  life  ; 
Puny  impiety  !  whole  hamlets'1  fell — 
One  murder  made  a  villain. ' 

Porteus. 

u  I  wish  you  fellows  could  get  an  extension,  say  of  three 
weeks  or  a  month,  and  come  with  me  into  the  Terai," 
observed  Moberley  next  morning  at  chota  hazree. 

u  I  wish  to  goodness  we  could,"  was  the  unanimous 
response. 

n  I'd  charter  some  elephants,  and  we'd  have  splendid 
sport  with  tiger,"  he  continued.  "  Happy  thought !  why 
shouldn't  you  apply  for  leave  ? — the  colonel  wouldn't  re- 
fuse— drill  season's  over  now,  and — ' 

"  I  don't  see  why  we  shouldn't,  I'm  sure,"  said  Tiny, 
adding,  in  an  undertone,  "  the  Rajah's  our  senior — get  him 
to  send  in  a  general  application." 

1 '  All  right,  I  will  ;  and  one  of  my  sowars  shall  gallop 
into  cantonments  with  it  directly." 

Heffernan  was  accordingly  deputed  to  write  the  required 
letter,  with  which  the  native  orderly  left  camp  about 
6.  30  a.m.  and  brought  back  the  following  reply  shortly 
after  sunset. 

1  Slightly  altered  from  the  original. 
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"  (Semi  official.) 

"  Orderly  Boom,  126th  Cameronians. 
"  Dear  Hefeernan, — The  Colonel  desires  me  to  tell  you 
that  he   will  grant  three  of  you  leave  for  a  month,  but 
cannot  spare  four  officers  from  the  regiment  just  now ; 
so  will  you  arrange  this  among  yourselves. 
"  Yours  truly, 

u  G.  Summers,  Lieut,  and  Adjt." 

One  of  them  would  have  to  return  then.  What  a  bore  ! 
Who  was  to  be  that  unlucky  one  ?  No  mention  was  made 
as  to  whether  captains  or  subalterns  were  most  required 
at  head-quarters,  so  Moberley  suggested  that  they  should 
draw  lots,  which  was  agreed  upon;  and,  to  Heffernau's 
inexpressible  disgust,  it  fell  to  him  to  personate  the  "  odd 
man  out."  However,  he  would  have  the  consolation 
of  escorting  the  ladies  back  to  Fyzabad ;  a  poor  substi- 
tute for  tiger-shooting,  it's  true,  thought  he,  but  such  is 
life.  He  little  anticipated  how  this  slight  incident  was  to 
indirectly  affect  him  hereafter. 

Hector,  in  his  new  position  of  the  affianced,  thought  he 
could  do  no  less  than  volunteer  to  change  places  with 
Heffernan;  but  Georgie,  with  judicious  tact,  would  not  hear 
of  such  a  thing,  which  Hector  in  his  heart  was  naturally 
very  thankful  for.  It  would  certainly  have  been  rather 
an  unnecessary  sacrifice,  even  for  an  engaged  man,  to  give 
up  such  a  chance  of  a  tiger  trip  to  the  Terai ;  more  espe- 
cially as  the  good-hearted  Moberley s,  now  aware  of  how 
matters  stood  between  Hector  and  Georgie,  and  taking  a 
great  interest  in  them,  had  pressed  the  latter  to  extend 
her  visit  indefinitely,  or  at  all  events  "  until  some  other 
arrangement  was  made,"  as  Mrs.  Moberley  whispered  to 
her  confidentially. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  the  tents  were  struck  at  Sandee- 
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pore,  when  the  Assistant -Commissioner's  wife  and  her 
guests  returned  with  Heffernan  to  the  station,  followed 
by  Joe  and  all  the  superfluous  members  of  the  retinue. 

Meanwhile  Moberley  had  arranged  to  shift  his  camp 
into  the  vicinity  of  a  small  "  gong  "  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Raptee,  about  twelve  miles  off,  where  he  had  ordered 
to  meet  him  eight  pad  elephants  and  three  "  muknas  "  for 
the  howdahs — mukna  being  the  native  term  foratuskless 
elephant,  generally  used  for  shikar  purposes,  and  by  far 
the  most  reliable  in  tiger-shooting. 

As  the  party  approached  the  new  camping-ground  the 
sun  had  sunk  below  the  horizon,  and  the  waning  light 
lent  an  additional  gloom  to  the  dark  Terai  which  stretched 
in  front  of  them  along  the  foot  of  the  hills. 

Being  now  bent  on  special  warfare  against  its  fierce 
denizens,  Hector's  feelings  at  renewing  acquaintance  with 
that  vast  jungle,  and  the  wooded  ranges  beyond,  were 
very  different  from  the  time  when  he  made  his  journey  to 
Nainee  Tal  and  back  (the  latter  being  by  day-light), 
although  the  similarity  of  the  scene  vividly  recalled  his 
first  impressions  on  those  occasions.  He  now  scanned 
with  interested  curiosity  the  marvellous  extent  and 
density  of  the  great  border  forest  which  harboured  every 
kind  of  noble  quarry,  and  where  tropical  nature  had  put 
forth  all  her  might  in  producing  the  wildest  chaos  of 
vegetation. 

In  this  "  burra  mhorung  " — so  called  by  the  natives  of 
the  district — gigantic  trees,  the  massive  growth  of  cen- 
turies, intertwine  their  great  arms  and  tower  above  the 
glorious  confusion  of  long  grass,  shrubs,  creepers,  and 
broad-leafed  plants,  which  struggle  against  each  other 
for  existence,  and  lie  half  choked  and  hidden  amid  the 
tangled  wilderness.  The  magnificent  bherr,  whose  stately 
head  rears  itself  far  beyond  the  rest,   is   a  couspicuous 
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feature  in  the  forest,  from  its  dark  extensive  foliage,  enor- 
mous height,  and  the  downward  shoots  which*  encircle 
the  parent  trunk  with  a  cluster  of  infant  stems.  CliugiDg 
around  the  branches  and  binding  tree  to  tree  by  a  thou- 
sand ligaments,  are  creepers  in  endless  profusion,  which, 
with  the  long  hanging  suckers,  form  a  zone  of  matted 
stalks  and  prickly  cords  and  petioles,  such  thorny  maze 
being  almost  impenetrable  even  to  the  crashing  power 
of  the  elephant  as  he  forces  his  way  through  the  jungle. 
The  ubiquitous  creeper,  moreover,  not  only  spreads  itself 
over  the  ground,  twisting  about  the  long  grass,  bushes, 
and  lower  branches,  but  its  searching  peduncle  climbs 
its  way  up  even  among  the  loftiest  boughs,  whence 
it  depends  in  loops  and  graceful  festoons,  and  cleaves 
with  the  tenacity  of  ivy  wherever  its  prolific  feelers  find 
support. 

At  intervals  in  the  Terai,  and  on  the  edge  of  the  belt, 
are  lovely  sylvan  glades  with  rich  green  sward,  and 
picturesque  but  gloomy  dells,  watered  here  and  there  by 
dark  silent  creeks,  and  fringed  with  patches  of  long  rumna 
grass  and  tufted  reeds,  contributing  greatly  to  the  soft 
beauty  of  these  fairy-like  spots. 

But  all  the  daughters  of  Achelous,  the  iEtolian  river  god 
— those  witching  sirens,  with  their  fatal  allurements  and 
fascination,  were  not  more  treacherous  than  those  tempt- 
ing nooks,  where  deadly  malaria  stalks  abroad  and  con- 
taminates the  pure  breath  of  nature,  making  it  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  positively  dangerous  to  man ;  for 
throughout  that  vast  region  of  umbrageous  solitude  the 
deleterious  vapour  rising  considerably  above  the  level  of 
the  atmosphere  breathed,  renders  it  more  or  less  poisonous 
to  the  lungs,  especially  at  night-time.  Indeed,  at  all  sea- 
sons there  prevails  a  considerable  amount  of  miasma,  and 
the  inevitable  jungle-fever  which  emanates  therefrom  is 
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the  sportsman's  most  dreaded  foe.  The  water,  besides,  of 
the  creeks  and  stagnant  pools  is  in  most  places  more 
pestilential  even  than  the  mephitic  air  itself,  diluted  as  it 
is  by  the  decayed  masses  of  vegetable  matter,  and  one 
draught  of  such  infected  fluid  would  probably  prove  fatal  as 
the  juice  of  the  nightshade  or  Upas-tree  to  a  human  being, 
yet  the  wild  animals  appear  to  drink  it  with  impunity. 

In  these  obscure  swampy  places,  where  lurks  the  rankest 
venom,  the  "  nerkool "  cane,  with  its  long  feathered  stem, 
flourishes  in  thick  masses;  and  here  the  kingly  tiger 
makes  his  lair,  the  weird-like  gloom  offering  a  favour- 
able hiding-place  for  his  gaudy  skin.  Such  sombre 
retreats  also  form  the  favourite  haunts  of  the  boar, 
panther,  wolf,  and  many  other  wild  animals  that  infest 
the  Terai. 

Soon  after  the  sportsmen  had  encamped  on  the  banks 
of  the  river,  Moberley  was  besieged  by  the  head  men 
and  shikarrees  of  the  place,  their  little  hamlet  lying 
partially  concealed  in  a  mango  grove  close  by. 

These  men  had  startling  intelligence  to  impart,  and 
gratefully  thanked  the  "  sahib  logue  "  for  their  timely 
visit.  According  to  their  account,  at  least  half  the  people 
of  their  own  village,  and  of  others  in  the  neighbourhood, 
had  fallen  victims  to  a  certain  insatiable  "  admi-khana- 
wallah/;  whom  they  begged  the  "  great  defenders  of  the 
faithful "  to  slay  without  mercy.  By  an  admi-khana- 
wallah  they  meant  a  "  man-eater "  or  a  forest  fiend  in 
the  shape  of  a  morbid  tiger,  who,  having  once  tasted 
human  blood,  becomes  afterwards  a  scourge  to  the  popu- 
lation, and  refuses  any  other  prey. 

The  old  shikarrees  gave  the  most  exaggerated  details 
regarding  this  bloodthirsty  monster,  whom  they  said 
they  had  often  tracked  to  his  lair,  but  did  not  dare  to 
molest,  as  they  believed  the  brute  to  be  the  devil  himself. 

VOL.  II.  R 
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No  wonder  they  feared  to  tackle  such  a  formidable  foe 
with  the  weapons  at  their  disposal — wondrous  matchlocks 
of  the  most  primitive  description,  but  with  which  they 
did  good  execution  now  and  then  against  some  unsus- 
pecting deer  or  smaller  animal  that  happened  to  afford  a 
tempting  pot-shot.  What  they  lacked  in  weapons,  how- 
ever, they  made  up  for  in  woodcraft,  and  were  most 
valuable  adjuncts  to  a  party  of  Englishmen  on  a  shooting 
expedition. 

The  loquacious  shikarrees  promised  to  show  the  sahibs 
next  day  where  this  wholesale  murderer  lived,  and  prayed 
earnestly  that  they  might  succeed  in  bringing  him  to 
account.  Besides  this  intimation,  the  herdsmen  of  the 
village  repaired  to  the  camp  with  pitiful  complaints 
regarding  the  fearful  depredations  caused  among  their 
flocks  and  herds  by  certain  notorious  "  cattle-lifters  "  in 
the  vicinity  ;  in  short,  this  little  colony  of  "  gong- wallahs/' 
and  their  property,  seemed  to  have  been  marked  out  as 
the  special  victims  of  their  carnivorous  neighbours. 

Moberley  received  all  these  accounts  with  due  reserve ; 
but  making  allowances  for  exaggeration,  which  is  a 
particular  weakness  among  the  natives,  he  supposed  there 
must  be  some  grounds  for  the  tragic  stories  concerning 
the  man-eater ;  so  was  resolved,  if  such  a  horrible  ogre 
were  to  be  found  within  twenty  miles  of  the  place,  to  put 
an  end  to  him. 

While  they  were  seated  round  the  blazing  logs  after 
dinner  that  same  evening,  enjoying  their  smoke  and  dis- 
cussing the  arrangements  for  the  morrow,  all  at  once 
a  most  extraordinary  eerie-like  cry  pierced  the  night-air 
quite  close  to  the  camp,  at  which  Moberley  started  and 
held  up  his  hand  significantly. 

"  Good  gracious,  what's  that  ?  a  banshee  ?  "  exclaimed 
Hector. 
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"Not  exactly/'  replied  Moberley,  with  a  smile ;  "but 
it's  a  harbinger  of  evil  all  the  same ;  at  least  to  other 
than  a  sportsman;  a  gruesome  sound,  eh?  there  it  goes 
again !  " 

"  What  in  the  world  is  it  ?  » 

"  The  niggers  call  him  the  kola  balloo ;  he's  a  sort 
of  four-footed  hermit — an  infirm  old  jackal,  too  decre- 
pit to  hunt  for  himself,  so  dependent  on  any  scraps 
left  by  the  tiger.  Wherever  that  mangy  Methuselah  is 
heard,  you  may  be  sure  there's  a  striped  gentleman  not 
far  off." 

"  By  Jove  !  then,  I  say,  I  swear  !  "  cried  Tiny,  jumping 
up  from  his  seat,  "he  must  be  precious  close,  judging 
from  the  old  scavenger's  yell." 

"As  I  live,  you're  right  !  Look  !  look  there  !  "  ex- 
claimed Moberley,  also  rising  hastily  and  snatching  a 
blazing  brand  from  the  fire,  for  at  that  moment  two 
greenish  yellow  orbs  were  distinctly  seen  glowering  on 
them  through  the  darkness,  and  the  next  instant  three 
or  four  fiery  brands  were  hurled  in  the  direction  of  the 
eyes,  which  immediately  vanished. 

"  I  tell  you  what,"  observed  Moberley ;  "  these  niggers 
haven't  exaggerated  after  all ;  and  I  shouldn't  wonder  if 
that  prowling  brute's  the  identical  man-eater  himself." 

"  Pleasant,  very,"  remarked  Tiny ;  "  no  doubt  recon- 
noitring our  position  with  a  view  to  a  piece  of  white  meat 
for  a  change.  I  say,  it's  a  shame  to  disappoint  the 
poor  thing;  go  and  give  him  a  mouthful,  old  fellow," 
he  added,  pretending  to  push  Hector  out  into  the  dark- 
ness. 

"No,  no,  wait  till  to-morrow,"  said  Moberley,  with 
an  inward  chuckle,  "when  we'll  present  him  with  some- 
thing more  indigestible  in  the  shape  of  a  few  bullets." 

"  And  I've   some  sweet  little  beauties  for  my  Rigby 

b  2 
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express/'  observed  Hector; '"those  I  was  using  the  other 
day,  you  know,  at  Sandeepore — " 

"  Which — the  expanding  bullet  ?  " 

"Yes,  a  simple,  though  ingenious  invention  by— by 
Lord  Keane.  There's  not  a  more  efficacious  ball  moulded. 
You  saw  the  effect  of  it  on  that  sambur  the  other  evening, 
Tommy;  it  beats  the  shell  hollow — " 

"  You  mean  the  hollow  shell — " 

"  Exactly.  I  mean  both.  It's  heavier,  you  see,  and  can't 
break  up,  whereas  it  enters  the  skin  cleanly,  and  opening 
out  like  a  flower  as  it  passes  through  flesh  and  muscle, 
inflicts  a  most  awful  wound  inside,  which  our  friend,  the 
man-eater,  will  know  more  about  to-morrow  perhaps." 

In  the  morning  sure  enough  the  fresh  "  pugs  "  of 
a  tiger  were  plainly  visible  round  about  the  camp,  show- 
ing where  the  daring  brute  had  ventured  close  up  to  the 
fire-side  circle,  perhaps  reckoning  on  one  of  the  sports- 
men as  an  easy  victim;  but  whether  he  was  really  the 
redoubtable  admi-khana-wallah,  or  not,  of  course  no  one 
could  tell. 

"  Wuh  kharab  janiva  nusdeek  hai,  gurreeb-paivar — 
bahoot  chore  nciheen  hai/31  vociferated  the  shikarrees 
next  morning,  in  reply  to  inquiries  as  to  the  exact  where- 
abouts of  their  enemy.  Then,  of  course,  followed  the 
inevitable  and  expressive  "  wahan  hai,"  which  might 
mean  on  the  top  of  Mount  Everest  or  up  in  the  moon, 
from  its  delightful  ambiguity. 

However,  the  great  village  "  guns "  led  the  way  very 
confidently,  and  Moberley  seemed  to  have  every  faith  in 
their  conducting  him  and  his  friends  straight  to  the  lair 
of  the  ferocious  assassin.  This  particular  spot,  described 
by  the  shikarrees  as  a  swampy  hollow  covered  with  dense 

'  "  That  bad  animal,  protector  of  the  poor,  is  close  by — not  very  far 
away.'' 
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jungle,  he  intended  to  beat  closely  with,  the  pad  ele- 
phants, as  he  could  induce  none  of  the  natives  to  enter 
it  on  foot,  which  was  not  surprising  considering  the  re- 
putation of  its  tenant. 

The  sun  was  blazing  down  on  them  as  they  left  camp 
about  ten  o'clock — the  heat  of  the  day  being  the  best 
time  to  call  on  his  jungle  majesty — and  it  was  a  pleasant 
relief  to  get  into  the  shade  of  the  virgin  forest,  through 
which  they  had  to  pass  for  some  little  distance  before 
arriving  at  the  man-eater's  haunt. 

There  was  neither  path  nor  track  in  that  solemn  wilder- 
ness which  lay  hushed  in  profound  silence — for  there  no 
joyous  song-birds  gladden  the  ear  as  in  our  English 
woods — and  while  the  shooting  party  were  forcing  their 
way  through  the  thick  undergrowth,  the  howdah  con- 
taining Tiny  Gore  and  Overton  was  unlucky  enough  to 
get  entangled  in  a  mass  of  thorny  creepers,  in  extricating 
it  from  which,  they  pulled  down  an  enormous  nest  of 
red  ants  about  their  ears. 

No  joke,  reader,  I  can  assure  you;  for  these  ants  are 
veritable  little  bull-dogs  in  insect  guise,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  pests  to  be  met  with  in  the  Terai,  only  equalled 
by  the  swarms  of  jungle-wasps  and  other  venomous 
insects. 

'O  'Ti>So?  i\i(f)a<;  rijv  /xvlav  ovtc  aXeyl&i. 
And  as  the  Indian  elephant's  hide  (except  where  it 
happens  to  have  been  chafed)  is  impervious  to  the 
tormenting  fly,  so,  fortunately  for  him,  is  it  a  protection 
against  the  numberless  tribes  of  other  exiguous  fiends 
which  haunt  the  tropics,  and  from  whose  attacks  he  is  in 
a  great  measure  exempt.  But  man,  poor  persecuted 
man,  with  all  his  armour  of  clothing  and  scientific  ap- 
pliances, is  the  most  miserable  victim  to  mosquitoes, 
sand-flies,  and  scorpions,  cum   multis  alits,  and  often  in 
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the  sweltering  days  and  nights  of  an  Indian  summer, 
when  the  stifling  atmosphere  is  alive  with  little  winged 
man-eaters,  must  he  envy  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros 
their  impenetrable  skins. 

It  was  some  time  before  Tiny  Gore  and  his  companion 
could  shake  off  their  pertinacious  assailants,  and  not 
until  the  army  of  angry  ants  had  inflicted  many  wounds, 
for  which  in  return  they  were  annihilated  by  battalions. 
Having  succeeded  at  length  in  getting  them  clear  of 
their  clothes,  they  remounted  -their  elephant  and  pushed 
on.  Then,  after  more  crashing  and  ploughing  along 
through  the  prodigal  growth  of  herbage  and  thickets, 
and  charging  through  networks  of  tough  wiry  creepers 
and  tangled  briers,  that  barred  their  progress  at  almost 
every  step,  they  arrived  at  a  dark  dismal-looking  dell, 
which  the  villagers  avowed  was  their  dreaded  enemy's 
abode ;  and  a  most  tigerish  looking  spot  it  was — just 
such  a  retreat  as  has  been  already  described. 

In  the  arrangements  made  for  ousting  the  striped  ogre 
from  his  castle  (if  he  should  be  at  home)  Moberley 
exercised  considerable  caution,  and  was  determined  not  to 
let  the  monster  escape  if  he  could  help  it.  In  one  respect, 
however,  already  alluded  to,  he  was  rather  at  a  dis- 
advantage, for  albeit  native  beaters  as  a  rule  (with  the 
irresistible  "pisah"2  in  view)  will  enter  any  jungle  on 
foot  with  their  tom-toms,  rockets,  and  fireworks — even  if 
they  do  bolt  at  the  first  alarm — such  a  universal  scare  had 
been  established  by  this  particular  tiger,  that  to  try  to  get 
the  covert  beaten  except  by  elephants  was  quite  out  of 
the  question.  Moberley,  therefore,  had  to  shape  his  plans 
accordingly. 

The  swampy  hollow,  though  of  considerable  extent  and 
requiring  all  the  pad  elephants  to  draw  it  thoroughly,  was 
2  Copper  money. 
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so  situate  that  he  thought  it  better  to  station  one  of  the 
howdahs  outside,  at  a  certain  likely  point  where  it  was 
anticipated  the  tiger  might  try  to  steal  away ;  while  the 
other  two  went  with  the  beat  and  took  the  right  and  left 
centre  of  the  line.  In  addition  to  this,  he  posted  two  of 
his  sowars — keen  sportsmen  and  good  shots — with  spare 
rifles,  in  different  trees  which  commanded  two  sides  of 
the  jungle.  Then  the  native  shikarrees  and  certain  of  the 
villagers  with  their  tom-toms,  rockets,  and  squibs,  were 
distributed  among  the  pad  elephants  to  hang  on  as  best 
they  could,  since  they  refused  to  go  in  on  foot ;  and  hav- 
ing thus  completed  all  preparations  for  mobbing  the 
redoubtable  savage,  the  beat  commenced. 

At  first  the  noisy  natives  on  their  backs,  and  the  hurtling 
and  bursting  of  the  bombs  and  crackers,  made  the  pad 
elephants  rather  unsteady,  by  which  some  of  the  clamorous 
villagers  were  in  danger  of  being  dropped  into  the  jaws  of 
the  man-eater,  if  he  happened  to  be  lying  anywhere  handy. 
But  after  a  little  while  things  went  better,  and  the  good 
example  set  by  the  howdah  muknas,  a  couple  of  "staunch" 
animals,  had  a  salutary  effect.  The  mahouts  were  ordered 
to  keep  as  close  together  as  possible  to  prevent  the  tiger 
from  breaking  back  through  the  line,  which  he  would 
most  likely  try  to  do,  although  the  shikarrees  assured 
Moberley  that  this  "  shaitan-ki-beta"  (son  of  the  devil) 
would  never  think  of  bolting  when  once  roused,  and  they 
would  very  soon  find  out  what  a  ferocious  fiend  they  had 
to  deal  with. 

Slowly  and  noisily  the  beat  proceeded  ;  but  scarcely  had 
thirty  yards  been  covered,  when  an  excited  uproar  on  the 
right  of  the  line,  and  cries  of  ' '  Bagh  !  bagh  !  urree  sahib, 

idher  hai  admi-khana-wallah!  beshuk!9  caused  everyone  to 
peer  into  the  jungle  with  a  high  pulse  and  tingling  veins. 

3  "Tiger!  tiger!  gracious,  sir !  here's  the  man-eater,  sure  enough ! " 
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But  it  was  only  a  false  alarm  after  all,  occasioned  by  a 
mangy  old  wolf,  who  came  slouching"  out  of  the  dense 
brake  close  to  the  place  where  Gore  and  Overton  were 
stationed.  Tiny  was  anxious  to  bowl  him  over  on  the 
spot ;  but  his  companion  reminded  him  that  nothing  was 
to  be  fired  at  except  the  man-eater,  so  Tiny  reluctantly 
desisted.  The  man-eater,  however,  would  have  to  be 
found  before  he  was  fired  at,  about  which  there  seemed  a 
remote  chance  just  at  present,  for  the  line  of  elephants 
with  their  immense  bodies,  like  great  moving  mountains, 
crashed  through  the  thick  covert  from  end  to  end  without 
a  sign  of  him  being  seen. 

"  This  is  a  most  emphatic  sell/'  laughed  Hector,  as 
they  reached  the  end  of  the  beat ;  "  it  strikes  me  those 
old  fools  have  brought  us  on  a  goose  chase." 

"  It  looks  uncommonly  like  it/'  replied  Moberley, 
rather  put  out  at  the  blank  draw  ;  "  never  mind,  we'll  just 
go  through  it  again,  for  we  may  have  passed  him ;  a  tiger 
will  sometimes  lie  closer  than  a  hare,  and  he's  as  cunning 
as  a  fox/' 

"  Sono,  gwadarwan ! "  cried  one  of  the  shikarrees, 
suddenly;  i( hark,  my  lord!"  and  at  that  moment  they 
heard  excited  shouts  from  the  further  end  of  the  dell, 
where  one  of  the  sowars  was  posted, 

"  That's  a  holloa  back,  by  all  that's  glorious ! " 
exclaimed  Moberley ;  "  old  Mozuffa  Khan's  seen  him,  I  do 
believe.  He  wouldn't  give  a  false  alarm.  Julde  jew, 
mahout !  " 

A  shot  was  now  heard,  and  the  three  howdahs  hurriedly 
converged  towards  the  quarter  whence  it  proceeded. 

The  next  moment  two  more  shots  were  fired  in  rapid 
succession,  followed  by  a  terrific  roar,  which  rang  through 
the  hollow,  and  made  the  timid  natives  shrink  with  fear 
as  they  heard  the  voice  of  the  grim  destrovp^ 
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Tommy  Rawson,  ou  his  elephant,  having  the  start  of 
the  others,  had  arrived  just  in  time  to  get  a  right  and  left 
at  the  brute  as  it  emerged  from  the  cover,  and  skulked 
off  into  the  forest.  It  was  now  evident  that  the  wily 
manslayer  (presumably,  the  identical  animal),  so  far  from 
charging  the  line  as  the  shikarrees  had  predicted,  had 
crouched  close  down  till  the  beat  had  passed  and  then 
sneaked  off  in  rear,  for  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  leaving 
a  certain  space  between  the  elephants.  On  his  first  ap- 
pearance at  the  edge  of  the  jungle,  the  Sowar's  excited 
yells  and  random  shot  had  luckily  turned  him  back  for  a 
a  minute,  which  afterwards  gave  Rawson  his  opportunity. 

It  was  soon  ascertained  that  one,  if  not  both,  of 
Tommy's  bullets  had  taken  effect,  for  several  gouts  'of 
blood  were  found  on  the  adjoining  grass  and  bushes  at 
the  spot  where  the  tiger  had  disappeared.  These  tracks 
they  quickly  followed  up,  believing  that  their  quarry  was 
hard  hit  and  would  lay  up  somewhere  near.  This  proved 
to  be  the  case,  for  when  they  had  gone  some  twenty  paces 
from  the  swamp,  Moberley's  elephant  suddenly  threw  up 
its  trunk  and  trumpeted  loudly  and  angrily ;  and  they 
noticed,  moreover,  some  monkeys  in  an  adjoining  tree, 
jabbering  away  at  a  fearful  rate,  and  looking  down  below 
them  ;  a  sure  sign  in  the  jungle  that  a  tiger  is  at  hand. 

"  Look  out,  Grayle,  look  out/'  cried  the  Commissioner, 
"  we're  on  him—  there  !  to  the  right — see — in  that  patch 
of—" 

His  sentence  was  never  finished,  for  at  the  same  moment 
a  hoarse  choking  roar  resounded  through  the  forest,  and 
made  their  blood  run  cold ;  then  before  the  old  niukna 
had  time  to  swerve  out  of  the  way,  the  infuriated  man- 
eater  (for  he  it  was)  charged  them,  and  fastened  himself 
on  the  poor  animal's  head. 

The  terror-stricken  mahout  clambered  shrieking  into  the 
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howdah,  thus  impeding,  for  the  moment,  the  sportsmen's 
aim,  and  as  the  savage  tiger  seemed  bent  on  getting  at 
them,  and  scorned  to  slake  his  revenge  on  the  screaming 
elephant,  the  position  was  a  critical  one. 

With  his  hind  claws  cruelly  lacerating  the  wretched 
mukna's  trunk,  the  demoniacal  brute  glared  at  them  for 
a  few  seconds,  and  they  could  feel  his  fetid  breath  on  their 
faces  while  he  collected  himself  for  a  second  spring. 

Hector  fired  both  barrels,  but  in  the  terrible  excite- 
ment, and  owing  to  the  shaking  of  the  howdah  from  the 
tortured  elephant's  movements,  he  clean  missed  the  first, 
and  only  just  grazed  the  back  of  their  dangerous  assailant 
with  the  second ;  whilst  Moberley's  fire,  instead  of  taking 
deadly  effect,  merely  served  to  increase  the  tiger's  fury.. 
Before  they  could  even  fix  another  cartridge  or  snatch  a 
"  talwar  "  4  from  the  trembling  "  peon,"  5  who  cowered  in 
abject  fright  on  the  back  seat,  the  goaded  beast  had  sprung 
on  to  the  frame  of  the  howdah,  and  it  might  have  fared 
badly  with  the  occupants,  but  luckily  at  that  instant 
Bawson's  elephant  ranged  alongside  and  the  self-com- 
posed Tommy  quietly  planted  a  ball  in  the  fierce  animal's 
neck,  which  made  it  release  its  hold  and  drop  to  the 
ground. 

With  another  thrilling  roar  it  quickly  recovered  itself, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  renewing  the  charge,  when 
it  was  rolled  over  a  second  time,  pierced  by  two  bullets 
from  Moberley  and  Hector.  This  forest  fiend,  however, 
seemed  to  be  invincible,  and  to  have  as  many  lives  as  a 
cat,  for  instead  of  giving  up  the  ghost  as  they  expected, 
he  limped  away  and  crouched  down  in  a  patch  of  long 
grass,  where  he  remained  hidden  from  view,  though  they 
could  hear  him  snarling  and  growling,  as  if  working  him- 
self up  for  a  fresh  attack. 

4   A  sabre.  5  A  native  eon^able. 
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All  three  howdahs  were  now  on  the  spot,  and  several 
bullets  were  fired  into  the  cover  where  the  discomfited 
tiger  lay,  who  received  shot  after  shot  with  a  sullen  roar, 
which  gradually  grew  fainter  each  time,  until  at  length 
all  was  silent. 

The  shooting  party  now.  drew  up  to  the  hiding-place  on 
their  elephants,  and  peering  over  the  grass,  discovered  the 
dreaded  manslayer  stretched  out  at  full  length,  in  articulo 
mortis,  when  a  hearty  cheer  arose  from  the  sportsmen, 
accompanied  by  wild  cries  of  delight  from  the  natives. 

Perceiving  a  slight  tremor  in  the  brute's  mighty  limbs 
after  the  last  struggle  had  apparently  died  out,  Moberley 
gave  him  one  more  bullet  to  make  sure  of  finishing 
him,  and  then  ordered  the  carcase  to  be  dragged  forth 
for  a  general  inspection. 

This  task  old  Mozuffa  Khan  proudly  took  upon  him- 
self, since  the  villagers  seemed  afraid  to  go  near  the 
defunct  man-eater.  Accordingly  the  sowar  dived  into 
the  long  grass,  and,  assisted  by  his  comrade,  commenced 
to  pull  the  body  forth,  when,  to  the  horror  of  all,  a  guttural 
roar  was  heard,  followed  by  a  piercing  shriek,  and  then  a 
worrying  sound  as  of  a  terrier  shaking  a  rat. 

The  other  sowar  sprang  in  terror  from  the  perilous 
quarter  and  yelled  for  help,  leaving  the  luckless  old  man 
to  pay  the  penalty  of  his  temerity;  for  though  every  one 
thought  that  the  creature  was  stone  dead,  it  turned  out 
to  be  otherwise ;  thus  affording  further  proof  of  a  well- 
known  fact,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  more  dan- 
gerous than  to  approach  a  fallen  tiger,  until  it  has  been 
ascertained  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  last  spark  of  life  is 
extinct. 

It  was  a  horrible  sight  to  see  the  savage  devil  convul- 
sively clawing  and  crunching  the  unfortunate  native — for 
it  was    only   an    expiring   effort — and   for   the    moment 
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they  could  not  fire  again  for  fear  of  hitting  the  man;  but 
Hector,  seizing  the  first  chance,  sent  an  expanding  bullet 
crashing  through  the  beast's  ribs,  just  behind  the 
shoulder,  and  effectually  ended  his  bloodthirsty  career. 

Eeleased  from  that  fearful  clutch,  the  poor  old  sowar 
remained  prostrate  with  his  faoe  to  the  ground,  moaning 
painfully  and  bleeding  from  several  wounds.  The 
Assistant-Commissioner,  deeply  distressed  at  this  sad 
accident  to  his  favourite  subordinate,  at  once  stopped 
shooting  for  that  day,  and  made  arrangements  for  having 
the  mangled  man  carried  back  to  camp  without  delay. 

When  they  came  to  examine  this  terrible  tiger,  he  did 
not  turn  out  to  be  a  particularly  large  specimen  for  a 
male,  and  measured  rather  less  than  nine  feet  from  nose 
to  tip  of  tail ;  but  what  he  lacked  in  size  he  certainly 
made  up  for  in  ferocity  ;  and,  contrary  to  the  general  run 
of  man-eaters — which  are  supposed  to  be  invariably  mangy 
— this  animal  possessed  a  beautiful  skin,  and  proved  that 
if  he  really  had  been  such  a  murderer  as  reputed,  human 
flesh  agreed  well  with  his  digestion.  Any  creature  more 
tenacious  of  life  the  oldest  sportsman  present  avowed  he 
had  never  seen ;  for,  pierced  as  he  was  by  several  balls, 
some  of  the  wounds — presumably  those  made  by  the 
Keane  bullet — were  of  a  frightful  nature,  and  sufficient  of 
themselves,  had  they  struck  in  more  vulnerable  parts  (like 
the  last),  to  have  caused  instantaneous  death. 

Ample  evidence  of  the  brute's  diabolical  character, 
which  had  certainly  not  been  exaggerated,  was  furnished 
in  the  subsequent  discovery  of  a  number  of  human  skulls 
and  bones,  together  with  several  silver  bangles  and  other 
ornaments  worn  by  native  women,  which  lay  strewed 
about  his  lair,  and  showed  the  perfect  hecatomb  of  victims 
which  must  have  fallen  to  this  insatiable  monster ;  the 
poor  old  sowar — who  lingered  for  two  or  three  days,  when 
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lock  jaw  set  in  and  caused  his  death — adding  another  to 
the  long  list.  His  decease  naturally  cast  a  gloom  over 
the  shooting  camp  for  some  time,  and  marred  what 
would  otherwise  have  been  a  most  enjoyable  month's 
sport,  during  which  the  party  bagged  many  more  tigers 
and  earned  the  eternal  gratitude  of  the  natives  in 
the  surrounding  district. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


THE    INDIAN    MAIL. 


Sf  Heaven  first  taught  letters  for  some  wretch's  aid, 
Some  banish'd  lover,  or  some  captive  maid : 
They  live,  they  speak,  they  breathe  what  love  inspires,— 

tP  ^  T^  ^  ^  fft 

Speed  the  soft  intercourse  from  soul  to  soul, 
And  waft  a  sigh  from  Indus  to  the  pole." 

Pope. 

Leaving  our  sporting  friends  to  divide  their  spoils  and 
furbish  up  their  rifles  and  spears,  we  will  follow  home  the 
Indian  mail,  which  carries  Hector's  confession  to  Bar- 
ringtree — the  confession  of  his  engagement  to  Georgie 
Vickers. 

It  was  the  end  of  May,  and  an  early  English  summer 
had  set  in  with  unusual  geniality,  so  that  out-door  amuse- 
ments were  resorted  to  and  in  full  swing  sooner  than  our 
capricious  climate  generally  permits.  Lawn  tennis  was  at 
this  time  in  its  infancy,  and  was  only  introduced  experi- 
mentally on  a  few  occasions  ;  but  the  good  people  of  Bar- 
ringtree— or  rather,  Agnes  Grayle,  who  was  the  moving  spirit 
at  the  Hall  now  that  Hector  was  absent — at  once  welcomed 
the  game  as  a  promising  novelty,  superior  in  many  ways  to 
its  more  feminine  companion,  croquet ;  and  the  adoption  of 
this  new  amusement  at  the  old  Manor  House  soon  made  it 
the  fashion  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Barringtree    was  en  fete  once   more,  and  a  lovely  day 
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smiled  011  the  first  garden-party  of  the  season.  A  gay 
throng"  had  gathered  together  in  the  private  grounds  of 
the  Hall ;  while  in  the  park  adjacent  the  yokels  were  en- 
joying a  rustic  game  of  cricket — a  real  country  bumpkin 
match,  such  as  the  Squire  loved  to  witness,  but  which  the 
Barriugtree  Park  Cricket  Club  only  indulged  in  now  and 
then,  for  when  Hector  was  at  home  a  better  class  of  cricket 
characterized  the  club. 

Simon  Sickles  was  there  in  all  his  glory,  the  captain  of 
the  host,  to  whom  the  other  yahoos  looked  up  as  an 
authority  and  a  superior  performer,  which,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  was — so  good,  indeed,  that  Hector  never  hesitated 
to  include  him  in  his  best  elevens  against  u  crack  "  clubs. 

Turning  our  attention  towards  the  picturesque  and 
showy  groups  within  the  Hall  grounds,  we  shall  find 
several  former  acquaintances,  who  have  been  allowed  to 
drop  almost  out  of  recollection.  In  one  part  a  four  game 
of  lawn  tennis  is  going  on,  Lady  Mountjoy  and  Arthur 
Tewkesley  being  arrayed  against  Mrs.  Tewkesley  and 
Clement  ;  and  as  none  of  them  know  much  about  it 
at  present,  the}r  are  pretty  well  matched,  though  Tewkes- 
ley rather  turns  the  balance  by  his  former  knowledge  of 
racquets. 

"Capital!  that  puts  us  even — nine  all — doesn't  it?" 
exclaimed  Norah,  having  made  a  lucky  stroke.  "  It's  your 
serve,  Arthur.  Faith,  Clement,  we  must  play  up  and  win, 
anyway ;  I  want  to  go  and  hear  the  news.  The  Indian 
mail's  just  come  in,  ye  know." 

u  Yes,  I  hear  it  has,  and  there  are  two  letters  from 
Hector,"  replied  Clement,  making  a  dart  forward  to  the 
rescue  as  the  ball  came  over  the  net.  "  Look  out  !  Ah, 
second  bound ;  never  mind,  well  tried." 

"  Splendidly  played,  Lady  Mountjoy,"  cried  Tewkesley, 
as  her  ladyship  executed  a  brilliant  fluke,  and  afterwards 
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electrified  her  partner  with  a  flash  of  intense    triumph. 
Those  eyes  and  teeth  were  as  brilliant  as  ever. 

"  Oh,  it's  a  delicious  game,"  she  exclaimed,  skipping 
back  to  her  serving  court  like  a  girl  of  ten ;  "  I  shall  never 
play  anything  else  now.  Dear  Sir  Francis  !  you  really 
ought  to  try." 

"  Dear  Sir  Francis,"  who  was  standing  by,  smiled ;  he 
fancied  he  caught  himself  trying  ! — with  lumbago  and  gout, 
asthma  and  sciatica,  playing  a  four  game  among  them- 
selves all  over  his  aged  frame;  but  he  was  delighted  to 
watch  his  juvenile  wife  pirouetting  about  the  velvet  turf 
with  enviable  activity. 

"  Just  look  at  those  women,  "  sneered  Mrs.  Grayle 
senior,  from  a  garden  bench  in  the  vicinity,  "  making 
mountebanks  of  themselves  in  that  indecent  fashion  !  Did 
you  ever  see  such  an  exhibition  ?  " 

"  Never,"  responded  an  uncongenial  old  frump  beside 
her,  a  sort  of  kindred  spirit,  to  whom  the  remark  was  ad- 
dressed. "  Pm  sure  I  dont  know  what  the  world's  coming 
to  ! "  she  added,  throwing  up  her  hands  and  eyes  in  virtuous 
despair. 

"  Nor  I.  I'm  surprised  at  Percy  allowing  such  extra- 
ordinary proceedings  on  our  grounds." 

At  this  juncture  Sir  Francis  Mountjoy  hobbled  slowly 
towards  them,  rubbing  his  gouty  old  hands  together  in  the 
same  measured  time  as  he  walked. 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Grayle,"  said  he,  nodding  towards  the  lawn 
tennis  group  ;  "  what  do  you  think  of  all  this,  eh  ?  this 
new  game?  Cap-i-tal,  isn't  it?  Oh,  yes,  I  like  to  see 
mi-lady  jumping  about ;  it  makes  me  feel  younger  myself, 
you  know." 

At  which  he  croaked  forth  a  senile  laugh. 

Mrs.  Grayle  didn't  say  much  in  reply,  but  she  thought 
a  good  deal.     She  thought   it   was    a    pity   that  the  old 
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baronet  didn't  keep  his  wife  in  better  order,  instead  of 
allowing-  her  to  kick  her  heels  in  the  air  in  that  undignified 
fashion.  Mere  jealousy,  no  doubt,  at  others  being*  less  re- 
pellantthan  herself — jealousy, coupled  with  innate  acrimony, 
which  were  the  chief  ingredients  of  her  unamiable  nature. 

Yes,  two  letters  had  arrived  from  Hector,  one  for  Gertrude 
and  another  for  Agnes.  The  former  was  full  of  his  engage- 
ment to  Georgie  and  of  the  lady  herself,  very  eloquent,  and 
rather  stilted — as  if  defying  disapproval,  and  merely  hinting 
at  their  sport  at  Sandeepore ;  while  the  latter,  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  younger  mind,  was  very  simple,  very  interesting, 
and  full  of  sport,  but  merely  hinting  at  the  engagement. 
There  was  no  communication  from  Heffernan  by  this  mail; 
and  Hector  had  only  been  able  to  write  at  some  inconve- 
nience in  camp,  as  they  were  so  occupied  hunting  and 
shooting  each  day ;  but  he  felt  bound  to  send  a  despatch 
before  moving  on  into  the  Terai. 

The  news  scarcely  took  them  by  surprise,  since  Heffernan, 
and  indeed  Hector  himself,  had  led  them  to  expect  as  much 
from  former  letters;  but  although  partly  prepared  for  such 
intelligence,  it  caused  great  misgivings,  none  the  less,  and 
Gertrude  and  the  Squire  now  held  an  anxious  conference  on 
the  subject. 

They  were  strolling  together  in  a  shady  corner  of  the 
grounds,  apart  from  the  rest,  when  Mr.  Grayle  observed 
sententiously,  in  reply  to  a  remark  from  Gertrude, 

"  "Well,  my  dear,  if  you  ask  me  what  I  think,  I  consider 
matters  are  in  as  bad  a  plight  as  before,  and  the  sooner  the 
boy  comes  home  the  better/' 

"  So  do  I,"  replied  Gertrude,  sighing.  "  And  you  can't 
imagine  how  I  yearn  to  see  his  dear  face  again ;  he  has 
been  away  too  long  already." 

"  And  all  for  no  purpose,  it  appears.  At  least  he  goes 
directly  and   puts  his  foot  in  it  a  second  time.     But  let's 
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hope  the  affair  may  end  in  smoke,  and  that  it  will  be  a  case 
of  '  The  girl  I  left  behind  me/  when  he  sails  from 
Bombay  by-and-by." 

"  Fm  sure  I  trust  so,  for  I  cannot  reconcile  myself  to 
the  idea,  despite  all  Albert  says  in  this  lady's  favour.  Fin 
convinced,  however,  that  he  has  done  all  in  his  power  to 
influence  Hector  for  the  best ;  but  the  dear  boy,  as  you 
know,  is  so  dreadfully  wayward." 

"  Yes,  yes ;  and  not  easily  managed  in  a  matter  of  this 
kind.  I  also  have  every  faith  in  Captain  Heffernan. 
What  he  says  about  this  Mrs. — Mrs.  Vickers  is  our  only 
consolation,  until  we  see  her." 

"  I  rather  fear  that  dear  Albert,  in  his  desire  to  put  the 
most  favourable  complexion  on  affairs,  and  so  diminish  our 
anxiety,  may  gloss  over  things,  and  make  the  case  appear 
less  objectionable  than  it  really  is,  perhaps." 

"  Well,  well,  we  shall  soon  be  able  to  judge  for  ourselves; 
for  if  warnings  and  remonstrance  don't  affect  him,  or  if  he 
doesn't  tire  of  his  new  love — which  is  highly  probable — I 
suppose  we  shall  see  her  by  the  end  of  the  year.  It's  quite 
time  he  returned  home,  at  any  rate,  fettered  or  unfettered. 
Let  me  look  at  his  letter  again,  my  dear." 

Gertrude  handed  it  to  him  as  they  sat  down  together  on 
a  rustic  seat,  when  the  Squire  adjusted  his  glasses,  and 
re-perused  Hector's  epistle. 

"  Ah — urn — um,"  he  muttered,  reading  partly  to  himself 
and  partly  aloud.  "  f  I  assure  you,  darling  mother,  she's 
the  sweetest  little  woman  you  ever  saw.'  Of  course,  of 
course,  we  understand  all  that.  '  Not  exactly  pretty,  but 
so  vivacious  and  very  ladylike.  Albert  think's  I'm  a  lucky 
fellow,  and  so  do  I.  I  quite  long  to  get  back  to  England 
and  introduce  her  to  you  all ;  but  I  shall  take  no  decided 
step  till  I  hear  from  you.'  Well,  that's  a  comfort  anyhow. 
We  must  forbid  his  marrying  till  he  returns,  and,  as  I  say, 
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perhaps  he'll  get  tired  of  her  before  then.  '  With  your 
approval,  and  the  grandfather's,  I  think  of  sending  in  my 
papers  by-and-by,  and  I  fancy  Albert  will  do  the  same ; 
but  I've  not  talked  over  these  plans  with  him  at  present. 
I  suppose  you  know  I'm  bringing  home  a  soldier  servant 
with  me,  when  I  do  return,  as  a  sort  of  valet,  &c.;  or  rather, 
I  should  say,  an  ex-soldier,  for  I  mean  to  purchase  his  dis- 
charge beforehand.  I  allude,  of  course,  to  that  worthy 
artilleryman  who  rescued  me  from  the  bottomless  lake  at 
Nainee  Tal.  Such  a  fine,  handsome  fellow,  mother ;  he'll 
be  a  decided  acquisition  in  the  servants'  hall,  I  can  tell  you. 
I'm  not  sure  where  he's  stationed  just  now,  but  must  find 
out  before  long,'  &c,  &c.  Yes,  that  was  quite  a  sensational 
affair,"  observed  Mr.  Grayle,  returning  the  letter.  "  We 
must  see  what  can  be  done  for  this  man  when  he  does 
come." 

"  He  certainly  deserves  some  substantial  recognition," 
said  Gertrude,  u  for,  from  all  accounts,  he  must  have  risked 
his  own  life  for  our  dear  boy's." 

"  Undoubtedly,  and  he  shall  have  his  reward,  my  dear ; 
trust  me  for  that." 

As  the  Squire  finished  reading  the  one  edition  from 
India,  Agnes  (accompanied  by  Norah  and  Clement,  who 
had  just  ended  their  game)  approached  with  the  other, 
which  she  herself  had  received. 

"  Fancy,  grandpapa,"  she  exclaimed,  rustling  the  thin 
foreign  sheets  in  the  air  triumphantly.  "  Hector  writes 
to  say  that  he  got  a  first  spear  the  very  first  day  they  were 
out." 

"  Got  a  first  what,  my  dear  ?  "  asked  the  old  gentleman. 

u  First  spear  !  "  repeated  Agnes,  emphatically. 

"  Good  gracious  !  then  has  there  been  a  battle  ?  "  cried 
Gertrude,  innocently,  and  in  immediate  alarm.  "  He  never 
said  anything  about  it  in  my  letter." 

s  % 
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"  No,  only  about  love ;  not  a  word  of  war/'  said  Mr. 
Grayle. 

"  Yes,  a  tremendous  battle,  little  mother/''  replied  Agnes, 
with  a  roguish  twinkle  in  her  eyes;  "but  after  a  most 
exciting  struggle  the  fierce  foe  was  conquered.-" 

"  Oh,  pray  let  me  see.  Where  did  they  fight  ?  "  ex- 
claimed the  anxious  Gertrude,  rising  hastily  from  her  seat 
to  read  this  wonderful  news. 

"  And  Hector  is  bringing  home  his  tusks/''  continued 
Agnes. 

"  His  tusks  !     What  do  you  mean,  child  ?  " 

"  Why,  that  they've  been  pig-sticking,  to  be  sure/' 
rejoined  Agnes,  proud  of  the  sporting  term,  "  or  hog- 
hunting,  as  some  call  it.  Killing  wild  boars,  you  know, 
mamma/' 

"  Oh,  I  understand.  You  naughty  girl,  to  frighten  me 
like  that.     I  really  thought  there'd  been  a  battle." 

"  Faith,  so  did  the  poor  pig,  I  daresay/'  observed  Norah. 
"  Indeed,  Hector's  letter's  so  full  of  blood,  bristles,  and 
foam,  fir-rst  spears,  fearful  croppers,  and  broken  knees, 
dead  tuskers,  and  tremindous  triumphs,  that  it's  enough 
to  make  one's  hair  stand  on  ind  to  read  it." 

"  Ah  !  let  me  look,  Agnes,  my  dear/'  said  her  grand- 
father. "  Perhaps  it's  more  interesting  than  ours ;  we'll 
exchange." 

"  Get  it  back  before  he  reads  it  to  the  old  lady,"  whis- 
pered Norah.  "  I  want  to  do  that  by-and-by,  and  make 
her  ould  flesh  creep  with  the  horrors  I'll  tell  of." 

"Don't  you  think,  grandpapa,"  observed  Agnes,  as  he 
held  out  his  hand  for  the  sporting  edition,  "  we'd  better 
put  our  letters  aside  just  now,  or  our  guests  will  think 
we're  neglecting  them." 

"  Quite  right,  my  child,"  replied  the  Squire,  patting 
her  cheek.     "  We  accept  the  reproof;  eh,  Gertrude  ?    Really 
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this    Indian    budget    has    made    us    quite  remiss  to  our 
friends." 

Thereupon  they  wended  their  way  back  to  the  gos- 
samer groups  in  the  central  part  of  the  garden,  where 
claret  and  moselle  cup,  tea  and  coffee,  &c,  were  being 
discussed. 

"  So,  Hector's  other  letter's  full  of  his  new  love,  it 
seems,  which  your  grandfather  finds  rather  uninteresting," 
observed  Clement,  as  he  walked  beside  Agnes  across  the 
lawn.  "But  this  affair  of  his  has  been  going  on  for  a 
long  time  now.  What  does  Captain  Heffernan  think  of 
it  all  ?  " 

"  He  hasn't  written  by  this  mail,  since  Hector  has 
become  really  engaged/''  replied  Agnes ;  "  but,  as  you 
know,  he  has  always  spoken  very  highly  of  Hector's 
fiancee,  and  seems  to  think  it  would  be  a  very  good 
match,  if  anything  came  of  it." 

"  Rather  strange,  I  must  say,"  returned  Clement,  thought- 
fully;—  ''strange  that  he  should  induce  Hec  to  go  to 
India  just  to  get  him  out  of  one  mess,  and  then  help  him 
directly  to  get  mixed  up  in  another ;  for  that's  what  it 
looks  like." 

"  Well,  not  exactly.  You  see  Hector's  a  free  agent, 
and  falls  in  love  where  he  chooses." 

"  He  seems  a  precious  spoony  sort  of  fellow  anyhow," 
said  Clement.  "  I  never  gave  him  credit  for  being  so 
susceptible." 

But  here  a  stop  was  put  to  their  conversation,  as  they 
had  by  this  time  rejoined  the  main  party. 

****** 

Since  the  little  comedy-drama  at  Crutch  Hut,  on  that 
evening  when  Lizzie  accepted  Grumpy  Grayle's  invitation, 
Simon  had  kept  religiously  aloof  from  High  Lodge.  He 
had  not  yet  recovered  from  his  calf-love,  but   seemed  to 
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look  upon  "  that  there  be-ew-tiffle  gal "  as  a  sort  of 
unapproachable  Houri,  to  be  respectfully  worshipped  at  a 
distance;  and,  notwithstanding  all  Mrs.  Corcoran's  per- 
suasion, was  evidently  afraid  to  renew  the  siege,  so  his 
austere  aunt  gave  him  up  at  length  in  despair.  In  her 
letters  to  Heffernan,  however,  she  had  still  represented  the 
attempt  to  bring  about  the  match  in  a  hopeful  light  j  in 
fact,  almost  as  un  fait  accompli,  for  obvious  reasons. 

How  Lizzie  was  subsequently  hoodwinked  as  to  the  real 
state  of  affairs  concerning  Hector  has  been  already  ex- 
plained, and  when  Mrs.  Corcoran  returned  after  a  while  to 
her  little  cottage  at  Mentland,  she  was  well  satisfied  with 
the  result  of  the  scheme. 

Lizzie  seldom  met  Grumpy  after  her  last  visit  to  his 
house,  but  whenever  the  old  bachelor  did  see  her,  he  chaffed 
the  poor  child  most  unmercifully  about  that  volatile  young 
scamp,  as  he  called  his  great-nephew,  generally  adding 
something  to  the  following  effect : — 

"  I  told  you  so,  my  dear.  You  wouldn't  be  guided  by 
me.  Bless  your  little  heart,  I  know  all  about  these  things. 
Now,  you  see,  you'd  much  better  have  taken  young  Simon 
Sickles  while  he  was  in  the  humour ;  perhaps  it's  too 
late  now.  But  come,  we'll  try  what  can  be  done; — have 
another  supper  party  at  the  Hut,  eh  ?  "  (Not  if  she  knew 
it,  thought  Lizzie) .  "  We'll  get  you  somebody  else ;  don't 
be  alarmed,"  and  so  on ;  chuckling  to  himself  as  he  stumped 
off,  highly  delighted  at  "  that  grand  stuck-up  girl's  "  evi- 
dent discomfiture  and  annoyance. 

Of  course  all  this,  in  addition  to  Agnes  Grayle's  advice, 
and  the  intimations  about  Hector,  contributed  greatly 
towards  poor  Lizzie's  unhappiness.  But  the  reaction  set 
in  at  length,  and  with  it  a  natural  sense  of  pride,  which 
caused  her  to  accept  the  inevitable  with  a  certain  degree  of 
resignation.      Old  Rolfe  had  watched    her    anxiously  for 
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some  time  past,  and  was  overjoyed  to  notice  a  change  taking 
place  in  his  "  little  rosebud's  "  demeanour,  for  she  gradually 
became  less  moody  and  despondent,  and  more  cheerful, 
and  like  her  old  self,  as  she  used  to  be  before  Hector  Grayle 
had  stolen  away  her  heart.  Gideon,  indeed,  almost  elicited 
a  confession  from  her  on  one  occasion — at  any  rate  certain 
remarks  tantamount  to  owning  that  she  was  nearly  cured 
of  her  malady,  though  perhaps  these  were  mere  outward 
indications  to  set  the  old  couple's  minds  at  rest. 

But  whatever  she  thought,  or  whatever  resolutions  she 
formed,  Lizzie  came  to  the  conclusion,  after  due  consider- 
ation, that  she  ought  to  sink  her  pride  so  far  as  to  write  just 
one  letter — the  very  first  and  last — to  show  that  she  bore 
no  ill-will  towards  Hector  for  his  faithlessness,  and  wished 
him  all  happiness  and  prosperity.  This  letter,  of  which  we 
shall  hear  anon,  she  wrote  accordingly,  and  despatched 
about  a  fortnight  before  the  mail  arrived  bringing  with  it 
to  Barringtree  Hall  the  momentous  tidings,  which  very 
soon  reached  her,  and  made  her  at  once  regret  (now  that 
all  rumours  were  confirmed)  that  she  had  written. 

People  in  love  (whether  man  or  woman),  who  may 
be  disappointed  in  their  fondest  hopes,  are  sometimes 
strangely  anomalous  creatures,  and  the  fervent  prayers 
at  parting  expressed  for  another's  weal  and  happiness  are 
often  almost  ?»iwished  afterwards.  An  unbidden  feeling, 
perchance,  arises  in  the  secret  recesses  of  the  heart  when 
the  prayed-for  blessings  have  accrued  to  him  on  whom  such 
benediction  was  bestowed — an  indescribable  feeling,  to  a 
certain  extent  begrudging  that  same  weal  and  happiness 
which  can  never  be  shared.  There  are  various  phases  of 
human  selfishness,  and  this,  I  suppose,  is  one  of  them — in 
an  exceptional  form,  perhaps,  but  marvellously  akin  to  such 
sentiments  as  might  influence  the  sordid  mind  of  the 
commercial  worldling,  who,  after  a  dissolution  of  partner- 
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ship,  grudges  every  success    that   hereafter   falls    to   the 
firm. 

Lizzie  had  uo  particle  of  meanness  in  her  disposition  ; 
but  when  she  heard  that  Hector  was  positively  engaged, 
and  was  basking  happily  in  the  sunshine  of  another's  love, 
she  experienced  a  strong  revulsion  at  her  heart  which  she 
could  not  quell,  and  which  certainly  made  her  long  to  recall 
her  letter,  even  though  the  expressions  it  contained  for  his 
welfare  were  still  in  harmony  with  her  wishes. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE    OLD    LOVE   AND    THE   NEW. 

u  Tis  well  to  be  merry  and  wise, 
'Tis  good  to  be  honest  and  true, 
'Tis  best  to  be  off  with  the  old  love 
Before  you  are  on  with  the  new." 

"  Hltlloa,  Bombardier  !  is  that  you?  I  beg  your  pardon — 
Sergeant  again,  I  see.  Why  what  brings  you  here  ?  You 
don't  belong  to  this  battery,  do  you  ?  " 

u  Yes,  sir,  I  do  now  ;  they  transferred  me  about  a  month 
ago.     Glad  to  see  you  again,  sir;  hope  you're  well." 

"  Very  well,  thank  you,  Sergeant  Baines,"  replied  Hector, 
who  thus  met  the  artilleryman  in  Fyzabad  early  one  morn- 
ing a  day  or  two  after  the  shooting  party  returned  from  the 
Terai.  "  But  tell  me/'  he  added,  "  you  applied  for  this 
battery,  I  suppose  ?  Ah,  I  see ;  you  didn't  trust  me.  You 
thought  you'd  better  be  on  the  spot  to  remind  me  of  my 
promise." 

"  No,  indeed,  sir ;  I  knew  well  enough  you'd  keep  to 
your  word." 

"  You  may  rely  on  me  for  that." 

"  I  never  doubted  you,  sir.  It  was  quite  a  chance  I  got 
sent  here,  I  can  assure  you  j  but  when  I  heard  the  battery 
lay  alongside  your  regiment,  why,  I  was  well  pleased,  o' 
course." 

"  But  now  that  you've  gone  up  in  the  scale,  Sergeant 
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Baines,  perhaps  you've  changed  your  miud  about  getting 
your  discharge,  eh  ?  " 

"  Not  I,  sir/'  replied  Baines,  with  a  quick  searching 
glance  at  the  young  officer;  "  that  rests  with  you.  I'm  of 
the  same  mind  still,  if  you  are." 

"  Certainly  I  am.  And  what  would  you  say  to  go  home 
with  me  next  cold  weather  ?  " 

"  So  soon,  sir  ?  Lor  !  it  makes  my  heart  leap  to  think 
of  it." 

"  Well,  bar  accidents,  you  may  look  upon  it  as  a 
certainty." 

"  Thank  you,  sir ;  I'm  right  glad  to  hear  you  say  so." 

"  I  mentioned  you  in  my  home  letters  only  last  mail," 
began  Hector,  "  and — hulloa  !  what's  all  this  ?  "  he  ex- 
claimed ;  for  at  that  moment  their  conversation  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  shrillest  hunting  noises  which  re-echoed 
through  the  station,  accompanied  by  the  thundering  of 
hoofs  over  the  hard  ground,  as  if  all  the  wild  spirits  of 
Market  Harborough  had  been  transferred  to  Fyzabad.  But 
it  was  nothing  unusual ;  only  mad  Tommy  taking  a  bee- 
line  on  horseback  from  his  bungalow  to  the  mess-house 
(his  general  custom,  for  he  always  preferred  cross  country 
to  a  road),  with  Tiny  Gore  and  another  subaltern  trying  in 
vain  to  follow  his  lead  over  almost  impossible  places. 

"  Here  you  are,  Hector,  jump  up  behind — plenty  of  room 
for  two,"  shouted  Tommy  as  he  darted  past,  disappearing 
immediately  over  a  high  mud  wall  into  the  next  compound. 
Tiny,  coming  up  in  rear,  put  his  old  caster  at  the  same 
place,  when  Sergeant  Baines  laughed  and  shook  his  head, 
observing  quietly,  as  if  to  himself, — 

"  No,  no,  sir,  that  jump's  for  Captain  Rawson,  and  no- 
body else — with  the  eye  of  a  hawk,  the  heart  of  a  lion,  the 
hand  of  a  lady,  and  a  grip  of  iron — the  devil  himself 
couldn't  stop  him" 
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"  Don't  be  an  owl,  Tiny/'  remonstrated  Hector,  as  the 
persevering  Gore  blundered  at  the  wall  again,  though  his 
companion  "  sub  "  very  wisely  gave  it  up ;  ' ( you'll  only 
break  your  neck  j  it's  not  made  of  gutta-percha,  like 
Tommy's.  Come  along  to  mess  by  the  road  like  a  sensible 
Christian  ;  I  want  to  have  a  talk  to  you.  Good  morning, 
Sergeant  Baines,"  he  added,  as  he  walked  off  beside  Tiny 
on  his  horse,  Gore  having  yielded  to  counsel  and  the 
caster's  incapacity. 

"  Good  morning,  sir,"  replied  the  artilleryman,  saluting  ; 
then  looking  after  the  young  officers  for  a  minute  with  an 
approving  smile,  he  turned  and  resumed  his  way  towards 
his  barrack. 

He  and  Hector  had  not  met  since  a  certain  interview  at 
Bareilly,  just  before  the  Cameronians  left  that  station, 
when  Hector  had  delivered  his  mother's  message,  and  the 
pecuniary  present  accompanying  it.  At  first  Baines  had 
stoutly  refused  to  accept  the  money,  and  merely  begged 
to  be  allowed  to  keep  Gertrude's  letter  as  an  additional 
memento  of  the  affair.  After  much  persuasion,  however, 
Hector  prevailed  upon  him  to  take  the  25/.  as  well,  ex- 
plaining that  his  mother  would  be  much  offended  if  it 
were  refused ;  so  Baines  complied,  under  protest. 

The  hot  weather  at  Fyzabad  was  now  at  its  height,  when 
everybody  was  struggling  to  keep  cool,  tortured  by  chronic 
unquenchable  thirst,  and  actual  nausea  at  the  very  sight  of 
substantial  food.  No  amount  of  thermantidotes,1  khus- 
khus  tatties,  or  punkahs  could  counteract  the  effect  of 
the     broiling   temperature;    and    outside    the  bungalows, 

1  A  contrivance  for  impelling  a  current  of  air  into  a  room  through 
a  wet  khus-khus  tattie  (a  sweet-smelling  root,  whose  fibres  are  plaited 
together  into  a  mat),  consisting  of  a  fan-blower,  or  a  wheel  with  vanes, 
which,  being  turned  from  without,  revolves  inside  a  wooden  case  with 
great  velocity. 
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the  dry,  scorching1  west  winds,  laden  with  particles  of 
irritating1  red  sand  and  dust,  choked  the  copper-coloured 
atmosphere,  and  made  the  furnace-like  glow  still  more 
unendurable. 

Then  at  night,  when  the  wind  lulled  for  a  few  hours,  the 
ah-  of  the  station,  both  without  and  within  doors,  could 
only  be  compared  to  the  dry  smouldering  heat  of  a  lime- 
kiln, during  which  it  was  almost  impossible  to  obtain  any 
natural  rest,  tortured  as  was  the  sensitive  skin  with  the 
maddening  aggravations  of  mosquitoes  and  prickly  heat. 
In  short,  Fyzabad  just  now  was  not  at  all  a  bed  of  roses, 
any  more  than  other  stations  on  the  plains  during  the  hot 
months,  so  Hector  Grayle  began  to  think  that  he  could 
have  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  and  that  India,  with  all  the 
attraction  of  its  beautiful  hills,  big  game,  &c,  was  not  a 
country  to  linger  on  in  indefinitely. 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is,"  he  observed  to  Heffernan  one 
evening,  as  they  were  seated  in  the  mess  verandah  over- 
looking the  river  Gogra,  "  I  shau't  be  sorry  to  see  the 
white  cliffs  of  old  England  again  next  winter,  shall  you  ?  ** 

"  No,  by  Jove,  I  shan't;  we've  about  done  India,  I  think  ; 
and  India  would  about  do  me  if  I  stayed  much  longer. 
Have  you  a  light  ?  Never  mind,  I  won't  put  your  weed 
out.     Koi  hail  ag  lao!" 

It  was  considerably  past  eleven  o'clock,  and  they  were 
sitting  alone  together,  Hector  having  just  returned  from 
dining  with  the  Moberleys,  to  whose  house  he  had  been 
asked,  as  he  very  often  was,  to  meet  his  betrothed. 

"  You  see,  I  shall  get  my  majority  directly,"  continued 
Heffernan,  after  lighting  his  cheroot  and  taking  a  grateful 
pull  at  an  iced  peg,  u  as  soon  as  old  Watson  goes,  and  then 
I  think  I  shall  retire  gracefully  myself.  You'll  sell,  I  sup- 
pose ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  think  so/'  replied  Hector,  thoughtfully. 
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"  Quite  right.  In  my  opinion  the  service  is  no  place  for 
a  married  man.  Well,  you 've  had  a  very  jolly  time  soldier- 
ing altogether,  haven't  you,  old  fellow  ?  It's  not  been  such 
bad  fun/' 

"  No  indeed,  and  I  shall  be  awfully  sony  to  leave  the 
dear  old  regiment/' 

"  So  shall  I ;  however,  a  step  or  two  won't  be  amiss  just 
now,  I  dare  say — to  stir  up  the  stagnation  a  bit.  It's  all 
very  well  for  fellows  with  money.  Plutus'  promotion  is 
sharp  and  sure — he  goes  up  the  ladder  like  a  lamplighter ; 
whereas  the  wretched  pauper  serves  in  grim  dependence  on 
bloody  wars  and  sickly  seasons.  Though,  for  my  part,  I 
think  the  days  of  purchase  are  numbered ;  but  that  won't 
affect  you  and  me  much.  What  sort  of  an  evening  had 
you  ?  anybody  there  ?  " 

"  No,  only  the  old  quartette." 

"  And  what  does  your  intended  think  about  the  pro- 
bability of  your  postponing  the  marriage  till  you  get  to 
England  ?  " 

u  Oh,  of  course  she  understands  the  necessity.  I've 
explained  all  that." 

"  Ah,  she's  a  sensible  little  woman,  is  Mrs.  Vickers.  You 
know,  my  dear  boy,  I  think  you're  a  deuced  lucky  fellow,  as 
I've  said  before." 

"  I  believe  I  am.  It's  so  jolly  of  her,  too ;  she  won't  go 
to  the  Hills  as  /  can't  get  leave ;  and,  you  see,  it's  very 
awkward  for  her  as  it  is.  She  feels  she's  outstaying  her 
welcome,  although  those  dear  good  people  won't  hear  of 
her  going  yet,  and  of  course  she'd  rather  stop." 

"  At  any  rate,  until  we  get  the  rains,  when  it'll  be  a 
little  cooler  for  travelling,"  suggested  Heffernan ;  "  then  I 
suppose  she'll  go  to  Bombay,  and  stay  there  till  we 
leave?" 

"  Yes,  I  fancy  those  are  her  plans.     By  the  way,  I  wanted 
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to  ask  you,  Albert,  wasn't  Georgie— Mrs.  Vickers,  engaged 
to  be  married  before  ?  " 

"  You  mean  since  her  widowhood?  " 

"  Of  course — when  I  first  met  her  at  Nainee  Tal." 

"  Really,  I — I'm  not  sure ;  I  heard  something  about  it 
though." 

"So  did  I — to  that  old  Major  Bonus,  wasn't  she ?  It 
was  never  given  out  exactly,  but  that  was  the  on  dit,  I 
think." 

"  Ah,  now  you  mention  it,  I  believe  she  was.  But  you 
soon  put  a  spoke  in  his  wheel,"  said  Heffernan,  laugh- 
ing. "  Of  course  a  poor  old  wizened  Qui-hai  wouldn't 
have  a  chance  in  the  field  against  a  young  fellow  like 
you." 

"  But  if — if  she  were  really  engaged  to  him — " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  fancy  there  was  anything  settled — nothing 
definite,  you  know.  You  haven't  spoken  to  her  about  it, 
have  you  ?  " 

"  No— not  yet." 

"  I  wouldn't  at  all,  if  I  were  you.  Between  ourselves,  I 
fancy  it's  rather  a  sore  point,  you  understand  ;  the  old  fellow 
kept  on  persecuting  her,  and — " 

"  Then  you  did  know  about  it  ?  " 

"  No  further  than  that.  I  remember  there  was  a  rumour 
to  that  effect." 

"  All  right.  I'm  glad  it  was  nothing  serious.  Of 
course  I  shouldn't  like  my  people  to  hear  anything  against 
her." 

"  Oh,  you  needn't  be  afraid." 

"  You  see,  they're  every  bit  as  averse  to  this  affair  as 
they  were  to  the  other.  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what 
they'll  say  when  they  get  my  letter  telling  them  I'm 
engaged,  which  must  have  reached  them  before  now,  by 
the  bye." 
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"Ah,  but  this  is  very  different,  Hec.  Wait  till  you 
return  home,  and  introduce  Mrs.  Yickers  at  Barringtree. 
I'll  guarantee  then  they'll  receive  her  with  open  arms.  As 
to  that  other  affair,  old  man — excuse  my  mentioning*  it — 
but  you  must  allow,  upon  calm  reflection,  that  it  wouldn't 
have  been  quite  the  thing,  would  it?  I  never  liked  to 
interfere  with  you  in  the  matter,  so  held  my  tongue ;  but  I 
must  confess  I  was  deuced  anxious  about  you  at  one  time. 
I  thought  you  were  bent  upon  cutting  your  throat,  and 
alienating  yourself  from  your  whole  family  by  marrying 
into  low  life,  as  many  another  good  fellow  has  done  before 
now." 

Hector  was  silent,  and  puffed  away  at  his  cheroot  without 
speaking  for  some  minutes,  while  Heffernan  thought  that 
enough  had  been  said,  and  was  too  wise  to  pursue  the  subject. 

"  By  the  way,  have  you  quite  made  up  your  mind  to 
take  that  gunner  home  with  you  ?  "  he  asked,  after  a  pause. 

u  Oh  yes,  quite;  and  he's  on  the  spot  at  present  with 
this  battery." 

"  I  know  he  is ;  at  least,  so  I  heard.  Well,  no  doubt 
the  poor  devil  will  be  glad  to  get  to  England  again;  and  so 
shall  I,  Hec,  I  can  tell  you.  I  feel  I've  been  separated 
from  Agnes  far  too  long,  and  my  heart  yearns  to  return. 
It  is  neither  fair  on  her  nor  myself,  under  the  circumstances, 
and  I  only  wish  I  could  get  away  to-morrow  mdrning,"  he 
added,  with  a  wreary  sigh.  "  Of  course  to  you,  as  her 
brother,  I  don't  mind  speaking  in  this  strain." 

"  My  dear  old  fellow,  why  should  you  ?  I  believe  I'm  a 
selfish  brute  not  to  have  seen  it  all  the  time — that  you've 
only  remained  out  here  so  long  just  for  my  sake,  to  keep 
me  company,  as  it  were,  till  this  business  was  settled. 
Haven't  you  now  ?  " 

u  No — a — really,  that  is,  not  exactly,"  returned  Heffer- 
nan,  with  modest  hesitation. 
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But  I'm  sure  you  have.  You  are  one  of  those 
thorough-going"  stanch  friends,  who  don't  protest  much, 
but  would  go  through  lire  and  water  for  a  man ;  and  this 
is  like  going  through  fire  just  now,  isn't  it,  Albert?  By 
Jove,  how  hot  it  is  in  this  verandah  !  Let's  have  a  stroll 
before  we  turn  in,  shall  we  ?  " 

"  All  right ;  but  wait  one  moment  while  I  have  another 
peg.     I'm  so  frightfully  thirsty." 

Two  other  pegs  having  been  brought  to  order,  each 
emptied  his  tumbler,  when  they  walked  out  of  the  mess 
together,  and  took  a  circuitous  route  towards  their  bunga- 
lows, fondly  imagining  they  were  getting  cooler. 

Nothing  could  be  more  successful,  apparently,  than  the 
result  of  all  this  scheming  and  plotting  on  the  part  of 
Heffernan,  who  congratulated  himself,  not  only  on  that 
success,  but  also  on  having  persevered  when  he  had  been  on 
the  point  more  than  once  of  giving  it  up  as  a  hopeless  business. 
Hector's  obstinacy,  so  long  sustained,  had  caused  his  friend  to 
reflect  with  much  apprehension  at  one  time  on  his  own  posi- 
tion. For  certain  mysterious  reasons,  known  to  himself  and 
Mrs.  Corcoran,  he  felt  that  while  young  Grayle  persisted  in 
his  intention  of  making  this  gamekeeper's  daughter  his 
wife,  so  long  was  he,  as  Agnes'  affianced,  in  imminent 
peril  of  his  secret  becoming  revealed  to  the  world.  Indeed, 
Albert  Heffernan,  like  Damocles  of  old,  whom  Dionysius 
made  monarch  of  the  royal  feast,  trembled  at  the  threaten- 
in^  sword,  which  seemed  suspended  over  him  by  the  finest 
hair  ;  and  he  dreaded  that  the  first  breath  of  scandal  might 
bring  it  down,  and,  worse  than  decapitation,  bow  his  proud 
head  to  the  dust  in  very  shame.  There  was  a  proneness  to 
plot  and  intrigue  innate  in  his  character,  which  had  con- 
duced not  a  little  to  his  persevering  as  he  did,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  his  engagement  to  Agnes  Grayle  laid  him 
open  to  such  risk.     But  of  course  it  was  his  sincere  love 
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for  her  which  exercised  paramount  sway  over  him  in  all  his 
movements ;  howbeit,  had  there  even  been  no  love  in  the 
case,  I  doubt  whether  he  would  have  given  up  so  advan- 
tageous a  marriage  merely  on  the  chance  of  an  easpose 
arising  from  Hector's  mesalliance,  especially  so  long  as  there 
was  the  least  hope  of  that  chance  being  nullified.  Then 
it  so  happened  he  was  enabled  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity, 
in  that  his  circumstances  suddenly,  and  very  opportunely, 
took  him  to  India  when  everything  had  favoured  him,  and 
he  had  found  a  convenient  tool  ready  to  hand  in  Georgie 
Vickers  to  further  his  project.  Naturally  he  would  have 
preferred  that  Hector  should  marry  her  at  once,  before 
they  returned  to  England ;  but  he  dared  do  no  more  than 
jocularly  hint  at  such  a  step,  and  his  young  friend  seemed 
unlikely  to  accommodate  him  on  this  point.  Altogether 
the  line  of  conduct  Heffernan  adopted,  even  as  a  shrewd 
man  of  the  world,  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at. 

His  correspondence  with  Mrs.  Corcoran,  so  far  as  liei 
letters  were  concerned,  rubbed  rather  roughly  against  his 
bump  of  caution,  it  is  true  ;  but  though  the  woman  touched 
on  his  private  affairs  without  much  concealment  or  reserve, 
he  himself  couched  his  replies  in  a  sort  of  cryptology,  the 
indefinite  language  lie  used  being  scarcely  intelligible  even 
to  the  recipient.  This  precaution,  however,  he  deemed  neces- 
sary, lest  such  letters  should  by  any  accident  miscarry. 

*  :£  %.  *  >{c  ^ 

The  very  next  mail  from  England,  a  few  days  after  the 
conversation  last  recorded,  brought  Hector  a  communica- 
tion with  the  Barringtree  postmark  on  it,  addressed  to  him 
in  an  unknown  hand — or,  at  least,  in  a  handwriting  that  was 
unfamiliar,  since  he  could  not  recall  it  for  the  moment; 
but  while  he  paused  ere  opening  the  envelope,  there  was  a 
strange  fluttering  at  his  heart,  as  if  he  almost  divined  the 
contents. 
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Alas  !  and  alas  !  Why  had  that  letter  not  been  written 
sooner  ?  What  false  pride  or  cruel  fatality  had  thus  mili- 
tated for  so  long  against  the  interchange  of  an  honest 
explanation  ?  Just  a  few  scribbled  words  would  have 
sufficed,  and  these  had  never  been  written.  The  whole 
future  of  two  lives  had  been  thus  entirely  altered ;  but  now 
— ah,  well,  it  was  too  late  now,  though  that  was  no  fault 
of  his.  Thus  ruminated  Hector  Grayle,  as  he  read  and 
re-read  poor  Lizzie's  letter. 

She  did  not  reproach  him,  though  she  confessed  it  was 
much  against  her  pride  to  bring  herself  to  write  at  all  now, 
when  she  had  received  such  intelligence  through  "  Miss 
Agnes  "  regarding  his  deep  devotion  to  another  woman  ; 
and  of  course  his  prolonged  silence  only  confirmed  what  his 
sister  had  said.  Still  she  would  rather  have  heard  the 
truth  from  him,  however  painful  such  truth  might  be. 
That  she  had  no  right  to  complain  she  well  knew;  her  own 
position  debarred  her  from  doing  so.  She  had  herself 
stipulated  that  there  was  to  be  nothing  binding  between 
them,  that  both  were  to  be  free  until — well,  here  her  sen- 
tences became  somewhat  involved,  for  Lizzie  could  not  satis- 
factorily explain  that  "  until/'  either  to  Hector  or  her  own 
conscience.  But  she  went  on  to  say  fhat  she  had  at  last 
forced  herself  to  write  this,  merely  to  remind  him  that  he 
was  free,  perfectly  free,  and  that  she  was  well  aware  her 
own  conduct  since  his  departure  had  been  enough  to  bring 
about  the  present  position  of  affairs,  and  therefore  she  could 
hardly  blame  him. 

Had  poor  Lizzie  been  cognizant  of  the  crafty  machi- 
nations of  which  they  were  the  joint  victims,  she  would 
never  have  penned  that  line  so  ambiguously.  What  she 
did  mean  was  merely  the  fact  of  her  never  having  answered 
Hector's  effusions,  and  hitherto  preserving  such  a  religious 
silence ;  nothing  more. 
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But  how  could  Hector  take  it  in  this  light,  after  all  he 
had  heard?  Then,  on  analyzing"  her  letter,  he  observed 
that  she  made  no  attempt  to  exculpate  herself  for  such 
conduct,  nor  explain  matters  in  any  way.  On  the  other 
hand,  how  could  she  explain  or  exonerate  herself,  poor  girl, 
seeing  that  she  knew  nothing  of  the  scandalous  reports 
about  Simon  Sickles  in  connexion  with  her  own  name, 
which  had  been  so  carefully  transmitted  abroad  ? 

In  short,  it  was  a  hopeless  complication  of  affairs,  and 
very  cleverly  brought  about — by  which  two  loving  hearts 
were  cruelly  wrenched  asunder  through  an  unscrupulous 
agency — a  firm  headed  by  that  unmitigated  swindler, 
Self! 

But  notwithstanding  certain  unsatisfactory  parts  in 
Lizzie's  letter,  there  was  an  honest,  pure-hearted  tone  run- 
ning through  every  page,  which  touched  Hector's  tenderest 
chord,  and  reminded  him  sorrowfully  of  that  gentle  loving 
girl  to  whom  he  had  pledged  himself  so  earnestly  little  more 
than  two  years  since.  Indeed,  as  he  read  the  pages  again 
and  again,  he  began  to  doubt  seriously  whether  she  could 
have  been  so  unfaithful  to  him  after  all ;  and  as  he  doubted 
his  mind  became  sorely  perplexed  and  troubled,  so  much 
so,  that  when  he  went  to  the  band  in  the  public  gardens 
that  evening,  and  met  his  betrothed,  he  had  scarcely  a  word 
to  say  to  her.  So  distrait  and  unlike  himself  was  he,  that 
Georgie  Vickers  wondered  what  was  the  matter,  and 
pressed  him  anxiously  as  to  his  health,  or  his  news  from 
home,  but  without  arriving  at  the  actual  cause. 

Could  she  have  only  seen  the  news  from  home,  and  have 
divined  how  intently  he  was  then  thinking  of  the  old  love 
the  while  he  stood  beside  the  new,  Georgie  would  scarcely 
have  felt  flattered,  and  might  have  feared  that  she  was  about 
to  re- embark  on  a  sea  of  troubles. 

"  Alas  !    it   is  too  late  now/'  pondered   Hector,  as  he 
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galloped  home  to  dress  for  mess,  "too  'late — the  die  is 
cast;  and  perhaps,  after  all,  fate  has  ordained  it  for  the 
best." 

Nevertheless,  had  he  received  that  letter  before  the  fatal 
trip  to  Sandeepore,  I  verily  believe  the  base  conspiracy 
would  have  been  ignominiously  defeated,  and  that  Georgie 
Vickers  would  soon  have  found  herself  once  more  under 
the  paternal  wing  of  poor  discarded  Major  Bonus. 


END  of  vol.   n. 
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the  "C.  D."  Edition  of  his  Works.     With  Numerous  Illustrations.     2  vols.     7s. 

THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS.     A  New  Edition 

uniform  with  the  Library  Edition.     1  vol.     Post  Svo,  io.r.  6d. 

THE  LIFE   OF   CHARLES    DICKENS.     With  Portraits 

and  other  Illustrations.     15th  Thousand.     3  vol-.     8vo,  cloth,  £2.  zs. 

"  Mr.  Forster's  life  of  Dickens  will  always  be  eagerly  read  as  long  as  Dickens 
himself  is  eagerly  read  ;  and  that  will  be  as  long  as  Englishmen  retain  their  delight 
in  English  literature.'' — Spectator. 

A    New  Edition   in  2  vols.      Demy  Svo,  uniform  with  the 

Illustrated  Edition  of  Dickens's  Works.     £\  Ss. 

WALTER  SAVAGE  LANDOR  :  a  Biography,  1775-1864. 

With  Portraits  and  Vignettes.  A  New  and  Revised  Edition,  in  i  vol.  Demy  8vo,  12s. 

FRANCA  TELLI  ( C.  E.  )— 

ROYAL    CONFECTIONER:    English   and   Foreign.     A 

Practical  Treatise.   With  Coloured  Illustrations.  3rd  Edition.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

"Under  the  above  abbreviated  designation  we  are  announcing  a  work,  the  mere 
title-page  of  which  is  a  catalogue  of  culinary  mysteries,  and  the  programme  of  an 
•exhibition  of  subtle  and  ambrosial  art.  '  The  Royal  English  and  Foreign  Confec- 
tioner,' as  this  title-page  avers,  is  a  practical  treatise  on  the  art  of  confectionary  in 
all  its  branches,  comprising  ornamental  confectionary  artistically  developed  ;  dif- 
ferent methods  of  preserving  fruit,  fruit  pulps,  and  juices  in  bottles,  the  preparation 
of  jams  and  jellies,  fruit,  and  other  syrups,  summer  beverages,  and  a  great  variety 
of  national  drinks  ;  with  directions  for  making  dessert  cakes,  plain  and  fancy  bread, 
candies,  bonbons,  comfits,  spirituous  essences,  and  cordials  ;  also,  the  art  of  ice- 
making,  and  the  arrangement  and  general  economy  of  fashionable  desserts.  By 
Charles  Elme  Francatelli,  pupil  to  the  celebrated  Careme,  and  late  maitre  d'hotel 
to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  author  of '  The  Modern  Cook,'  'The  Cook's  Guide,' 
and  'Cookery  for  the  Working  Classes.'  With  numerous  illustrations  in  chromo- 
lithography.  We  shall  not  affect  to  pass  judgment  on  the  vast  variety  of  recipes 
which  carry  out  the  abundant  promise  of  Francatelli's  title-page.  It  is  enough  to 
absolve  us  from  such  endless  labour  to  mention  that  the  contents  of  the  chapters 
-occupy  15  pages,  and  that  the  index  in  which  the  references  are  printed  very  closely, 
comprises  upwards  of  20  pages,  and  includes  all  imaginable  products  of  the  con- 
fectionary art.  .  .•  .  .  We  salute  Francatelli  respectfully  in  dismissing 
his  book  ;  only  adding  that  his  recipe  for  beignets  of  pine-apples,  on 
page  252,  is  worth  all  the  money  which  the  purchaser  will  pay  for 
this  very  opportune  volume." — Times. 

HANCOCK  (F.   CAMPBELL)— 

THE  AMATEUR  POTTERY  AND  GLASS  PAINTER. 

With  Directions  for  Gilding,  Chasing,  Burnishing,  Bronzing,  and  Ground  Laying. 
Illustrated.  Including  Fac-similes  from  the  Sketch-Book  "of  N.  H.  J.  Westlake, 
F.S.A.     With  an  Appendix.     Demy  8vo,  5s. 

"A  most  useful  handbook  to  the  now  fashionable  art  of  painting  on  china  and 
glass,  containing  minute  instructions  which  only  have  to  be  thoroughly  mastered 
to  render  the  student  capable  of  turning  out  reasonably  artistic  work.  The  illustra- 
tions will  also  be  found  very  useful  by  the  beginner,  as  they  show  the  sort  of 
designs  best  adapted  for  the'purpose  in  hand.  For  the  general  reader,  who  does 
not  aspire  to  become  a  crockery  painter,  some  interesting  chapters  on  pottery  and 
porcelain  are  provided,  in  which  they  will  find  descriptions  of  many  of  the  chief 
manufactories,  with  particulars  of  the  special  productions  that  have  rendered  them 
famous.  Any  person  bitten  with  the  china  mania  cannot  fail  to  be  pleased  with  the 
information  given  in  this  part  of  the  book." — Globe. 


BOOKS   PUBLISHED   BY 


HALL  (SIDNEY)— 

A  TRAVELLING  ATLAS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  COUN- 

TIES.     Fi'ty  Maps,  Coloured.     New  Edition,  including  the  Railways,  corrected 
up  to  the  present  date.     Demy  Svo,  in  roan  tuck,  ios.  Cd, 

HILL  (MISS  G.)— 

THE  PLEASURES  AND  PROFITS  OF  OUR  LITTLE, 

POULTRY  FARM.     Small  crown  Svo,  35. 

HITCHMAN  (FRANCIS)— 

THE  PUBLIC  LIFE  OF  THE  EARL  OF  BEACONS- 

FIELD.     2  vols.     Demy  Svo,  32s. 

HOLBEIN— 

TWELVE   HEADS   AFTER   HOLBEIN.     Selected  from 

Drawings  in  Her  Majesty's  Collection  at  Windsor-    Reproduced  in  Autotype,  in 
portfolio.     36J. 

IIOVELACQUE  (ABEL)— 

THE    SCIENCE    OF     LANGUAGE  :     LINGUISTICS, 

PHILOLOGY,  AND  ETYMOLOGY.     With  Maps.     Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  sjr. 
Being  the  first  volume  of  "  The  Library  of  Contemporary  Science." 

"This  is  a  translation  of  the  first  work  of  a  new  French  series  of  Popular 
Scientific  Works.  The  high  character  of  the  series,  and  also  its  bias,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  names  of  "some  of  its  writers,  e.g.  P.  Broca,  Ch.  Martins,  C.  Yogt, 
&c.  The  English  publishers  announce  that  the  present  volume  will  be  followed 
immediately  by  others  on  Anthropology  and  Biology.  If  they  are  like  their 
precursor,  they  will  be  clear  and  well  written,  somewhat  polemical,  and  nobly 
contemptuous  of  opponents.  .  .  .  The  translator  has  done  his  work  throughout 
with  care  and  success." — Athenceinn. 

JARRY  (GENERAL)— 

NAPIER     (MAJ.-GEN.  W.  C.  E.)— OUTPOST    DUTY. 

Translated,  with  TREATISES  ON   MILITARY  RECONNAISANCE  AND 
ON    ROAD-MAKING.     Third  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  5s. 

R'EMPIS  (THOMAS  A)— 

ON    THE    IMITATION    OF    CHRIST.      Four   Books. 

Beautifully  Illustrated  Edition.     Demy  Svo,  16s. 

"  It  is  illustrated  with  great  ability — even  the  he2d  and  tail  pieces  are  themselves 
complete  pictures,  suggestive,  quaint,  beautiful.  The  paper  is  of  the  best,  and  the 
printing  very  careful.  On  the  whole,  for  a  gift  or  for  presentation,  we  hardly  know 
where  else  to  look  for  a  book  to  match  it.  Clearly  neither  care  nor  expense  has- 
been  spared  in  producing  this  tasteful  but  sumptuous  volume." — Nouconjofiiusf. 

KLACZKO  (M.  JULIAN)— 

TWO  CHANCELLORS  :  PRINCE  GORTCHAKOF  and 

PRINCE  BISMARCK.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Tait.  New  and  cheaper  edition,  6s. 
"  This  is  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  book.  .  .  .  The  object  is  to  trace  out 
the  working  and  the  results  of  a  ten  years'  partnership  between  the  two  famous- 
Chancellors  of  Russia  and  Germany,  Prince  Gortchakoff  and  Prince  Bismarck  ; 
and  these  are  delineated  with  considerable  artistic  power,  and  in  a  manner  which 
betokens  considerable  political  insight,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
diplomatic  world." — Blackwood's  Magazine. 
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LEFEVRE  {AXDRL)— 

PHILOSOPHY,  Historical  and   Critical.     Translated,  with 

an  introduction,  by  A.  W.  Keane,  13. A.     Large  crown  3vo,  7->.  6d. 

LETOURNEAU  {DR.   CHARLES)— 

BIOLOGY.     Translated  by  William  MacCail.     With  Illus- 

trations.     Large  Crown  3vo,  6.?. 

LUCAS  (CARTA AY}— 

THE     ZULUS    AND     THE     BRITISH     FRONTIER. 

Demy  Svo,  16s. 

"  Even  if  South  Africa  did  not  so  much  engage  public  attention  at  this  moment, 
Mr.  Lucas's  book  would  be  well  worth  reading.  It  is  not  a  catchpenny  publica- 
tion, but  a  well  written  and  well  arranged  study  of  our  relations  with  the  Zulus. 
Mr.  Lucas  expresses  himself  in  a  vigorous  and  manly  style,  without  waste  of 
words  ;  and,  though  he  makes  use  occasionally  of  the  figure  of  irony,  he  never 
declaims,  and  never  tries  to  be  humorous  out  of  place.  He  himself  has  had  some 
military  experience  near  the  scene  of  the  present  disturbances,  and  he  writes 
with  a  military  clearness  and  directness  which  command  attention." — Saturday 
Review. 

CAMP    LIFE    AND    SPORT    IN    SOUTH    AFRICA, 

With  Episodes  in  Kaffir  Warfare.     W7ith  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  12J. 

"  Mr.  Lucas  has  admirably  executed  the  task  which  he  set  himself  to  perform, 
and  that  was  to  touch  upon  some  of  the  salient  points  of  life  and  character  in  South 
Africa,  at  the  same  time  weaving  into  them  some  of  the  everyday  incidents  of 
garrison  life  whilst  serving  with  his  old  regiment,  the  Cape  Mounted  Rifles.  The 
book  is  full  of  interest  from  the  first  page  to  the  last,  containing  as  it  does  descrip- 
tions of  the  chief  places  in  South  Africa,  its  various  inhabitants,  the  peculiarities  of 
Kaffir  warfare,  and  the  sport  to  be  met  with." — X aval  and  Military  Gazette. 

L  YTTON  (ROBER T,  L ORD)— 

POETICAL  WORKS— COLLECTED  EDITION.    Com- 

pTete  in  5  vols. 

FABLES  IN  SONG.     2  Vols.     Fcap.  Svo,  tzs. 

LUCILE.     Fcap.  Svo,  6s. 

THE  WANDERER.     Fcap.  8vo,  6s. 

POEMS,  HISTORICAL  AND  CHARACTERISTIC.     Fcr.p.  6s. 

MAXSE  {FlTZHy- 

PRINCE    BISMARCK'S    LETTERS.      Translated    from 

the  German.     Second  Edition.     Small  crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 

MAZADE  (CILARLES  DE)— 

THE    LIFE    OF    COUNT    CAYOUR.     Translated  from 

the  French.     Demy  8vo,  16s. 

"  The  arrangement  of  incidents,  the  juxtaposition  of  historical  contrasts,  and  the 
entire  elaboration  of  M.  de  Mazade's  material,  are  very  artistic  and  very  effective. 
.  .  .  There  is  also  much  in  M.  de  Mazade's  work,  which,  by-the-bye,  is  well 
translated,  that  may  gratify  English  pride  as  well  as  instruct  English  politicians." 
—  World. 


BOOK'S    PUBLISHED    BY 


McCOAN  (J.    CARLILE)— 

OUR  NEW  PROTECTORATE.     Turkey  in  Asia  :  Its 

Geography,   Races,    Resources,    and  Government.    With  a  Map.  showing 
the  Existing  and  Projected  Public  Works.     2  vols,  large  crown  8vo,  245. 

"  If  a  good  book  was  to  be  made  about  Asiatic  Turkey,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
it  could  have  been  made  with  greater  success  than  has  attended  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
McCoan.  He  has  told  us  all  that  we  could  wish  to  know  ;  he  has  put  his  informa- 
tion into  a  compact  and  readable  shape  ;  and  he  has  supplied  just  as  much  detail  as 
gives  body  to  his  work  without  overloading  it.  He  has,  too,  a  personal  knowledge 
of  many  parts  of  the  vast  district  he  describes  ;  and  has  been  for  years  familiar  with 
the  Turks,  their  ways  and  wor k."— Saturday  Review. 


MOLES  IVORTH  (IF.  NASSAU)— 

HISTORY  OF   ENGLAND    FROM   THE   YEAR  1830 

TO   THE   RESIGNATION   OF   THE   GLADSTONE    MINISTRY. 

A  Cheap  Edition,  carefully  revised,  and  carried  up  to  March,  1874.  3  vols, 
crown  8vo,  18.J. 

A  School  Edition.     Post  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

"  It  is  a  great  misfortune  that  the  history  of  our  country  that  is  nearest  our  own 
times  young  men  are  least  acquainted  with.  It  is  not  written  in  histories  that  were 
read  at  school,  and  they  are  not  old  enough,  as  I  am  old  enough,  to  remember 
almost  every  political  fact  since  the  great  Reform  Bill  of  1832.  I  wish  young  men 
would  read  some  history  of  this  period.  A  neighbour  and  a  friend  of  mine,  a  most 
intelligent  and  accomplished  clergyman — Mr.  Molesworth — has  published  a  work, 
being  a  political  history  of  England  from  the  year  1830— that  is,  from  the  first 
Reform  Bill-  until  within  the  last  two  or  three  years ;  a  book  honestly  written, 
in  which  facts  are  plainly — and  I  believe  truly — stated,  and  a  work  which  would 
give  great  information  to  all  the  young  men  of  the  country,  if  they  could  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  read  it." — Fro>u  the  Right  Hon.  Jolui  Bright 's  Speech  at  Bir- 
mingham. 


JLORLEY  (LLENRY)— 

ENGLISH   WRITERS.     Vol.  I.     Part  I.     THE   CELTS 

AND  ANGLO-SAXONS.  With  an  Introductory  Sketch  of  the  Four  Periods  of 
English  Literature.  Part  II.  FROM  THE  CONQUEST  TO  jCHAUCER. 
(Making  2  vols.)     8vo,  cloth,  £1  zs. 

***  Each  Part  is  indexed  separately.  The  Two  Parts  complete  the  account  of 
English  Literature  during  the  Period  of  the  Formation  of  the  Language,  or  of 
The  Writers  before  Chaucer. 

"  Mr.  Morley's  volume  looks,  at  first  sight,  a  formidable  addition  to  the  existing 
mass  of  English  writings  after  Chaucer  ;  but  it  is  well  worth  reading.  It  comprises 
the  foundation  and  ground  story,  so  to  speak,  of  a  work  upon  the  whele  sequence 
of  English  literature.  If  carried  out  with  the  same  spirit  and  on  the  same  scale  as 
the  volume  already  published,  the  complete  work  will  undoubtedly  form  a  valuable 
contribution  towards  the  story  of  the  growth  of  the  literary  mind  of  England,  told 
as  a  national  biography  of  continuous  interest." — Saturday  Review. 

Vol.  II.     Part  I.      FROM    CHAUCER    TO    DUNBAR. 

Svo,  cloth,  12s. 

TABLES    OF    ENGLISH    LITERATURE.     Containing 

20  Charts.     Second  Edition,  with  Index.     Royal  4to,  cloth,  12J. 

In  Three  Parts.     Parts  I.  and  II.,  containing  Three  Charts,  each  is.  6d. 
Part  III.,  containing  14  Charts,  js.     Part  III.,  also  kept  in  Sections,  1,  2,  and  5, 
is.  6d.  each  ;  3  and  4  together,  35.     %*  The  Charts  sold  separately. 
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MORLEY  (JOIIX)— 

DIDEROT   AND   THE    ENCYCLOPAEDISTS.     2  vols. 

demy  8vo,  26s. 

"We  have  here  the  story  of  a  life,  full  in  itself  of  human  interest,  vividly  and 
dramatically  told  ;  we  have  also  glimpses  of  the  lives  of  others  whose  interest  is 
scarcely  inferior  ;  have  a  perfect  treasure-house  of  social  and  political  knowledge, 
literary  and  artistic  criticism  ;  and  we  have  another  of  those  singularly  valuable 
contributions  to  the  history  of  the  '  modern  spirit,'  which  Mr.  Morley  is  perhaps 
better  qualified  than  any  living  English  writer  to  furnish,  and  which  are  achieving 
for  him  a  reputation  that  is  more  than  English  in  its  comprehensiveness." — World. 

CRITICAL    MISCELLANIES.      Second   Series.     France 

in  the  Eighteenth  Century— Robespierre— TuTgot— Death  of  Mr.  Mill— Mr.  Mill 
on  Religion— On  Popular  Culture— Macaulay.     Demy  8vo,  cloth,  14s. 

CRITICAL  MISCELLANIES.  First  Series.  Demy8vo,i4* 

NEW     UNIFORM     EDITION. 
VOLTAIRE.     Large  crown  8vo,  6s. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  read  his  volume  without  being  struck  by  its  independence  of 
thought,  its  sincerity  and  candour  of  expression,  as  well  as  by  its  ability  and  literary 
power.  We  have  freely  expressed  our  dissent  from  the  views  which  it  presents  of 
the  value  and  wholesomeness  of  the  Voltairian  philosophy,  if  that  name  can  fairly 
be  applied  to  anvthing  so  essentially  unphilosophical ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is 
well-that  such  views  should  be  fairly  argued  out,  and  that,  whatever  inconvenience 
it  may  occasion  to  people  who,  having  once  made  up  their  minds  on  a  subject,  dis- 
like to  have  them  disturbed,  accepted  conclusions  should  be  occasionally  tested  over 
again.  Mr.  Morley  has  given  us  a  valuable  and  highly  suggestive  study  of  the 
great  man  of  a  very  critical  age." — Saturday  Review. 

ROUSSEAU.     Large  crown  Svo,  gs. 

CRITICAL  MISCELLANIES.    First  Series.    Large  crown 

8vo,  6s. 

CRITICAL  MISCELLANIES.     Second  Series.   \m  the  Press. 

"  The  papers  one  and  all  will  bear  reading  not  once  but  twice— papers  full  of 
suggestive  thought  on  subjects  of  undying  interest." — Graphic. 

DIDEROT    AND    THE    ENCYCLOPAEDISTS.      Large 

crown  8vo.  {Nearly  ready. 

ON    COMPROMISE.     New  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  3^.  6d. 

"  We  are  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Morley's  essay  on  Compromise  obtained  sufficient 
popularity  to  require  a  second  edition.  It  is  a  work  which,  much  as  we  may  differ 
from  parts  of  it,  we  cannot  but  desire  should  be  widely  circulated  and  deeply 
pondered  by  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  spread  of  truth  and  the  progress  of 
justic. " — Nonconformist. 

STRUGGLE   FOR   NATIONAL   EDUCATION.     Third 

Edition.     8vo,  cloth,  3s. 

J/0  APIS  (211   O'CONNOR)— 

HIBERNICA  VENATICA.  With  Portraits  of  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Waterford,  the  Marchioness  of  Ormonde,  Lady  Randolph  Churchill, 
Hon.  Mrs.  Malone,  Miss  Persse  (of  Moyode  Castle),  Mrs.  Stewart  Duckett,  and 
Miss  Myra  Watson.     Large  crown  Svo,  iZs. 


io  BOOKS   PUBLISHED    BY 


TRIVIATA;    or,  Cross   Road   Chronicles  of  Passages  in 

Irish  Hunting  History  during  the  season  of  1875-76.  With  illustrations.  Large 
crown  8vo,  16s. 

"The  highest  compliment  paid  to  the  merits  of  '  Triviator's '  volume  will  be 
found  to  proceed  from  outsiders  beyond  the  circle  of  '  hunting  men,'  who  have 
found  interest  and  amusement  in  its  pages.  The  illustrations  do  not  pretend  to 
high  line  in  art,  but  are  not  lacking  in  humour  and  fidelity,  and  altogether  we  can 
without  scruple  commend  a  perusal  of  '  Triviata '  to  all  lovers  of  hunting,  on 
whose  shelves  it  should  find  a  place  among  the  '  standard  works '  of  that  enthusiastic 
body." — Illustrated  Sporting  and  Drar/iatic  News. 

MURPHY  (J.  M.)— 

RAMBLES     IN     NORTH-WEST     AMERICA.      With 

Frontispiece  and  Map.     16s. 

"Mr.  Murphy  has  not  only  written  a  very  readable  volume,  but  must  have 
employed  infinite  pains  in  collecting  his  materials." — Saturday  Review. 

OLIVER  (PROEESSOR),  E.R.S.,  &c— 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE   PRINCIPAL  NATURAL 

ORDERS  OF  THE  VEGETABLE  KINGDOM,  PREPARED  FOR  THE 
SCIENCE  AND  ART  DEPARTMENT,  SOUTH  KENSINGTON.  Oblong 
8vo,  with  109  Plates.     Price,  plain,  16s. ;  coloured,  £1  6s. 

PIERCE  (GILBERT  A.)— 

THE  DICKENS  DICTIONARY:  a  Key  to  the  Characters 

and  Principal  Incidents  in  the  Tales  of  Charles  Dickens.  With  additions  by 
William  A.  Wheeler.     Large  crown  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

'"The  description  of  the  external  and  internal  peculiarities  of  the  characters  is, 
as  far  as  possible,  given  in  Dickens's  own  words,  a  sign  of  laudable  discretion  on 
the  editor's  part.  The  volume  forms  a  useful,  we  may  say  necessary,  supplement 
to  the  library  edition  of  Dickens's  works." — May/air. 

POLLOK  (LIEUT.- COLONEL)  — 

SPORT  IN  BRITISH   BURMAH,  ASSAM,  AND  THE 

CASSYAH  AND  JYNTIAH  HILLS.  With  Notes  of  Sport  in  the  Hilly  Dis- 
tricts of  the  Northern  Division,  Madras  Presidency.  2  vols.  Demy  8vo,  with 
Illustrations  and  2  Maps.     245-. 

"Colonel  Pollok's  'Sport  in  British  Burmah '  must  be  ranked  among  the  best 
books  of  its  class." — Graphic. 

POYNTER  (E.  J.),  R.A.— 

TEN  LECTURES  ON  ART.     Large  crown  8vo,  9c. 

"  They  have  peculiar  merit,  because  they  form  a  concise  and  earnest  exposition 
of  a  system  of  instruction  of  the  highest  value.  In  fact  we  know  of  no  treatise  on 
the  principles  which  should  direct  the  art  instruction  of  a  nation  that  can  compare 
with  this  bcok."— John  Bull. 

"  These  lectures  are  marked  by  clearness  of  thought  and  soundness  of  judgment." 
— Daily  News. 

"We  had  maiked  some  passages  for  extract  and  comment,  but  can  find  no  space 
for  them  in  our  page,  and  must  leave  our  readers  to  consult  the  volume  for 
themselves,  with  the  assurance  that,  although  they  may  differ  from  some  of  Mr. 
Poynter's  views,  as  indeed  we  ourselves  do,  there  is  much,  and  in  an  attractive 
form,  to  be  learned  from  it." — Art  Journal. 

"This  is  a  fine  book,  probably  one  of  the  books  on  art  for  a  good  many  years, 
full  of  clearly  and  deftly  wrought-out  explanations  upon  subjects  of  much  intricacy. 
.  .  .  The  remaining  contents  of  this  remarkable  book  we  must  not  even  indicate. 
Its  chief  lessons  will,  perhaps,  centre  upon  the  skilful  teaching  of  thoroughness, 
nobility,  and  patience  that  appears  in  almost  every  page,  and  upon  the  remarkable 
illustrations  and  exposure  of  false  taste  in  decorative  art." — Spectator. 
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PRLNSEP  {VAL),  A.R.A.— 

IMPERIAL    INDIA.      Containing  numerous  Illustrations 

and  Maps  made  during  a  Tour  to  the  Courts  of  the  Principal  Rajahs  and  Princes 
of  India.     Second  Edition.     Demy,  Svo,  21s. 

"It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  author  of  this  work  may  be  as  successful  in  his  de- 
lineation of  the  Great  Durbar  on  canvas  as  he  has  been  in  the  wood  pictures  we 
have  noticed.  His  book  is  one  of  the  most  readable  that  has  lately  appeared  on 
the  subject  of  India,  full  of  interest  and  of  touches  of  humour  which  make  it  a 
pleasant  companion  from  the  first  chapter  to  the  last.  ...  It  may  be  added  that 
the  illustrations  are  superlatively  good." — Atkcnauin. 

REDGRAVE  {SAMUEL)— 

A  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  His- 
torical COLLECTION  OF  WATER-COLOUR  PAINTINGS  IN  THE 
SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM.  With  an  Introductory  Notice  by  Samuel 
Redgrave.  With  numerous  Chromo-lithographs  and  other  Illustrations.  Published 
for  the  Science  and  Art  Department  of  the  Committee  of  Couucil  on  Education. 
Royal  Svo,  £i  is. 
"A  book  which  is  a  real  contribution  to  British  art." — Graphic. 

ROBSON '{REV.  J.  H,  M.A.,  LL.M.)— late  Foundation  Scholar  of  Downing 
College,  Cambridge — 

AN      ELEMENTARY     TREATISE     ON     ALGEBRA. 

Post  Svo.  6s. 

ROLAND  {ARTHUR)— 

FARMING   FOR   PLEASURE   AND    PROFIT. 

VOL.  I.— DAIRY    FARMING,    MANAGEMENT  OF  COWS,  &c    Edited 
by  William  Ablett.     Large  crown  Svo,  6s. 

"  We  cannot  follow  our  author  in  detail,  but  we  may  confidently  recommend  his 
book,  not  only  to  the  attention  of  amateurs,  but  also  to  that  of  experts,  who  will 
find  a  good  many  hints  of  advantage  to  them." — Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

"The  book  contains  much  information  that  will  be  useful  to  people  who  ne- 
wish to  keep  their  own  cows  and  utilize  their  produce,  but  are  at  present  ignorant 
as  to  the  best  methods  of  going  to  work." — Queen. 

VOL.  II.— POULTRV-KEEPING.    Edited  by  William  Ablett.   Large  crown 

Svo,  is. 

"  Mr.  Roland's  book  gives  much  useful  and  instructive  information  on  the  keep- 
ing and  management  of  fowls  ;  but  we  particularly  recommend  his  directions  for 
the  construction  of  a  proper  fowl-house,  which,  though  of  the  utmost  importance 
and  absolutely  necessary  to  successes,  as  often  as  not,  hopelessly  neglected.  ' — 
GraJ'/iic. 

VOL.   III.— TREE-PLANTING,  for  Ornamentation  or  Profit,  suitable  to  every 
Soil  and  Situation.     Edited  by  Willi  AM  Ablett.     Large  crown  8vo,  5s. 

STORY  {IV.    IV.)— 

ROB  A   DI   ROMA.     Seventh  Edition,  with  Additions  and 

Portrait.     Post  Svo,  cloth,  \os.  6d. 

THE    PROPORTIONS    OF   THE    HUMAN    FRAME, 

ACCORDING  TO  A  NEW  CANON.     With  Flates.     Royal  Svo,  cloth,  105. 

CASTLE  ST.  ANGELO.     Uniform  with  "  Roba  di  Roma."' 

With  Illustrations.     Large  crown  Svo,  \os.  6d. 


BOOKS   PUBLISHED    BY 


STREETER  (£.    IF.)— 

GOLD  ;    OR,    LEGAL     REGULATIONS    FOR    THIS 

METAL   IN   DIFFERENT   COUNTRIES  OF  THE  WORLD.    Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  3-y.  6d. 

TANNER  {PROFESSOR  HENRY),  ECS.— 

JACK'S     EDUCATION;     OR,     HOW    HE    LEARNT 

FARMING.     Large  crown  8vo,  4s. 
TOPINARD  {DR.  PAUL)— 

ANTHROPOLOGY.      With  a  Preface  by  Professor  Paul 

Eroca,    Secretary  of  the  Societe  d' Anthropologic,    and   Translated   by  Robert 
J.  H.  Bartlett,  M.D.     With  numerous  Illustrations.     Large  crown  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

TROLLOPE  {ANTHONY)— 

THE  CHRONICLES  OF  BARSETSHIRE.     A  Uniform 

Edition,  consisting  of  8  vols.,  large  crown  8vo,  6s.  each,  handsomely  printed,  each 
vol.  containing  Frontispiece. 
THE   WARDEN.  I  THE    SMALL    HOUSE    AT 


BARCHESTER    TOWERS. 
DR.    THORNE. 
FRAMLEY   PARSONAGE. 


ALLINGTON.     2  vols. 

LAST     CHRONICLE     OF 

BARSET.     2  vols. 


AUSTRALIA  AND  NEW  ZEALAND.    A  Cheap  Edition 

with  Maps.     2  vols.     Small  8vo,  cloth,  -js.  6d. 

HUNTING   SKETCHES.     Cloth,  3s.  6d. 
TRAVELLING   SKETCHES.     Cloth,  y.  6d. 
CLERGYMEN    OF   THE    CHURCH    OF    ENGLAND. 

3s.  6d. 

SOUTH  AFRICA.     2  vols.     Large  crown  Svo,  with  Maps. 

Fourth  Edition.     £1  ios. 

SOUTH  AFRICA.      1  vol.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 
VERON  {EUGENE)— 

^ESTHETICS.     Translated  by  W.  H.  Armstrong.     Large 

crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

"This  is  a  substantial  but  compact  volume,  containing  a  sufficiently  full  summary 
of  M.  Veron's  doctrine  about  aesthetics,  already  made  familiar  to  us  to  some  extent 
by  his  articles  on  artistic  subjects.  The  volume  appears  as  a  part  of  the  series  of 
scientific  books.  This  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  the  subject  is  treated  scientifically, 
that  M.  Veron  does  not  attempt  to  charm  the  reader  by  eloquence,  according  to  the 
too  common  practice  of  writers  upon  art,  but  to  convey  t  >  him  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  exact  truth  about  aesthetics.  He  has,  we  believe,  approached  more  nearly  to 
success  in  this  enterprise  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  His  mind  is  singularly  well- 
constituted  and  equipped  for  such  a  task  as  the  one  which  he  has  undertaken.  He 
warmly  appreciates  art,  and  yet  can  retain,  in  the  midst  of  his  aesthetic  pleasure, 
that  perfect  intellectual  clearness  and  independence  which  are  necessary  to  a  critical 
understanding  of  the  subject.  The  ordinary  writer  upon  art  is  carried  away  by  his 
personal  liking  so  as  to  lose  the  power  of  discriminating  between  the  sources  of  his 
pleasure  ;  it  is  only  the  most  intellectual  of  critics  who  can  both  enjoy  and  reason. 
The  great  test  of  a  critic  is  the  power  of  distinguishing  between  truth  and  the  human 
element  in  art  which  is  constantly  interfering  with  truth  and  modifying  the  expres- 
sion of  it.  ...  It  is  utterly  impossible,  within  our  limits,  to  go  far  into  so  vast  a 
subject  as  aesthetics,  which  M.  Veron  himself  can  only  treat  briefly  and  summarily 
in  a  volume  of  473  pages.  We  can  only  say  that  it  is,  on  the  whole,  by  far  the  best 
book  on  the  subject  we  ever  met  with.  M.  Veron  is  at  the  same  time  a  master  of 
his  subject  and  singularly  free  ftom  those  traditional  prejudices  which  usually 
hamper  the  judgment  of  a  Frenchman  in  art  matters.  He  is  quite  independent  of 
the  stupid  and  tiresome  official  teaching,  and  in  perfect  sympathy  with  true  artistic 
genius  in  its  various  manifestations.  "—Saturday  Review. 
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WHITE  {WALTER)— 

HOLIDAYS    IN    TYROL:     Kufstein,    Klobenstein,    and 

Paneveggio.     Large  crown  Svo,  145. 

' '  A  delightful  holiday  volume,  full  of  pleasant  chat  and  valuable  hints.  Mr.  Walter 
White  has  an  eye  that  sees  everything,  a  memory  which  forgets  nothing,  a  judgment 
to  discriminate  between  what  is  and  is  not  worth  repeating,  and  a  fluent  and  cheery 
style,  neither  striving  artificially  at  epigram,  nor  relapsing  through  feebleness  into 
platitude. " —  World. 

LONDONER'S  WALK  TO  THE  LAND'S   END,  AND 

A  TRIP  TO  THE  SCILLY  ISLES.   Post  Svo.   With  4  Maps.   Third  Edition.  4*- 

MOXTH    IN    YORKSHIRE.      Post  Svo.     With  a  Map. 

Fifth  Edition.     4^. 

"Mr.  White  has  done  much  by  his  bright  descriptions  to  excite  a  desire  in  many 
of  his  countrymen  to  become  better  acquainted  with  their  native  land." — Saturday 
Review. 

*'  These  volumes  are  written  with  intelligence,  and  are  full  of  information  which 
should  be  welcome  to  every  reader.  There  are  few  parts  of  England  which  will  not 
yield  delight  to  the  pedestrian  :  but  the  counties  visited  by  Mr.  White  are  inexhaus- 
tible in  wealth  of  association  and  beauty  of  scenery,  and  if  his  pleasantly  written 
books  excite  a  desire  for  home  travel  they  will  not  have  been  published  in  vain." 
— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

WORNUM  {R.  N.)— 

ANALYSIS  OF  ORNAMENT  :  THE  CHARACTER- 
ISTICS OF  STYLES.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  History  of  Orna- 
mental Art.     With  many  Illustrations.     Sixth  Edition.     Royal  8vo,  cloth,  Ss. 

YOUNGE  (C.  D.)— 

PARALLEL   LIVES    OF    ANCIENT    AND    MODERN 

HEROES.     New  Edition.     i2mo,  cloth,  4s.  6d. 


OFFICIAL  HANDBOOK  FOR  THE  NATIONAL  TRAIN- 
ING SCHOOL  FOR  COOKERY.  Containing  Lessons  on  Cookery  ;  forming 
the  Course  of  Instruction  in  the  School.  With  List  of  Utensils  Necessary,  and 
Lessons  on  Cleaning  Utensils.  Compiled  by  "  R.  O.  C."  Large  crown  Svo- 
Fourth  Edition,  Ss. 

"The  good  point  about  the  book  is  that  it  presupposes  complete  ignorance  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil ;  nothing  is  left  to  haphazard  ;  every  quantity  is  given  in  its  exact 
and  due  proportion,  and  the  price  of  each  ingredient  carefully  set  down.  All  these 
lessons,  moreover,  have  been  practically  tested  in  the  National  Training  School, 
and  may  therefore  be  accepted  in  good  faith.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  supposed 
that  any  cunning  recipes  or  rare  and  costly  dishes  are  to  be  found  in  this  book; 
the  '  first  principles  '  of  good  cookery  is  the  lesson  it  professes  to  teach,  and  certainly 
the  method  of  tuition  is  direct  and  easy  to  follow."—  Times. 

FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW.— First  Series,  May,  1S65,  to  Dec. 

1S66.     6  vols.     Cloth,  13s.  each. 

New  Series,  1867  to  1872.     In  Half-yearly  Volumes.    Cloth, 

13J.  ea^h. 

From    January,    1873,    to    June    30,    1879,    in    Half-yearly 

Yolumcs.     Cloth,  iGs.  each. 
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SOUTH     KENSINGTON     MUSEUM     SCIENCE    AND     ART 
HANDBOOKS. 

Published  for  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  IN  SPAIN.     By  Juan  F.  Riano. 

Illustrated.     Large  crown  8vo,  4s. 

GLASS.     By  Alexander  Nesbitt.     Illustrated.     Large  Crown 

8vo,  2S.  6d. 

GOLD  AND  SILVER  SMITHS'  WORK.    By  John  Hunger- 

ford  Pollen.     With  numerous  Woodcuts.     Large  crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

TAPESTRY.    By  Alfred  Champeaux.  With  Woodcuts.    2s.  6d. 
BRONZES.     By  C.  Drury  E.  Fortnum,  F.S.A.    With  numerous 

Woodcuts.     Large  crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

PLAIN  WORDS  ABOUT  WATER.    By  A.  H.  Church,  M.  A., 

Oxon.     Large  crown  8vo,  sewed,  6d. 

ANIMAL   PRODUCTS  :    their  Preparation,  Commercial  Uses 

and  Value.     By  T.  L.  Simmoxds.     Large  crown  Svo,  ys.  6d. 

FOOD  :    A    Short   Account  of  the  Sources,  Constituents,   and 

U"ses  of  Food  ;  intended  chiefly  as  a  Guide  to  the  Fcod  Collection  in  the  Bethnal 
Green  Museum.     By  A.  H.  Church,  M.A.,  Oxon.     Large  crown  Svo,  y. 

SCIENCE    CONFERENCES.      Delivered   at   the  South  Ken- 

sington  Museum.     Crown  8vo,  2  vols.,  6s.  each. 
Vol.     I. — Physics  and  Mechanics. 

Vol'  II. — Chemistry,  Biology,  Physical  Geography,  Geology,  Mineralogy,  and 
Meteorology. 

ECONOMIC   ENTOMOLOGY.     By  Andrew  Murray,  F.L.S. 

Aptera.     With  numerous  Illustrations.     Large  crown  Svo,  7s.  6d. 

HANDBOOK  TO   THE   SPECIAL   LOAN    COLLECTION 

of  Scientific  Apparatus.     Large  crown  8vo,  2s- 

THE    INDUSTRIAL    ARTS  :    Historical  Sketches.     With  242 

Illustrations.     Demy  Svo,  7s.  6d. 

TEXTILE   FABRICS.     By  the  Very  Rev.  Daniel  Rock,  D.D. 

With  numerous  Woodcuts.     Large  crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

IVORIES  :    ANCIENT    AND    MEDIAEVAL.      By  William 

Maskell.     With  numerous  Woodcuts.     Large  crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

ANCIENT    &   MODER.N    FURNITURE  &  WOODWORK. 

By  John  Hungerford  Follen.     With  numerous  Woodcuts.     Large  crown  Svo, 
2S.  6d. 

MAIOLICA.       By    C.     Drury    E.    Fortnum,    F.S.A.      With 

numerous  Woodcuts.     Large  crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS.  By  Carl  Engel.  With  numerous 

Woodcuts.     Large  crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

MANUAL    OF    DESIGN,    compiled    from    the  Writings    and 

Addresses  cf  Richard  Redgrave,   R.A.     By  Gilbert   R.   Redgrave.     With 
Woodcuts.     Large  crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

PERSIAN   ART.     By  Major  R.  Murdock  Smith,  R.E.     With 

Additional  Illustrations.  U»  tJie  Press. 

FREE  EVENING  LECTURES.     Delivered  in  connection  with 

the  Special  Loan  Collection  of  Scientific  Apparatus,  1876.     Large  crown  Svo,  8s. 
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CARLYLE'S    (THOMAS)    WORKS. 
LIBRARY    EDITION    COMPLETE. 

Handsomely  printed  in  34  vols.      Demy  8vo,  cloth,   £15. 


SARTOR    RESARTUS.      The   Life    and    Opinions   of    Herr 

Teufelsdrockh.     "With  a  Portrait,  7s.  6J. 

THE     FRENCH     REVOLUTION.      A     History.      3    vols., 

each  gs. 

LIFE  OF  FREDERICK  SCHILLER  AND  EXAMINATION 

OF   HIS   WORKS.     With  Supplement  of  1872.     Portrait  and  Plates,  9*.     The 
Supplement  separately,  is. 

CRITICAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  ESSAYS.  With  Portrait. 

6  vols.,  each  gs. 

ON  HEROES,  HERO  WORSHIP,  AND  THE  HEROIC 

IN    HISTORY.     7s.  6d. 

PAST    AND    PRESENT.     gs. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL'S  LETTERS  AND  SPEECHES.   With 

Portraits.     5  vols.,  each  gs. 

LATTER-DAY    PAMPHLETS,     gs. 

LIFE    OF    JOHN    STERLING.     With  Portrait,  gs. 

HISTORY    OF    FREDERICK    THE    SECOND,     to   vols., 

each  as. 

TRANSLATIONS      FROM      THE      GERMAN.       3      vols., 

each  gs. 

GENERAL  INDEX  TO  THE   LIBRARY  EDITION.     8vo, 

cloth,  6s 

EARLY     KINGS     OF     NORWAY;    also    AN    ESSAY    ON 

THE    PORTRAITS    OF    JOHN  KNOX.     Crown  £vo,  with  Portrait  Illustra- 
tions, 7$.  6d. 
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CARLYLE'S  (THOMAS)  VIOK.KS— Continued. 


CHEAP    AND    UNIFORM    EDITION. 


In  23  vols.,   Crown  Sz'O,  cloth,  £j    $s. 


THE  FRENCH   REVOLUTION: 

A  History.     2  vols.,  12.?. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL'S  LET- 
TERS  AND  SPEECHES,  with  Eluci- 
dations, &c.     3  vols.,  18s. 

LIVES  OF  SCHILLER  AND 
JOHN    STERLING.     1  vol.,  6*. 

CRITICAL  AND  MISCELLA- 
NEOUS   ESSAYS.    2  vols.,  £1  4s. 

SARTOR  RESARTUS  AND 
LECTURES  ON  HEROES.   1  vol.,  6s. 

LATTER-DAY        PAMPHLETS. 

1  vol.,  6s. 


CHARTISM  AND  PAST  AND 
PRESENT.     1  vol.,  6s. 

TRANSLATIONS  FROM  THE 
GERMAN  OF-MUSiEUS,  TIECK, 
AND    RICHTER.     1  vol.,  6s. 

WILHELM  MEISTER,  by  Gothe. 
A  Translation.     2  vols.,  12s. 

HISTORY  OF  FRIEDRICH  THE 
SECOND,  called  Frederick  the  Great. 
Vols.  I.  and  II.,  containing  Part  I. — 
"Friedrich  till  his  Accession."  14s. 
Vols.  III.  and  IV,  containing  Part  II.— 
"The  First  Two  Silesian  Wars."  14s. 
Vols.  V.  VI.,  VII.,  completing  the  Work, 

£ns. 


PEOPLE'S    EDITION. 


In  37  vols.,  small  Crown  Zvo.     Price  is. 
37  vols,  in  18,  cloth 


each  vol.  bound  in  cloth  ;  or  in  sets  of 
gilt,  for  £z  W- 


SARTOR    RESARTUS. 

FRENCH  REVOLUTION.    3  vols. 

LIFE    OF    JOHN    STERLING. 

OLIVER     CROMWELL'S     LET- 
TERS AND  SPEECHES.    5  vols. 


ON      HEROES 
WORSHIP. 


AND      HERO 


PAST    AND    PRESENT. 

CRITICAL     AND     MISCELLA- 
NEOUS  ESSAYS.    7  vols. 

LATTER-DAY    PAMPHLETS. 


LIFE    OF    SCHILLER. 

FREDERICK  THE   GREAT.     10 

vols. 

WILHELM    MEISTER.     3  vols. 

TRANSLATIONS  FROM  MU- 
S.^EUS,  TIECK,  AND  RICHTER. 
2  vols. 

THE  EARLY  KINGS  OF  NOR- 
WAY ;  also  an  Essay  on  the  Portraits- 
of  John  Knox,  with  Illustrations.  Small 
crown  Svo.  Bound  up  with  the 
Index  and  uniform  with  the  "People's 
Edition." 
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DICKENS'S    (CHARLES)    WORKS. 
ORIGINAL    EDITIONS. 

In  Demy  Sz'o. 
THE   MYSTERY  OF  EDWIN    DROOD.     With  Illustrations 

by  S.  L.  Fildes,  and  a  Portrait  engraved  by  Baker.     Cloth,  7s.  6d. 

OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND.     With  Forty  Illustrations  by  Marcus 

Stone.     Cloth,  ,£1  is. 

THE    PICKWICK    PAPERS.     With   Forty-three   Illustrations 

by  S-eymour  and  Phiz.     Cloth,  £1  is. 

NICHOLAS    NICKLEBY.     With  Forty  Illustrations  by  Phiz. 

Cloth,  £l  IS. 

SKETCHES   BY  «  BOZ."     With  Forty  Illustrations  by  George 

Cruikshank.     Cloth,  £1  is. 

MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT.     With  Forty  Illustrations  by  Phiz. 

Cloth,  £1  is. 

DOMBEY    AND    SON.     With    Forty    Illustrations    by   Phiz. 

Cloth,  £1  is. 

DAVID  COPPERFIELD.     With   Forty  Illustrations  by  Phiz. 

Cloth,  £1  is. 

BLEAK  HOUSE.     With    Forty   Illustrations   by  Phiz.     Cloth, 

£1  is. 

LITTLE  DORRIT.     With  Forty  Illustrations  by  Phiz.     Cloth, 
THE    OLD    CURIOSITY    SHOP.     With    Seventy-five    Illus- 

trations  by  George  Cattermole  and  H.  K.  Browne.     A  New  Edition.     Uniform  with 
the  other  volumes,  £1  is. 

BARNABY  RUDGE:  a  Tale  of  the  Riots   of  'Eighty.     With 

Seventy-eight  Illustrations  b.,  G.  Cattermole  and  H.  K.  Browne.     Uniform  with  the 
other  volumes,  £1  is. 

CHRISTMAS.  BOOKS:    Containing— The    Christmas    Carol; 

The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth  ;  The  Chimes  ;  The  Battle  of  Life  ;  The  Haunted  House. 
With  all  the  original  Illustrations.     Cloth,  12s. 

OLIVER    TWIST   and   TALE    OF    TWO    CITIES.     In   one 

volume.     Cloth,  £1  is. 

OLIVER  TWIST.     Separately.     With  Twenty-four  Illustrations 

by  George  Cruikshank. 

A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES.     Separately.     With  Sixteen  Illus- 

irations  by  Phiz.     Cloth,  os- 
'%*   The  remainder  of  Dickens's  Works  were  not  originally  printed  in  Demy  Svo. 
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BOOKS   PUBLISHED    BY 


DICKENS'S  (CHARLES)  WORKS— Continued. 


LIBRARY    EDITION. 

In  Post  Svo.      With  the  Original  Illustrations,  30  vols.,  cloth,  j^\2. 
PICKWICK  PAPERS 43  Illustrations,  2  vols. 


NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY 39 

MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT 40 

OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP  and  REPRINTED  PIECES  36 

BARNABY  RUDGE  and  HARD  TIMES  .        .        .    .  36 

BLEAK  HOUSE 40 

LITTLE  DORRIT 40 

DOMBEY  AND  SON 38 

DAVID  COPPERFIELD 3S 

OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND 40 

SKETCHES  BY  "BOZ" 39 

OLIVER  TWIST 24 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS 

A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES 

GREAT  EXPECTATIONS 

PICTURES  FROM  ITALY  and  AMERICAN  NOTES 

UNCOMMERCIAL  TRAVELLER 

CHILD'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND      . 

EDWIN  DROOD  and  MISCELLANIES   .... 

CHRISTMAS  STORIES  from  "  Household  Words,"  &c. 


2  vols. 

2  VOls. 
2  vols. 
2  VOls. 
2  VOls. 
2  VOls. 
2  VOls. 
2  Vols. 
2  VOls. 

i  vol. 
1  vol. 
1  vol. 
1  vol. 
1  vol. 
1  vol. 
1  vol. 
1  vol. 
1  vol. 


s.  d. 

16  o 

16  o 

16  o 

16  o 

16  o 

16  o 

16  0= 

16  o 

16  o 

16  o 


S    o 


14  ,,  1  vol.         8     o 

THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES   DICKENS.     By  John  Forster.     A  New  Edition.     With 
Illustrations.     Uniform  with  the  Library  Edition,  post  Svo,  of  his  Works.     In  1  vol.  105-.  6d. 


THE    "CHARLES    DICKENS"    EDITION. 

In  Crown  Sr^.     ///  21  vols.,  cloth,  with  Illustrations,  £^  gs.  6d. 

s.  d. 

PICKWICK  PAPERS 8  Illustrations    3    6 

MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT S  „  36 

DOMBEY  AND  SON 8  „  36 

NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY 8  .,  36 

DAVID  COPPERFIELD 8  „  36 

BLEAK  HOUSE 8  „  36 

LITTLE  DORRIT 8  „  36 

OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND 8  „  36 

BARNABY  RUDGE S  „  36 

OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP 8  „  36 

A  CHILD'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND 4  „  36 

EDWIN  DROOD  and  OTHER  STORIES 8  „  36 

CHRISTMAS  STORIES,  from  "Household  Woids".         ...  8  ,,  36 

TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES 8  „  30 

SKETCHES  BY  "BOZ" 8  „  3 

AMERICAN  NOTES  and  REPRINTED  PIECES         ...  8  „  30 

CHRISTMAS  BOOKS 8  „  30 

OLIVER  TWIST 8  „  30 

GREAT  EXPECTATIONS 8  „  30 

HARD  TIMES  and  PICTURES  FROM  ITALY                             .  S  „  30 

UNCOMMERCIAL  TRAVELLER 4  »  30 

THE   LIFE   OF    CHARLES    DICKENS.     Uniform  with   this    Edition,   with  numerous 
Illustrations.     2  vols.     3s.  6d.  each. 


CHAPMAN   &°    HALL,    193,    PICCADILLY..  i£> 


DICKENS'S  (CHARLES)  WORKS— Continued. 

THE    ILLUSTRATED    LIBRARY    EDITION. 

Complete  in  30  Volumes.     DemyZvo^  \os.  each;  or  set,  £1$. 

This  Edition  is  printed  on  a  finer  paper  and  in  a  larger  type  than  has  been 
employed  in  any  previous  edition.  The  type  has  been  cast  especially  for  it,  and 
the  page  is  of  a  size  to  admit  of  the  introduction  of  all  the  original  illustrations. 

No  such  attractive  issue  has  been  made  of  the  writings  of  Mr..  Dickens, 
which,  various  as  have  been  the  forms  of  publication  adapted  to  the  demands 
of  an  ever  widely-increasing  popularity,  have  never  yet  been  worthily  presented 
in  a  really  handsome  library  form. 

The  collection  comprises  all  the  minor  writings  it  was  Mr.  Dickens's  wish, 
to  preserve. 

SKETCHES  BY  "  BOZ."     With  40  Illustrations  by  George  Cruikshank. 

PICKWICK  PAPERS.     2  vols.     With  42  Illustrations  by  Phiz. 

OLIVER  TWIST.     With  24  Illustrations  by  Cruikshank. 

NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY.     2  vols.     With  40  Illustrations  by  Phiz. 

OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP  and  REPRINTED  PIECES.     2  vols.     With  Illustrations  by, 
Cattermole,  £c. 

BARNABY  RUDGE  and  HARD  TIMES.     2  vols.     With  Illustrations  by  Cattermole,  &c. 

MARTIN  CHUZZLE WIT.     2  vols.     With  40  Illustrations  by  Phiz. 

AMERICAN  NOTES  and  PICTURES  FROM  ITALY.     1  vol.     With  8  Illustrations. 

DOMBEY  AND  SON.     2  vols.     With  40  Illustrations  by  Phiz. 

DAVID  COPPERFIELD.     2  vols.     With  40  Illustrations  by  Phiz. 

BLEAK  HOUSE.     2  vols.     With  40  Illustrations  by  Phiz. 

LITTLE  DORRIT.     2  vols.     With  40  Illustrations  by  Phiz. 

A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES.     With  16  Illustrations  by  Phiz. 

THE  UNCOMMERCIAL  TRAVELLER.     With  8  Illustrations  by  Marcus  Stone. 

GREAT  EXPECTATIONS.     With  S  Illustrations  by  Marcus  Stone. 

OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND.     2  vols.     With  40  Illustrations  by  Marcus  Stone. 

CHRISTMAS   BOOKS.    With  17  Illustrations  by  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,   R.A.,  Maclise, 
R.A.,  &c.  &c. 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.     With  S  Illustrations  by  Marcus  Stone. 

CHRISTMAS   STORIES.     (From    "Household  Words"  and   "All   the  Year  Round.") 
With  14  Illustrations. 

EDWIN  DROOD  AND  OTHER  STORIES.     With  12  Illustrations  by  S.  L.  Fildes. 


BOOKS   PUBLISHED    BY 


DICKENS'S  (CHARLES)  WORKS— Continued. 

HOUSEHOLD    EDITION. 

In  Crown  4I0.  vols. 
21  Volumes  completed. 

♦OLIVER  TWIST,  with  28  Illustrations,  cloth,  is.  6d.  ;  paper,  is.  gd. 

MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT,  with  59  Illustrations,  cloth,  4s. ;  paper,  3s. 

DAVID  COPPERFIELD,  with  60  Illustrations  and  a  Portrait,  cloth,  4s.  ;  paper,  3s. 

BLEAK  HOUSE,  with  61  Illustrations,  cloth,  4s.  ;  paper,  3s. 

LITTLE  DORRIT,  with  58  Illustrations,  cloth,  4s.  ;  paper,  35. 

PICKWICK  PAPERS,  with  56  Illustrations,  cloth,  4s.  ;  paper,  3s. 

BARNABY  RUDGE,  with  46  Illustrations,  c'oth,  4s.  ;  paper,  3s. 

A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES,  with  25  Illustrations,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  ;  paper,  is.  9//. 

OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND,  with  58  Illustrations,  cloth,  4s.;  paper,  3s. 

NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY,  with  59  Illustrations,  cloth,  4s.  ;  paper,  3s. 

OREAT  EXPECTATIONS,  with  26  Illustrations,  cloth,  2*.  6d.  ;  paper,  is.  gd. 

OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP,  with  39  Illustrations,  cloth,  4s.  ;  paper,  3s. 

SKETCHES  BY  "  BOZ,"  with  36  Illustrations,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  ;  paper,  is.  gd. 

HARD  TIMES,  with  20  Illustrations,  cloth,  2^.  ;  paper,  is.  6d. 

DOM  BEY  AND  SON,  with  61  Illustrations,  cloth,  4s.  ;  paper,  3s. 

UNCOMMERCIAL  TRAVELLER,  with  26  Illustrations,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  ;  paper,  is.  gd. 

CHRISTMAS  BOOKS,  with  28  Illustrations,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  ;  sewed,  is.  gd. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  with  15  illustrations,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  ;  paper,  is.  gd. 

AMERICAN  NOTES  and  PICTURES  FROM  ITALY,  with  18  New  Illustrations,  cloth, 

2s.  6d.  ;  paper,  is.  gd. 
EDWIN  DROOD;  REPRINTED  PIECES;  and  other  STORIES,  with  30  Illustrations, 

cloth,  4.?.  ;  paper,  3s. 
•CHRISTMAS  STORIES,  with  23  Illustrations,  cloth,  4s.  :  paper,  3s. 
THE  LIFE  OF  DICKENS.     By  John  Forster.     Now  publishing. 

Messrs.  Chapman  &  Hall  trust  that  by  this  Edition  they  will  be  enabled 
to  place  the  works  of  the  most  popular  British  Author  of  the  present  day  in 
ihe  hands  of  all  English  readers. 

PEOPLE'S    EDITION. 

PICKWICK  PAPERS.     In  Boards.     Illustrated.     2s. 
•SKETCHES  BY  BOZ.     In  Boards.     Illustrated.     2s. 
OLIVER  TWIST.     In  Boards.     Illustrated.     2s. 
NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY.     In  Boards.     Illustrated.     2s. 
MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT.     In  Boards.     Illustrated.     2s. 
DOM  BEY  AND  SON.     In  Boards.     Illustrated.     2s. 

MR.    DICKENS'S    READINGS. 

Fco.p.  Sz-o.  sewed. 
CHRISTMAS  CAROL  IN  PROSE.    1 
CRICKET  ON  THE  HEARTH.     xs. 
CHIMES:  A  GOBLIN  STORY,     xs. 


STORY  OF  LITTLE  DOMBEY.     xs. 

POOR  TRAVELLER,  BOOTS  AT  THE 
HOLLY-TREE  INN,  and  MRS. 
GAMP.     is. 


A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL,  with  the  Original   Coloured  Plates; 

being  a  reprint  of  the  Original  Edition.     Small  Sro,  red  cloth,  gilt  edges,  5^. 


CHAPMAN 


HALL,    193,  PICCADILLY. 


LEVER'S    (CHARLES)    WORKS. 

THE     ORIGINAL     EDITION    WITH     THE     ILLUSTRATIONS. 

///  17  vols.     Demy  %vo.     Cloth,  6s.  each. 


CHEAP    EDITION. 

Fancy  hoards,  2s.  6a7. 


CHARLES    O'MALLEY. 
TOM    BURKE. 

THE    KNIGHT    OF    GWYNNE. 
MARTINS    OF    CROMARTIN. 


THE    D  ALTON'S. 
ROLAND    CASHEL. 
DAVENPORT    DUNN. 
DODD    FAMILY. 


Fancy  boards,  2s. 


THE    O'DONOGHUE. 
FORTUNES    OF    GL.ENCORE. 
HARRY    LORREQUER. 
ONE    OF    THEM. 
A    DAY'S    RIDE. 
TACK    HINTON. 
BARRINGTON. 
TONY    BUTLER. 
MAURICE    TIERNAY. 
SIR    BROOKE    FOSBROOKE. 
BRAMLEIGHS    OF    BISHOP'S 
FOLLY. 


LORD    KILGOBBIN. 
LUTTRELL    OF    ARRAN. 
RENT  IN   THE    CLOUD  and  ST. 

PATRICK'S    EVE. 
CON    CREGAN. 
ARTHUR    O'LEARY. 
THAT    BOY    OF    NORCOTT'S. 
CORNELIUS    O'DOWD. 
SIR    JASPER    CAREW. 
NUTS    AND    NUT-CRACKERS- 


Also  in  sets,  27  vols.,  cloth,  for ^4  4$-. 


TROLLOPE'S    (ANTHONY)    WORKS. 


CHEAP    EDITION. 

Boards,  2s.  6d. ;  cloth,  3*.  6d. 


THE    PRIME    MINISTER. 

PHINEAS    FINN. 

ORLEY   FARM. 

CAN    YOU    FORGIVE    HER? 


PHINEAS    REDUX. 

HE   KNEW   HE   WAS   RIGHT! 

EUSTACE    DIAMONDS. 


Boards,  2s.;  cloth,  2>s. 


VICAR    OF    EULLHAMPTON. 
RALPH    THE    HEIR. 
THE    BERTRAMS. 
KELLYS    AND    O'KELLYS. 
McDERMOT     OF     BALLY- 

CLORAN. 
CASTLE    RICHMOND. 
BELTON    ESTATE. 
MISS    MACKENSIE. 


LADY    ANNA. 

HARRY    HOTSPUR. 

RACHEL    RAY. 

TALES    OF   ALL    COUNTRIES. 

MARY    GRESLEV. 

LOTTA    SCHMIDT. 

LA    VENDEE. 

DOCTOR    THORNE. 

IS    HE    POPENJOY? 


BOOKS   PUBLISHED    BY 


WHYTE-MELVILLE'S    WORKS. 
CHEAP    EDITION. 

C/otcm  Svc,  fancy  boards,  2s.  each,  or  2s.  6rf.  in  cloth. 

UNCLE    JOHN. 

THE    WHITE    ROSE. 

CERISE.     A  Tale  of  the  Last  Century.' 

BROOKES    OF    BRIDLEMERE. 

*'  BONES    AND    I  ; "    or,  The  Skeleton  at  Home. 

'•  M.,      OR      N."         SlMILIA    SlMILIBUS    CURANTUR. 

CONTRABAND;   or,  A  Losing  Hazard. 

MARKET   HARBOROUGH  ;  or,  How  Mr.  Sawyer  went  to 

the  Shires. 

SARCHEDON.     A  Legend  of  the  Great  Queen. 

SONGS    AND    VERSES. 

SATANELLA.     A  Story  of  Punchestown. 

THE    TRUE    CROSS.      A  Legend  of  the  Church. 

KATERFELTO.     A  Story  of  Exmoor. 

SISTER  LOUISE ;  or,'  A  Story  of  a  Woman's  Repentance. 

ROSINE. 

ROY'S    WIFE. 

BLACK    BUT    COMELY. 


CHAPMAN    &    HALL,    193,    PICCADILLY. 
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CHAPMAN    AND    HALL'S 

LIST     OF     DIAGRAMS. 

Issued  under  the  Authority  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
South    Kensington, 

,dfov  tfjc  use  of  J^ifjools'  aiiU  Srt  antf  Science  Clashes'. 


LARGE    DIAGRAMS. 

ASTRONOMICAL  : 

TWELVE  SHEETS.     Ey  John  Drew,  Ph.  Dr.,  F.R.S.A.     Prepared  for  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education.     Sheets,  £2  Ss. ;  on  rollers  and  varnished,  .£4  4.?. 

BOTANICAL : 

NINE  SHEETS.    Illustrating  a  Practical  Method  of  Teaching  Botany.     By  Professor 
Henslow,  F.L.S.     £2  ;  on  rollers,  and  varnished,  £2   3r- 


CLASS. 

Dicotyledon  . . 

DIVISION. 

J  Angiospermous 
\  Gymnospermous   . 

SECTION. 

fThalamifloral 
J  Calycifloral 
' '  "j  Corollifloral 
(.Incomplete 

DIAGB&H. 

I 
..      2  &  3 

4- 
5 
6 

Monocotyledons 

(  Petaloid 

.    (  Superior 
\  Inferior 

7 
8 

(  Glumaceous 

9 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  NATURAL  ORDERS  OF  THE 
VEGETABLE  KINGDOM.  By  Professor  Oliver,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.  70  Imperial 
sheets,  containing  examples  of  dried  Plants,  representing  the  different  Orders. 
£5  $s.  the  set. 

Catalogue  and  Index,  is. 

GEOLOGICAL : 

DIAGRAM  OF  BRITISH  STRATA.  By  H.  W.  Bristow,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.  A 
Sheet,  4s.  ;  on  roller  and  varnished,  -js.  6d. 

MECHANICAL  : 

DIAGRAMS  OF  THE  MECHANICAL  POWERS,  AND  THEIR  APPLI- 
CATIONS IN  MACHINERY  AND  THE  ARTS  GENERALLY.  By 
Dr.  John  Anderson. 

8  Diagrams,  highly  coloured  on  stout  paper,  3  feet  6  inches  by  2  feet  6  inches. 
Sheets  £1  per  set  ;  mounted  on  rollers,  £2. 

DIAGRAMS  OF  THE  STEAM-ENGINE.     By  Professor  Goodeve  and  Professor 
Shelley.     Stout  paper,  40  inches  by  27  inches,  highly  coloured. 
Sets  of  41  Diagrams  (52^  Sheets),  £6  6s. ;   varnished  and  mounted  on  rollers, 
£11  11s. 

MACHINE  DETAILS.  By  Professor  Unwin.  16  Coloured  Diagrams.  Sheets, 
£2  2.  ;  mounted  on  rollers  and  varnished,  £2  i+r- 

ZOOLOGICAL : 

TEN  SHEETS.     Illustrating  the  Classification  of  Animals.    By  Robert  Patterson, 

£2  ;  on  canvas  and  rollers,  varnished,  £3  10s. 
The  same,  reduced  in  size  on  Royal  paper,  in  9  sheets  uncoloured,  12s. 
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THE    FORTNIGHTLY   REVIEW. 

Edited    by     JOHN     MORLEY. 

HTHE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW  is  published  on  the  1st  of 
"*"       every  month  (the  issue  on  the   15th  being  suspended),  and  a  Volume  is 
completed  every  Six  Months. 

The  following  are  among  the  Contributors  : — 


SIR    RUTHERFORD    ALCOCK. 
PROFSSOR    BAIN. 
PROFESSOR    BEESLY. 
DR.    BRIDGES. 

HON.    GEORGE    C.     BRODRICK. 
SIR    GEORGE    CAMPBELL,    MP. 
J.    CHAMBERLAIN,    M.P. 
PROFESSOR    SYDNEY    COLYIN. 
MONTAGUE    COOKSON,    Q.C. 
L.    H.    COURTNEY,    M.P. 
G.    H.    DARWIN. 
F.    W.    FARRAR. 
PROFESSOR    FAWCETT,    M.P. 
EDWARD    A.    FREEMAN. 
MRS.    GARRET-ANDERSON. 
M.    E.    GRANT    DUFF,    M.P. 
THOMAS    HARE. 
F.    HARRISON. 
LORD    HOUGHTON. 
PROFESSOR    HUXLEY. 
PROFESSOR    JEVONS. 
EMILE    DE    LAVELEYE. 
T.    E.    CLIFFE    LESLIE. 
RIGHT    HON.    R.    LOWE,    M.P. 
SIR    JOHN    LUBBOCK,    M.P. 

&c. 


LORD    LYTTON. 

SIR    H.    S.    MAINE. 

DR.    MAUDSLEY. 

PROFESSOR    MAX    ML'LLER. 

PROFESSOR    HENRY    MORLEY.    " 

G.  OSBORNE    MORGAN,  Q.C,  M.P. 

WILLIAM    MORRIS. 

1 '.    W.    NEWMAN. 

W.    G.    PALGRAYE. 

WALTER    H.    PATER. 

RT.  HON.  LYON    PLAYFAIR,  M.P. 

DANTE    GABRIEL    ROSSETTI. 

HERBERT    SPENCER. 

HON.    E.    L.    STANLEY. 

SIR  J.  FITZJAMES  STEPHEN,  Q.C. 

LESLIE    STEPHEN. 

J.    HUTCHISON    STIRLING. 

A.    C.    SWINBURNE. 

DR.    YON    SYBEL. 

J.    A.     SYMONDS. 

W.    T.    THORNTON. 

HON.    LIONEL   A.    TOLLEMACHE. 

ANTHONY    TROLLOPE. 

PROFESSOR    TYNDALL. 

THE    EDITOR. 


&c  &c. 


The   Fortnightly    Review    is  published  at  2s.  &d. 
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